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Give  the  new  Speedshaver... world's  largest  seller! 

It  strokes  off  whiskers  with  rotary  blades. ..no  pinch. ..no  irritation! 


lulJuu    I'risKlciii    LiMiiliiiwc-r's    Wi)tl(l    IVlivi'Is   On    •  JciinK-v    In    U niU-i st.iml (Jvir  lA  Nctucnk 

NORTH  AMERICAN  PHILIPS  C:()\IPANY,  INC. 

100  E.  42ml  Si.,  Ni-vv  York  17,  i\.  \.  iXoirko  is  kiioun  PiuliSiiavi;  in  Canaila  iiml 
throughout  the  ri'M  of  tlif  free  world.  Other  proilueis:  l!;ulios,  Rhilio  I'honoHrjphs.  Tape- 
Hccurders,  Dictating  Machines,  Medical  X-ray  iLiiuipnienl,  lilectronic  l  ubes  and  I)e\  ices. 


1 .  How  rotary  blades  stroke 
off  whiskers.  Xorcko's  rotary 
liladt's  whirl  round  and  round 
o  continuously,  beneath 
whisker  combs  — unlike  the 
back-and-forth  ,  clipping 
action  of  other  shavers.  You 
shave  fast,  smooth,  close. 


2.  Flip-lop  cleaning. ..and  self 
adjusting.  Vou  just  push  the 
liuttoii  and  the  Speedshaver® 
llip-top  head  springs  open  to 
i  nipty  out  "whisker  dust." 
Blades  are  self  sharpening. 
iXorelco  adjusts  automatically 
to  shave  anv  beard. 


.'3.  IVn  Norcico  S|)ce(lsha\ cr 
today.  A< /i><  .S24.9.T.  (  imi 
pli  tf  with  travel  case.  For  the 
l.idies,  new  Lady  .\orelco  with 
twin  rotary  heads  in  misty 
pink,  gray  and  gold,  ac/dc 
■S 24.9.5  ...  or  new  Norelco 
Coquette,  ac/dc  $17.50. 

1.  Famous  "Sportsman"  for 
outrloorsmen.  motorists.  Runs 
on  ordinarN'  flashlight  batteries 
iir  plugs  into  an\'  car  lighter, 
(lomplete  with  mital  mirror, 
wi'atlicr-proof  travel  case  and 
battery  holder.  In  gra\'  and 
maroon.  $24.95. 


NOW!  A  FLORIDA 

INVESTMENT  YOU  CAN  MAKE  WITH  CONFIDENCE 


WEST  DAYTONA  ACRES 


17  MILES  FROM  THE  ATLANTIC  OCEAN 


IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  GOLDEN  TRIANGLE 


$495 


(165'  X  330') 


.  EACH  TRACT  APPROX,  54,450  SO.  FT.  •  NO 
CLOSING  COSTS  •  55'  MEAN  ELEVATION 
•  100%  OIL  AND  MINERAL  RIGHTS  •  ABSO- 
LUTELY   MARKETABLE    AND    INSURABLE  TITLE 


LOCATION 


let  i  (ace  iti  .  .  your  FLORIDA  in 
vsstment  Dollars  will  be  belter  spent  WHEN  THE  LAND 
YOU  BUY  IS  LOCATED  IN  AN  AREA  WITH  PLENTY  OF 
BASIC  FLORIDA  APPEAL  .  .  and  WEST  DAYTONA 
ACRES  —  just  26  rood  miles  from  world-famous  DAY- 
TONA BEACH  and  10  rood  miles  from  Delond,  the 
picturesque  seal  of  renowned  Volusia  County  ond  home 
of  Stetson  University  .  .  .  meets  all  the  basic  requirements! 


HERE  ARE  THE  VITAL  FACTS 

•  West  Daylona  Acres  is  located  only  17  miles 
inland  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Daytona 
Beach,  "The  World's  Safest  Bathing  Beach"  .  .  . 
one  of  the  great  natural  playgrounds  of  the  world. 


•  West  Daytona  Acres  is  located  in  the  Citrus 
growing  area  of  Volusia  County. 


•  West  Daytona  Acres  has  a  mean  elevation  of 
55  ft.  (Source:  Engineer's  Report.) 


•  West  Daytona  Acres  is  located  in  the  Golden 
Triangle,  famous  for  the  explosive  growth  of  mis- 
sile-connected industries  within  its  boundaries. 


When  you  buy  FLORIDA  REAL  ESTATE  as  on  in- 
vestment for  future  profits  ...  the  MOST  IM- 
PORTANT  SINGLE  FACTOR  TO  CONSIDER  15  THE 
NEARNESS  OF  THE  PROPERTY  TO  AN  ESTAB 
LISHED  AREA  .  .  .  where  growth  and  expansion  are 
now  toking  place. 

At  West  Doytono  Acres  ...  the  vilol  facts  favor 
Ihe  investor  .  OS  KEY  LOCATION  IS  THE  PRIME 
POINT  GOVERNING  FUTURE  PROFITS  IN  REAL 
ESTATE 


WHY  YOUR  BEST  INVESTMENT  IS 
JN  FLORIDA  UNIMPROVED  ACREAGE 

Again,  let  s  face  it.  Florido  is  ottracMng  over  4100  new 
residents  weekly.  The  Sunshine  State  is  the  fostesi  grow- 
ing State  in  a  Nation  oi  unprecedented  growth*  Wc 
know,  by  sobslontiated  statistics  that  people  come  to 
live  and  work  in  Florido  for  2  BIG  REASONS  — 
ClIMATE  AND  HEAITH.  The  two  go  hond  in  hond,  ond 
the  greater  Doytono  area,  with  o  yeor  round  overage 
temperotore  of  70  4  degrees,  is  one  of  the  Sunshine 
State's  most  heolthful. 

Small  wonder  then,  why  there  ore  over  1000  home  and 
homesite  subdivisions  within  a  50  mile  radius  of  West 
Doytono  Acres. 

WEST  DAYTONA  ACRES  IS 
NOT  A  HOMESITE  SUBDIVISION 

Rather,  this  virgin  land  is  o  speculotive  investment  in  the 
future  growth  of  Florido,  the  growingest  State  in  the 
Union,  like  all  acreage  everywhere  in  Florida,  some  of 
West  Daytona  Acres  is  wet  at  times, and  so  it  will  remain, 
wet  and  dry,  until  improvement  comes  to  this  oreo  of 
Volusia  County.  WHILE  FLORIDA  IS  IN  NO  IMMEDIATE 
DANGER  of  running  out  of  USABLE  LAND,  it  MAKES 
GOOD  INVESTMENT  SENSE  that  the  amazing  influx  of 
population  and  industry  FOllOWING  THE  SUN  TO 
SUNNY  FLORIDA  ore  constantly  forcing  prices  op  .  . 
for  land  in  established  areas  .  .  .  through  the  simple  'aw 
of  SUPPLY  AND  DBMAND. 


References: 

DeLond  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Doytono  Beach  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Miomi-Dode  Chomber  of  Commerce 
Hollywood-by-the  Sea  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Dory  Auerboch  Really  Company,  Realtor 


West  Daytona  Acres  is  located  in  the  very  heart  of 
FLORIDA'S  fomed  GOLDEN  TRIANGLE  which  has  gained 
national  reputation  because  of  the  explosive  expansion 
in  population  and  industry  within  its  boundorres.  The 
Triangle  comprises  the  land  and  coostol  beaches  between 
Jacksonville  on  the  North,  Orlando  on  its  Western,  in- 
land base,  and  Melbourne  on  the  South.  Mony  of 
Florida's  1 00  ,->lus  electronic  industries  that  hove 
"followed  ihe  sun"  to  settle  here  in  the  past  decade, 
hove  locoted  in  the  Triangle  to  give  logistic  support  to  the 
nation's  vast  missile  program.  Some  of  Ihe  big,  big 
reosons  why  the  Sunshine  Stale  has  increased  its  popula- 
tion 60%  in  eight  years,  ore  industriol  expansion,  in  the 
fields  of  electronics,  metolworking,  chemicols,  paper, 
plastics,  construction  and  the  garment  fields.  Coupled 
with  the  consistently  fine  climate,  the  location  of  West 
Daytona  Acres  .  .  .  just  17  miles  from  the  white,  sandy 
shores  of  Ihe  Atlantic  Occon  ...  is  another  BIG  IN- 
VESTMENT ADVANTAGE  YOU  ENJOY. 


REMEMBER!  .  .  .  YOU  TAKE  NO  RISK  IN  SENDING 
$10  to  reserve  your  1  'A  Acre  Tract  ol  West  Day- 
tona Acres.  We  will  send  you  complete,  certified 
information  .  .  .  that  you  can  evaluate  at  your 
leisure.  In  fact,  we  INVITE  COMPARISON  —  and 

osk    that  YOU  BE  THE  JUDGE!  If  you  ore 

not  satisfied  that  this  is  an  excellent  investment 
opportunity,  EVERY  PENNY  OF  YOUR  RESERVA- 
TION DEPOSIT  WILL  BE  RETURNED  WITHIN  60 
DAYS  FOR  ANY  REASON  WHATSOEVER. 


RUSH^KERVATION^OJJPON 

WEST   DAYTONA  ACRES  COMPANY 

1939  Harrison  Street  Anor^o 

Hollywood,  Florido  AL/^O/ 

i  l)u  isinn  of  Firstnmfrirn 
Ori  rlofmirtit  Corporation 

Enclosed  is  my  $10  reservation  deposit  on   I  % 

Acre  Tracts.  (Reserve  as  many  as  you  wish.)  Please  rush 
complete  details,  including  maps,  photos,  etc.  I  must  be 
convinced  that  this  is  on  excellent  speculative  Florido 
investment  ...  or  my  reservation  deposit  will  be  re- 
funded for  ony  reoson  whatsover,  within  60  days. 

NAME   

ADDRESS   

CITY    STATE 
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BRAND 
NAMES 


What 

a  Brand  Name 
tells  you 

Brand  Names  are  built  on  your 
confidence.  You  and  your  neigh- 
bors dictate  the  standards  a 
Brand  Name  product  must  meet 
to  consistently  deliver  the  value 
and  service  you  want. 

A  respected  Brand  Name  is  a 
manufacturer's  most  valuable 
asset  and  he  spares  no  effort  to 
protect  it  by  constantly  bettering 
his  product. 

A  Brand  Name  is  the  maker's 
guarantee  of  satisfaction  which  is 
doubly  endorsed  by  the  dealer 
who  sells  it. 

For  dependable  quality  and  con- 
sistent satisfaction  you  do  better 
with  brands  you  know;  get  to 
know  those  you  see  advertised  in 
this  magazine. 

To  get  the  most  for  your  money 
buy  by  Brand  Name  and  be  sure! 

A  Brand  Name  is  a 
maker's  reputation 


liUAND  NAMKS  FOUNDATION.  INC. 
437  FIITH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  16,  N.Y. 
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SHOP  FROM  HOME  BY  TV.  It's  raining  hard  and  she's  two-way  TV-telephone.  She  sees  the  merchandise  in  color 
busy.  So  she  presses  a  button  and  talks  to  the  store  over  a       and  makes  her  choice.  Already,  they're  working  on  this. 


POWER  COMPANIES  BUILD  FOR  YOUR  FUTURE  ELECTRIC  LIVING 


All  kinds  of  exciting  new  electric 
appliances  are  just  around  the  cor- 
ner, the  inventors  say. 

One  of  these  days  you  may  shop 
by  TV  .  .  .  have  an  appliance  that 
takes  food  from  the  freezer  to  the 
range,  then  cooks  and  serves  it,  all 
electrically  .  .  .  and  a  scrubber  that 
cleans  the  kitchen  floor  automati- 
cally and  scurries  back  to  its  own 
wall-cupboard. 

You'll  probably  put  twice  as  much 
electricity  to  work  as  you  do  today 
—  twice  as  much  doing  chores  for 
you  at  home,  and  twice  as  much 
helping  you  in  your  job. 

That's  why  the  hundreds  of  inde- 
pendent electric  light  and  power 


companies  are  building  new  plants 
and  facilities  to  double  their  sup- 
ply in  ten  years.  They  and  their 
millions  of  owners  invest  close  to 
$4,000,000,000  a  year,  which  means 
the  companies  can  build  ivithout 
using  taxpayers'  money. 

In  spite  of  this,  certain  people 
are  urging  the  government  to  build 
billions  of  dollars  worth  of  federal 
electric  power  systems  —  on  top  of 
nearly  $5,500,000,000  of  taxpayers' 
money  already  spent  for  such  "pub- 
lic power." 

You  can  get  more  facts  and  figures 
about  this  in  a  new,  free  booklet. 
Just  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  at 
the  right. 


POWER  COMPANIES 

Room  1108-D,  1271  Ave.  of  the  Americas 

New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  material  checked  below: 

□  The  new,  free  booklet,  "Who  Pays 
for  Government-in-the-Electric- 
Buslness?"... telling  how  my  taxes 
are  affected  when  the  government 
gets  into  the  electric  business, 
and  important  facts  about  the  in- 
dependent electric  companies. 

□  Names  of  companies  that  sponsor 
this  advertisement. 

Name  

(Please  print) 

Address  

City  Zone  

State   


AMERICA'S  INDEPENDENT  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES 


''This  is  my  own, 

my  native  land 
and  this  is  her 

glorious  music 


Our  American  heritage  in  music:  Stars 
and  Stripes  Forever,  Dixie,  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic,  Home  on  the 
Range,  America  the  Beautiful,  and 
oilier  star-spangled  favorites. 

Full  symphony  orchestra  gives  stirring, 
yet  sensitive,  performances  of  these 
beloved  melodies.  You  will  agree  this 
new  album  is  one  to  be  treasured  in 
every  home  in  our  land. 


SP  8523  (stereo) 
P8523  (reg.  L.P.) 


FOR  A 
SENSATIONAL 
FREE  OFFER! 

5ee  the  Inside  heat  Cover  of 

Next  Month's 

AMERICAN 

LEGION 
MAGAZINE 


CORONER 


BEHIND  THE  NEWS 


As  ONE  OF  OUR  elder  statesmen  was  re- 
x\.  cently  niisiiuorcd  as  saying,  when- 
ever there's  trouble  you  are  likely  to  find 
the  communists  exploiting  it.  Keeping 
that  in  mind,  you  can  better  understand 
such  news  events  as: 

1.  1  he  militant  attitude  of  the  pacifists, 
insisting  that  li'c  should  stop  nuclear  de- 
\  clopnients. 

2.  The  smears  against  noncommunist 
Germany,  prior  to  the  summit  meeting 
where  Khrushchev  will  demand  conces- 
sions. 

3.  Tlie  manner  in  which  propaganda 
hacks  still  glorify  Fidel  Castro. 

4.  The  new  drive  by  the  same  old  bunch 
for  recognizing  Red  China. 


SETBACKS  FOR  AMERICA 


I\  ( ASE  vou  have  been  going  on  the 
happy  assumption  that  we  have  nothing 
to  \\()rr\'  about,  the  following  recent 
new  s  stories  may  disillusion  and  disliearten 
\ ou.  From  all  indications,  w  e  are  gaining 
no  ground  in  the  present  conflict. 

1.  Merchant  seamen  who  had  been  classi- 
fied as  poor  security  risks  are  again  eligi- 
ble for  jobs  on  American  ships.  A  Federal 
court  order  in  .March  lifted  a  ban  on  sub- 
versives w  hich  had  been  imposed  by  the 
Coast  Guard  screening  program. 

2.  The  Ford  I'oundation,  working 
through  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany, has  commissioned  iMarc  Blitzstein  to 
w  rite  an  opera  about  Sacco  and  \'anzetti, 
the  two  radicals  who  were  executed  for 
murder  in  1927  and  who  have  long  since 
been  enshrined  as  martyrs  by  leftists. 
Since  Blitzstein  admitted  membership  in 
the  (Communist  Party  and  has  been  active 
in  communist  causes  for  years,  it  looks  as 
though  the  Ford  folks  arc  buying  a  lot  of 
musical  propaganda. 

3.  .\  New  York  Cit>'  high  school  boy, 
one  F.dward  Jahn,  who  refused  to  take  an 
oath  of  loyalty  to  his  country,  has  been 
welcomed  to  .Antioch  College.  Master 
Jalin  is  nor  likely  to  ha\  c  his  mind  changed 
about  lo\'aIty  at  that  "liberal"  establish- 
ment. 

4.  Howard  da  Silva,  of  the  Broadway 
musical  Fiorello,  who  was  identified  be- 
fore the  House  Un-American  .Activities 
C^ommittee  as  a  communist,  was  a  featured 
entertainer  at  a  \\'ashington  political  get- 
together  attended  b\-  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President.  When  asked  about 
this,  the  lady  in  charge  of  the  entertain- 
ment program  pointed  out  that  Mr.  da 
SiK  a  was  not  behind  bars,  which  ol)\  iously 
was  a  fact. 


.f.  Simonc  Signoret,  French  movie  star 
w  ho  was  refused  a  visa  to  visit  the  U.S.  in 
19.^7  — visas  being  refused  to  communists 
and  other  subversives  —  was  honored  by 
the  .Motion  Picture  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  w  hich  awarded  her  an  "Oscar  "  in 
April.  This  gave  her  a  coast-to-coast  TV 
network  appearance.  Mile.  Signoret,  until 
this  year,  could  not  have  recei\ed  the 
award  because  of  her  political  acti\  ities, 
but  recenth-  tlie  rules  were  "liberalized." 

6.  The  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations, 
whose  devious  propagandizing  was  instru- 
mental in  bringing  a  communist  regime  to 
China,  as  show  n  in  \  oluminous  testimony 
compiled  by  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee,  had  its  tax-exempt  status 
re\  oked  as  a  result  of  those  iiearings.  But 
even  this  slap  on  the  wrist  was  assuaged  a 
few  weeks  ago  when  the  institute  w  as 
again  granted  its  tax-exempt  status. 

7.  .\t  the  same  time  an  anticommunist 
organization,  the  Committee  of  One  .Mil- 
lion, w  hich  has  been  fighting  to  prevent 
the  recognition  of  Red  China,  was  refused 
tax-exempt  status. 

8.  .Alfred  Kohlberg  died  on  April  7. 
One  of  the  Nation's  most  effective  fighters 
against  communism,  Mr.  Kohlberg  w  as 
credited  with  starting  the  in\  estigatioiis 
that  exposed  the  machinations  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Pacific  Relations.  He  occasionally 
wrote  for  this  magazine,  his  last  contribu- 
tion appearing  in  "What  You  As  An  In- 
dividual Can  Do  To  Fight  Comnumisni,  ' 
in  tile  .April  issue.  His  ad\  ice  w  as  to  w  rite 
letters  to  newspapers  and  to  officials. 


COLLEGE-TYPE  ESSAY 


A FEW  WEEKS  .\GO  3  scurrilous  attack  on 
The  American  Legion  \\  as  puldislicd 
in  the  Tarbed,  campus  newspaper  of  tlie 
University  of  North  Carolina.  Conform- 
ing to  the  pseudoliberal  line  that  ci\  il 
liberties  are  somehow  violated  if  com- 
munists are  nor  employed  by  nio\  ie- 
makcrs,  this  sophomoric  essay  denounced 
tlie  Legion  for  criticizing  Stanlc\'  Kramer 
and  Otto  Preniinger  for  their  w  illingness 
to  hire  people  who  have  helped  the  com- 
munist cause. 

As  a  sample  of  the  style  emplo.ved  1)>' 
the  youthful  essayist,  we  present  hcrew  itii 
the  concluding  paragraph  of  his  piece: 

"If  you  have  ever  attended  a  Legion 
convention  or  lived  in  a  tow  n  w  iiere  one 
is  held,  I  need  write  no  further  w  ords  of 
explanation.  Many  of  the  Legioimaires 
defend  \sic\  upon  such  a  town  with  a 
plague-like  affect  [sic\  tolerated  usually 
because  of  the  capital  they  bring  w  itii 
them  and  leave  in  local  tills.  Their  main 
purpose  is  normally  anything  but  con\  en- 
tion  busine.ss  and  includes  lusting  for  the 
localh-  available  women,  engaging  in  bois- 
terous drunkenness,  poker  phn  ing,  push- 
ing and  shoving,  and  criticizing  e\  erytiiing 
w  ithin  sigiit.  .And  then  their  national  com- 
mander has  the  blatant  audacity  to  pontifi- 
cate from  his  paste-board  pedestal  with 
nauseous  and  grossly  pretentious  dicta. 
"Excuse  nic  while  I  regurgitate."' 
The  author  of  this  silly,  untruthful 
smear  w  as  billed  as  Frank  Crow  ther.  .As 
far  as  we  know,  he  is  not  related  to  Bosley 
Crowtlicr,  movie  editor  of  The  New 
York  Times,  but  the  two  Crowthers  ob- 
viously think  alike  with  regard  to  the 
Legion's  stand  on  Kramer  and  Premingcr. 
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Buy  Direct  from  SCOTT  MITCHELL,  America's  Leading  Mail  Order  House,  and  Save! 


$14 


95 


plus 
50c  pp. 
&  hUlg. 


One  of  our  BEST  Values! 
2.9  AMP  HEAVY  DUTY  V4'  RAM  DRILL 
with  Jacobs  Geared  Chuck  &  Key 

Reg.  S39.9S — Uur  Price 

Ask  any  expert  and  he"ll  always  say  "RAM  for  Heavy  Duty 
Work."  Not  just  an  ordinary  2,  2Vi  or  2',i  amp  unit,  but  a 
powerful  full  2.9  AMP.  drill  to  do  every  heavy  duty  job  in 
home,  shop  or  industry.  Built  to  take  years  of  rough-tough  use.  Newer,  more 
rugged  motor  gives         capacity  in  hard  wood  and  U"  capacity  in  steel  with  a| 
full  load  speed  of  1200  R.P.M.  Durable,  mirror  finished,  lightweight  aluminum  . 
housing.  Features  Universal,  series  wound  AC-DC  motor;  heavy  duty  multiple  | 
thrust  ball  bearings:  automatic  release  trigger  switch  with  locking  pin;  6  ft.  2  conductor,  i 
UL  approved  cord  and  plug.  Standard  115  V.  AC-DC.  This  powerhouse  measures  !) "  in  I 
length  vet  weighs  only  3'.>  lbs.  II  vou've  ever  needed  a  drill  or  find  that  your  present  \,"  I 
job  just  won't  do  the  things  you  expect  of  it.  ORDER  THIS  2.9  AMP  >,  '  RAM  DRILL  TODAY!  j 

BECOMES  A  SUPER-POWERFUL  ANTENNA* 


I  Turns  a  simple  get-together  into  a  FIESTA  . . .  | 


PARTY 
PATIO 
LITES 


.lUlillll.  I 


Automatically  Switches  Lights  ON 
at  Dusk -OFF  at  Daybreak 

Ever-Alert  PHOTO-EYE 

Protects  Home  Against  Burglary 

.\  (i;irkerie<J  home  is  an  open  in- 
vilation  to  burglars,  sneak  thieves 
and  even  mischief-bent  youngsters.        ~—  ■ 

If  away  for  a  clay  or  a  month.  Photo-Eye  can  help  I  .^,,1^   .imaKinR   i)rici>ion  ouinoni. 
protect  your  home  and  valuables.   Simply  plug  |  unit  piucs  in  iiiie  am   elect lonu 
Photo- 1: ye  inio  one  or  more  lamps  and  then  into  , '^Sy;,- ^;^7ri„ 'JJ^^pJlat/- an^^^ 
any  AC  outlet.  Place  front  of  unit  before  any  wm-  •  iie.s  in  its  iibiiit.v  to  convert  all  tiie 


^    strliiK  th.-.- 
^  (lur.thio  translucent 

plastic    Klolie    lltes  wltli 
i-ilt   c-<ilore(t   btlllis   on    any  comenie 
i'"it  .   .   .  pliiK  in  .   .    .  aiKi  VKti 
iM.ns  effect  of  a  carniv;il.   K  (jIoIm 

1.  hed  to  2.5  ft.  of  U.I,.  Approved  Wire  for  <nit  I 
Wiinderful  for  eooU-outs.  barbecues.  i;.ir(len  oi  I 
v.dts.  costume  parlies.  IJress  ur>  .your  lunne  l<n  ■ 
Ulay  occasion  -  even  .Vinas.  Suitable  for  inrloiii  | 
ciilously  transforms  rten.  basement  any  spare  . 
into  a  cheerful  little  ruininis  room,  filve  .vour  own  I 
■s  for  the  yotniir  folks  .  .  .  keei>  the  teenatrers  at 
'.  ^Ire.it  for  clnirch  bazaars  :m(I  other  civic  .'ilT.ilrs  I 
l.r  Mil  i.-.il  ly  suRRests  |>artv  bleas  to  \oti.  Sinirle  set' 
:>-i.-  I'Hh  -2.")  ft.  wire  will  do  beautiful  loli  on  aveiajre  | 


Id  • 


tMlii 


re<iuii 
-lasts 


till 


I  with  Sensational  Plug-Tenna 


Edminofes  Cosily  Roof  &  Rabbilt 
Ear  Antennas 


■I."    Ill   iiic  iiuii.-.<r  H1U1.C.    ou........  ^i.,,.,  I..  ™ —  I  tenna    —    assures  mil 

•liable  you  to  place  it  on  the  window  sul.  along-  ■  from  aii  directions 
dde  of  window  fiame  or  in  any  vertical  or  hori-  '  f,V^*'*p'"rV\.." Vv''''s'\Fi-! 


in  almost 
-out  of  tile  \ 
F.xcenetu 


Complete  Set-8-5"  Globes-8  Bulbs 
8  Sockets  and  25  ft.  of  wire-only 


$1  I  .95  I 
*  *  pud  I 

(2  Complete  Set5— $2.1)  , 


OFF.    Break-resistant    plastic  case 
ivory  finish  with  black  trim.  Measures 
2'ix4x1i'4". 


$Q-95 

'  ppd. 


ONLY  75c  EACH 


Ill  ■^■;>'_—  -  it's     perfe.tlv     S\Flv!     F.Nrellenl     also  for   

zontal  position.  As  night  falls,  the  light  sensitive  |  am  km  .imi  shon  wav  radios  | 

Photo-Eye   automatically   .switches   lights   ON  —  i —  —  —  —  —  —  —  

(hen.  as  day  breaks,  it  automatically  turns  lights  j     Patented,  UL  Approved 

j  PROJECTS  PICTURES  IN  FULL 
COLOR  TO  4  FT.  WIDE 

I  No    Films   or    Negatives    Reqiiireil ! 

I Adjustable     Twin     Lens  Enlarges 
ANYTHING    Illustrated  or  Printed 
^.....-r^   ■        •  J  I  —    Photos,    Clippings,    Fine    Print.   -  . 

For  the  /4^|,yio^"J[;JJj5'""«''"'''         '  Coins.  Stamps,  Maps,  even  Tiny  insects  and  Butterflies—  I 

•  Flat  Nose  ,         cutting  Nippers  |  fsainst  Any  Flat  White  Screen  or  Surlace!  ■ 

•  Combination  •  Round  Nose  .  It  s  lim!   It  s   Kdiicational!   Its  a   iiiiiM  simlcnu  I 

•  Diagonal  Cutter         •  Snipe  I  Ifinln'is.  (Iraft.smen.  biisine.ss  e.>:cciitivcs,  imlilic  spcaK.rs.  1 

•  One  Side  Flat— One  Side  Round  |  wll<'';"is  ot  every  sort.  Any  pictiiii-  an.v  coni|,aiat.vcU 
FUR  iKWFi.KKs,  Di'TU  Ai.  woliKEIts.  HOBBY-  I  nat  <)l)]ect — placctl  Under  the  .iViiX',    nDciiiui;  at  the  base  I 
is'is.    ('K\FTSMf:\    OF   ALL   KINDS!    These  I  of  the  .Masna.iector  will  be  pro.iccti'(l  deaiU  and  enlaii^i  d  , 

sniierl.  Fiiropean  in.struments  are  of  deei..  I  n,,  to  lour  Ic-i  t  «  iclr.  in  full  color  or  lilael,  .ind-tvliili'.  I  ^-^jsT't 
All-<iver  ;,-round   and   polished   to   smooth   Hard  ,  I  iccisioii  iiiaili-,  liolished  T«in  l.ells  1-  easlh   adill-t-  d  to  I       ^  l|  '^Jf  f 


The  romance  of  dancing  lights  and  shadows  I 
TROPIC  TORCHES  on  6  FOOT  > 
SECTIONAL  STEEL  POLES  , 

Enjoy  the  cool  nitiht  air  outdoors  .  .  ■  i 
turn  the  grounds  into  a   tairyland   ol  I 
real  torchlight  .  .  .  with  these  7  inch  | 
diameter  torch  lanterns  of  bright  spun  ' 
aluminum.    No    wires    or    clcctricit\  I 
needed  —  no  danger  of  "shorts"  —  costs' 
pennies    to   operate.    BURNS    KEROSENE  I 
WITH    A    BRIGHT    AMBER    FLAME.    For  j 
patio,  terrace,  lawn,  driveway,  poolsidc  ...  I 
as  driving  aids  on  night  when  you're  ex-  i 
pecting  company  .  .  .  for  garden  parties,  I 
barbecues,     cook-outs,     camping,     beach  I 
parties,  night  fishing,  outdoor  displays  .  .  .  ' 
other  practical  purposes.  KILLS  BUGS.  MOTHS  I 
I  AND    MOSQUITOES.    Easy    to    douse    with    chain-  J 
(ttached  cover.  1 

2  for  $y.95  4  for  $|  ^.90  | 

plus  50c  pp.  &  hdlg,  plus  $1.00  pp.  &  hdlg.  I 


I.  ,  ^  > . 
ii!  iim 

njrni   tension.   Jaws   meet   pertectiy   to  saier 
and  securely  hold  even  the  most  delicate 
iects  in  tlie  hard-to-reacli  corners  and  anf;.. 
ch  Idler  is  4"   loniT  and  a  veritable  (rem   ol  I 


^i;'.  j  FREE!  Handy  Luggage-Type  Carrying  Case  $^95  . 
I  plus  35c  pp.  &  hdlg.     '  I 


Prevents  Window  Entry! 
Warns  Against  Fires! 
Combination  BURGLAR 
^1  «  W  and  FIRE  ALARM 


1 


prcclsKtn  ;infl  .streiifrth . 

 I!!2'lI'jr-!'LL!r_'ll'*^_  ' '"S'anfly  &  Cleanly  Removes  Old  Paint!  j 

j  IMPORTED  FROM  ENGLAND  j 


'Hoppy"  SPLIT-IMAGE  TRANSIT 

The  Most  Revolutionary  LEVEL  & 
INCLINE  MEASURE  ever  made!  \ 
This  simple  yet  amazingly  accurate  instin-  ■ 
mfnt  indicates  level  and  measures  incline  I 
(town  to  a  fraction  of  an  Incli,  Make.--  _ 
bubble  typo  or  string  levels  obsolete.  11  I 
  .    -         -                  J,  I 


not  only  indicates  level,  but  shows  exactly 


Electric  PAINT  SCRAPER! 


m  one  coiM[)a 
.lU-d  unit,  you  ha' 
developed!  Should 


(2  for  S7.00 
ppd.) 

■\PfnvUu  battel 


I 
I 

your  home  | 
iw.    window  • 


ho 


prison,    uslnti  the  spllt-lmaffe  transit  and 

taru'tl    supplied   with   it,   can   perform   anv  I 

I.  \  fibii;.     Iin  i  ine-measurine    .iot>    quickly.  I  _  guarantee 

e.isily.  accurately  — measures  Inclines  down  ■  woodwork!   Just   pluK   into   any  AC  oi 

to  tlio   tliinm  ss  of  a  dime  at   25  feet.   So  |  pc  <)ut!et  and  you're  ready  to  rut  hours 

accurate  It  van  be  used  in-  ■  of  |;ii>f>r   Into  minutes.   Imported  from 

stead   of   expensive   surve>  -  .95  I  I  jvI  jmhI      Ide.d    f  it    professional  and 

inc  equipment  for  most  Krad-  Oi^ih  ■   niKit.iir     Com  pi  etc   with   nine   feet  ol" 

inpr  and  construction  wotk.  p:»o.  ■  jn.-i^  ^  _,|„,v  «  ire    ll'»  volts. 


■ellulose    or  var 
any     sui  l*a<-e.     Ihi-  ama 
ctric  scraper  will  cleanly 
■ve    it    all  -    instantly!  1 
ay  with  old-fa^-hioned  danire 
blow-torchfN    .iiid  chciniiM 


Reg.  $15.00 
OUR  PRICE 


$3.95 

nolpr....!.  iiu-: 
le  of  the  m.>-.t 
burtrlar  try  to 
sliirhtest    dislurhan»'e   of    wliulow . 

si  I  ad  e .    Venetian    blind   or   door   automatical  ly   sets   off   a  I 

loixl.  howlinsr  siren  that  can  be  beard  blocks  away  ANI>.  I 

this  same  alarm  ;icts  as  a  fire  detector.  As  soon  as  room  ■ 

Iteniiterature   hits    1  rt.l   deprees,   this  same   alarm  thermo-  | 

-.tatlrallv  controlled,   "^oes  offV  The  real   beauty  of  tliK  ■ 

I unit  is  that  it  will  last  a  lifetime  because  there  Is  abso  | 

luU'I\'  noihintr  to  KO  out  of  order.  Works  on  a  slnK'e  flash  - 

n.ri.t  1..,,.,^..    Anyone  can  Install  It  in  seconds  —  anywherr '  I 

I>rnte4't  one  or  several  windttws  and  ' 

afe  -  buy  several '.  I 


FAST  —  Powerful  —  Durable 

SINGLE  HAND  WRENCHES 


IDEAL  FOR 

Leveling  &  Grading  Model  Train  Tables 

Contour  Foundation        Terracing  T.ibie 

Plowing  Work  Duct  Leveling 

Carpentry  P^itio  Install  ition  Irrit^ation 

Brick  Laying  Building  Shelving:;  Flooring 

Ct  mentWork  Yard  Grading     Oo-lt-  Work 

Guttering  Fencing  Yourself  Jobs  Drainage  Work 

Surveying  Plumbing  Masonry 

CARRYING  CASE  —  Fitted,    heavy   plastic  leatfier-like 

carrying  case   with   hrass   lock  —  $1.25  ppd. 


Perfect  Protection  Against  Dirt.  Water,  Chemicalsl  I 

Smoke  Vinyl  COVERALLS 

In  Handy  fold-A-Way  Path 

One  of  the  most  comfortable,  touKlicst 
wearing  coveralls  available  anywhere!  I 
Custom  dosigncd.  one  piece^  roomy  cut  ] 


29-Piece  Chrome  Vanadium 

DRILL  SET 

l^speclally    made    for    speed  drilling, 
sturdy  plastic  tool  roll.  F'lnest  alloy  steel  I 
<lriils   hardened   and   precision   ground   to  ■ 
rhe  sharpest,   longest  lasting  cutting  edge  | 


obtainable; 


easily    and    cleanly  bite 


uaranteed  for  thousands  of  drillings 


Time  ism.uH  v  :ui<l  th.-.-  m-, 
■    ^  ^  -..iiiie  Single  Hand  Wrenclns 

^OOJ''       "Ulp.  ilorm  in  spo.  d  an. I 

*  .^^^^  srr  \i<  e  any  ordinary  wrench. 

^-1^        .P  ^\^  s   -nai>  hack  on  tenipen-d 


p'rlng  and   soUdl>  I 
t   to   be  tigliteiicd  . 


Drop  Forged  Steel  with  polished  ■ 
teel  iH'ads.   10"  wrench  .taws  open  I 


K"  wrench  to  I  Vt  " 


tear-resist    construction.    Full    IcnKth  | 

dipper — goes  on  and  off  in  an  instant!  ,  ^    a  -»  . 

It's  rugfjed.  durable,  light  weight ,  |  Co^^Plete  set  ol  3  wrenches- 


Tliere  Is  only  a  limited  ciu; 
those  Imported  German  sets  a\  ' 
this  low  price,  so  hurry!  |^0y^ 

Also  .-iv.ilMble  with  Turned  ^PPd. 
drills.  In  lndlvldu.ll  poi-ket  ri>n    $0.9  5 

••pnd. 


100';   waterproof!  Not  affected  by  oil.  ■   

urease,  mildew  or  ordinary  chemicals.  I 
Guaranteed  not  to  crack,  stick  or  peel  I 
in  temperature  as  low  as  30  degrees  ■ 
below  zero.  Indispensable  protection  | 
acainst  soiling  clothes  when  changing-  ,  , 
tires.    Ideal    for   Fishermen,    Outdoor  |  f 

  _  Workers.     Gas     Station     Attendants  ■ 

,  Hunters.  Farmers.  Delivery  Men,  Golfers,  ga  ■  _ 

u  mi'iiv  I.'f  '  Gardeners.  Heavy  House  Cleaning  Chores,   'Oppd  I  V 

.nil  ilile    It  I  ftl^     ONLY    1  J 

jg,49    j  In  Small.  Medium  &  Large.  Specify  when  orderinR.  |  ^ 


Mown    Shanks    to    fit  .all 


30  POWER  ACHROMATIC 
TEIESCOPE,  Coated, 
Optical  Ground,  Color 
Corrected 


'  Fits  Any  V/'  Electric  Drill 


60  Pc.  Set 
CHROME  VANADIUM  | 
Wire  Gauge  DRILLS  | 

Top  quality  German  import  high  test  ■  Heavy  Lined  Pigskin  Case 

Chrome    Vanadium    Drills    designed  I  ,^,;;:l'^^.,/>^„Xfmen^  'VS^^^^ 
for  . speed  drilling  through  toughest  I  ei"  ?his'"30xTO^^^^ 
steels,  woods,  plastic,  iron  and  aluminum.     A  $14.95     '  ide.ii  for  the  study  of  hirds.  .mi- 
Precision    ground    long-lasting    cutting      Value       I  m.ils.  .ships  at  so.t.  st.irs.  pl.inets 

edges.    Guaranteed    to    give    years    of    Now  Only    I  ^.''fy  ."Ust'Tt  ohiect  th.it   

satisfaction.  A  full  60  pc.  set  Nos.  1  SC  4  0  I 
thru  60   ! 

Dius  35c  DD   and  hdin    I  dr.iw  tubes  extend  to   lai'.".   When  collapsed,   teIeseoj>e  ■ 

PIUS  JOC  pp.  ana  nain.  I  ^^^^  ^^^^^  snap. closure  plsskfn  case  7  i  .  "x  1    s  "  with  leather  |  heavy  lic,ulds.  2a  ,  •  In  Olamoi er 1  :■.  •  1  li  ■  wi,ie.    plus  ^bc  , 
"           I  vtr.ip                                                                                                 I      A   terrific  Import  from  West  Germany.              pp  &  hdic  | 
ttl  I  


$2*"  1 

Dins  .35c  pp.  &  hdlfj  | 
I 


Rugged  6000  Lb.  Test 
NYLON  TOW  CABLE 

If  e\er  stuck  in  snow,  niud  or  rilli  li.  tln  i. 
iiothintr  hiindler  t<i  h.ive  in   vour  c.ir  tli:iii 
super-stronK.    All    Nvlon   Tow   C.ihle.  Te--t 
proven  to  over  tJiKM)  lbs.   pull,  inoi-e  thiui 
enoiijrh    for   even    the    bltrircst    trucks  ;m*l 


One  enrt  h:i-~  ht-nvy  sifi-l  .*;n.ni>  rl.i 
while  other  end  Is  looped.  Me.isines  IT)  ft 
lonj;.  Also  in\ ;ilii;d)le  in  home  :uul  fo 
inrliistry . 

P'"S.  25c  HP 


$2 


I 


I 


I  Hardened  Steel  ROTARY  RASP 

ly    j  Rasps,  Shapes,  Planes  and  Mixes  in  a  Jiffy!  | 

05   '  No    home,    farm,    slaraue    or    shop   <-.nl    afford    tiol    lo    lia\(  I 


Inilenious  Hotar>'  l{:isi>.  .'<ii,ip  Into  the 


ving  only  ..   

U'lnulne  achromatic  lens  can  bring  you.  Chromium  plated  I  wood,    plastle.    Iibre.    etc.:  pinttin: 
tubes  extend  to   131'.",   When  collapsed,   teIeseoj>e  ■  boards   and    nil.xlnir   of  oils,  paint 
.  plsskin  rase  7  i  j  "x  I  ■'■  s  "  \^■i^h  leallier  |  he,tvy  liquids.  2''  i"  In  diamet 


feet  for  f.ist  shaping  of  furniture,  rasplnir  of  no 
  of   floors,    ?  I  .VO 


Same  set  above  available  with  Huot 
Metal  index  container  


Also  availoble-20-PC,  SET 
NOS.  61-80  WIRE  GAUGE  DRILLS 

Finest  steel!  Tops  for  precision  worl:  in 
woods,  plastic,  iron,  aluminum,  etc.  In- 
cludes plastic  kit  with  marked  pocket 
for  each  drill   


plus  35c  pp.  ajid^hdln.  |      s^nj  checl<  or  money  order.  If  COD,  fees  extra.  Money  Back  Guarantee.     Qep^    AL-6,  | 

41  5  S.  Broadway  ' 


Yonkers,  N.  Y.  | 


Space-age  Communications 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


An  artist's  conception  of  the 
astronaut's  capsule  in  orbit 


is  helping  to  create  the 
world-wide  communications 
and  tracking  network 
for  America's 
first  man  into  space 

Another  epoch-making  space 
communications  assignment  was 
recently  given  to  the  Bell  System. 

Because  of  our  experience  in 
this  field,  we  have  been  asked  to 
set  up  a  communication,  telem- 
etry and  tracking  network  which 
will  girdle  the  globe  and  main- 
tain contact  for  Project  Mercury 
—  America's  effort  to  put  a  man 
into  orbit. 

Western  Electric,  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem's manufacturing  and  supply 
unit,  heads  an  industrial  team 
which  will  create  this  network  for 
the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

In  all,  18  stations  around  the 
world  are  being  constructed  for 
the  network,  using  existing  radar 
and  communication  facilities 
where  possible.  The  network's 
mission :  to  track  and  monitor  the 
flight  of  the  space  capsule,  trans- 
mit signals  to  its  instruments,  and 
provide  a  dependable  voice  chan- 
nel between  the  astronaut  and 
his  colleagues  on  earth. 

Creating  communications  sys- 
tems for  the  space  era  which  are 
as  reliable  as  man  can  make  them 
is  familiar  work  for  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem. It's  a  natural  development 
of  the  telephone  system  which 
serves  you  so  well  today,  and  will 
serve  you  still  better  in  the  future. 


Hide/.-  lines  represent  expected  orbits  of  the  astronaut's  capsule. 
I'roject  Mercury  firoiuid  stations  will  be  close  to  tlie  orbital  path 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


BRIEFLY 

About 

BOOKS 

Reading  maltef  that  may  interest  you. 

The  Law  and  the  Profits,  by  Prof.  C.  North- 
cote  Parkinson.  noucnroN  mifflin  co., 
S5.50.  A  stimulating  l)ot)k,  sometimes  seri- 
ous, sometimes  funny,  which  deals  with 
bloated  bureaucracy  and  the  taxes  being 
pressured  out  of  everyone  to  support  it. 

The  Fierce  Lambs,  by  A.  A.  Hoehling. 
i.iTTi.r,  bROWN  &  CO.,  .^3.95.  An  account  of 
"The  Big  War"  and  of  tlic  year  1917,  when 
America  went  over  there  to  make  the  \\  <irld 
safe  for  democracy. 

The  Conscience  of  a  Conservative,  by  Barry 
Goldwater.  victor  publishing  co.,  $3.  Some 
expressions  tliat  arc  highly  significant  in 
view  of  the  coming  presidential  campaign 
and  Senator  Goldvvater's  political  potential. 

The  Seven:  Navy  Subchaser,  by  \\'illiam  Ed- 
ward Sycrs.  DUEix,  sloan  &  pearce,  $4.95.  A 
novel,  described  as  "a  true  story,"  telling  of 
a  subchaser  that  served  in  the  Caribbean 
and  the  far  Pacific. 

Dictionary  of  American  Naval  Fighting 
Ships,  edited  by  Lt.  James  G.  Boland  and 
I).  K.  Jack  Bauer,  u.s.  government  printing 
OFFICE,  $3.  A  required  text  for  those  inter- 
ested in  naval  affairs. 

How  to  Make  Better  Color  Transparencies 
Every  Time,  by  Kenneth  S.  Jolmson. 
R.  MASCHKE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  $1.50.  Ways  to 
get  the  best  results  from  the  wonderful  new 
color  films. 

A  IManiial  of  Photographic  Interpretation. 

\MER1CAN  SOCIETY  OF  PHOTOGRAMMETRY,  $15. 

Outstanding  photogranimetrists  explain  the 
use  of  aerial  piiotography. 

The  Bottom  of  the  Harbor,  by  Joseph 
Mitchell.  LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO.,  $3.95.  The 
man  who  wrote  McSorley's  Woiidci-fiil 
Siiloo/i  discusses  the  New  York  waterfront 
in  six  colorful  stories. 

Afodern  China,  A  Brief  History,  by  David 
Nelson  Rowe.  n.  van  nostuand  co.,  $1.25. 
Traces  China  from  the  Emperors  to  what 
is  happening  under  communism. 

The  Real  Nixon,  by  Beia  Koniit/xr.  raxd, 
MCNALi.Y  &  CO.,  $3.95.  Described  as  "a  three- 
dimensional  look  at  w  hat  makes  Nixon  tiie 
man  he  is." 

AVake  of  the  Wahoo,  by  Forest  J.  Sterling. 
ciiii.roN  COMPANY,  $3.95.  The  story  of  a 
submarine  that  has  become  legendary. 

//  you  wish  to  order  any  of  these  books, 
send  check  or  money  order  itiade  out  to 
The  Bookiiiailer,  Inc.  Address:  209  F.ast 
34th  St.,  New  York  16,  N.  V.  Books  will  be 
sent  postpaid. 
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Guard  your  family! 
Fight  cancer  with  a 
checkup  and  a  check 


Send  your  contribution  to  "Cancer,"  in  care  of  your  local  post  office 


CANCER! 
SOCIETYfe 


HE  LEARNS 

Sir:  Thank  you  for  rlic  cnligluciiing 
article  <in  coninuinist  rcinfiltration  in 
I  As  a  l)o>'  of  15,  I  tlidn't 

\y.\y  much  attention  to  the  coniinunist 
infiltration  of  Hollywood  in  1946-47; 
hut  today,  as  a  \  eteran  of  the  Korean 
War,  in\'  interest  is  extrenieh'  aroused. 
The  fact  that  these  communists  are 
being  rehired  should  arouse  all  Ameri- 
cans to  the  fact  that  this  menace  is  far 
from  tlead.  But  bringing  this  [iroblem 
before  the  public  is  not  enough.  We 
must  take  tiie  lead  in  sliowing  tiie  way 
to  put  a  sw  ift  end  to  this  practice  of 
hiring  communists.  Wc  couUl  hit  the 
producers  wiiere  it  hurts  most— in  the 
pockerl)f)(>k  —  by  an  open  boycott  of 
these  films  and  theaters  that  insist  on 
showing  them.  A  little  local  publicity 
and  a  few  orderh'  pickets  could  stop 
riiis  communist  infiltration  from  re- 
curring. 

Name  ^VithlK■l<I 

I'ittsh/friih,  I'll. 

CHEERS  COMMANDER 

Sir:  Three  rousing  cheers  for  National 
Commander  Martin  B.  McKneally's 
forthright  and  emphatic  denunciation 
of  the  individuals  and  organizat ion.s 
tliat  are  threatening  to  rein\  adc  the 
I  lolh'wood  film  industry  w  ith  anotiier 
communistic  spearhead.  All  I^egion- 
naires,  their  families,  and  friends 
should  respond  to  the  Commander's 
statement  w  ith  a  rigid  bov  cott. 

Walter  Jcremie  Tefo 
Chh\itio,  III. 

TALE  OF  ONE  RAILROAD 

Sir:  Howard  Stephenson  is  a  fellow 
Legionnaire  and  a  nice  person,  bur  his 
article  "\  Tale  of  Two  Railroads" 
does  a  disservice  to  the  thousands  of 
loyal  and  honf)rable  men  and  women 
who  are  associated  with  our  companies 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States  —  and 
it  pictures  the  Canadian  National  Rail- 
ways in  an  cntircl)'  erroneous  light. 
The  theme  of  the  article  is  that  social- 
ism is  inefficient,  and  that  a  compari- 
son of  the  Canadian  National  Railwa>  s 
and    the    Canadian    Pacific  Raih\a\- 


proves  this  point.  The  Canadian  Na- 
tional Railways  was  and  is  anything 
but  a  socialist  "experiment."  It  was  de- 
cided that  it  should  be  publicly  owned 
because  it  was  the  best  formula  to  get 
the  country  out  of  the  railroad  chaos 
resulting  from  World  War  I.  It  was 
formed  by  the  merger  of  three  large 
but  insolvent  railways,  each  composed 
of  many  constituent  and  subsidiary 
companies.  It  was  considered  impera- 
ti\e  that  they  be  kept  running,  and  a 
default  in  their  outstanding  financial 
obligatioTis  would  have  dealt  a  serious 
blow  to  the  credit  standing  of  Canada 
itself.  The  reason  the  Government 
took  o\  er  the  railways  was  thus  not 
political  but  financial.  The  corporate 
structure  of  the  Canadian  National 
also  shows  that  it  was  not  set  up  as, 
nor  is  it  now,  an  experiment  in  social- 
ism. Nor  does  our  net  revenue  posi- 
tion gi\  e  a  true  picture  of  our  cor- 
porate health.  The  Canadian  National 
carries  the  burden  of  a  heavy  debt  of 
fixed  charges,  and  conclusions  about 
efficiency  taken  on  this  basis  are  sus- 
pect. The  Canadian  National,  unlike 
the  Canadian  Pacific,  was  not  built  as 
a  unified  systcTii.  We  have  taken  many 
steps  to  make  it  so.  Wc  have  acquired 
other  lines  in  the  national  interest, 
which  increased  our  capital  burden  by 
$170  million.  Dr.  Stephenson  also  made 
several  comparisons  between  the  two 
railways  that  are  imfair.  We  are  con- 
stantly seeking  and  finding  new  ways 
to  improve  our  service.  As  a  result,  we 
take  pride  in  many  "firsts." 
Joe  H.  Fountain 
Public  Relations  Officer 
CtmadiiVi  National  Railways 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

INDICTMENT 

Sir:  Gen.  Hershey's  report  that  in 
l<>59  73  percent  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice eligibles  were  reiected  by  the  Army 
because  of  physical,  mental,  or  moral 
deficiencies  is  a  truly  disturbing  fact. 
T  his  reiection  is  the  highest  percent- 
age in  our  history.  Never  has  an>'  pre- 
vious generation  spent  so  much  in  edu- 
cation and  welfare  service  for  our 
youth  as  we  have  in  the  last  15  years. 
The  high  rate  of  rejection  by  the  mili- 
tary is  a  severe  indictment  of  our 
v'outh,  their  families  and  educators  for 
l>h\sical,  mental,  and  moral  ilefccts 
that  an  indulgent  life,  lack  of  disci- 
pline, and  slipshod  education  produce. 

Carl  Johnson 
NewYork\  N.  Y. 

CASTRO  THE  DUCK 

Sir:  As  a  \  cteran,  I  am  fed  up  with 
those  who  still  excuse  Fidel  "Catas- 
trophe" Castro  by  saying:  "Yes,  bur 
he  says  he  isn't  a  communist."  Here 
again  the  rule  of  thumb  applies.  When 
you  see  a  bird  that  looks  like  duck, 
quacks  like  a  duck,  waddles  like  a 
duck,  swims  like  a  duck,  and  lays  duck 
eggs,  the  chances  are  you  arc  seeing  a 
duck.  You  don't  have  to  get  an  affi- 
davit from  a  Long  Island  duck  farm 
to  prove  the  obvious.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  Federal  administration  intends  to 


stop  exploiting  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try to  prop  up  the  regime  of  a  murder- 
ous tyrant  whose  associates  are  already 
demanding  that  we  move  out  of  Guan- 
tananio  Bay. 

Kenneth  R.  Finken,  Jr. 

Massapeqiia  Park,  N.  Y. 

HERBLOCKISM 

Sir:  I  keep  watching  the  Herblock 
I  Herbert  Block  i  cartoons  and  I  can 
assure  you  he  is  constantly  in  there 
pitching.  Today  he  presents  a  picture 
of  The  American  Legion  as  a  self-ap- 
pointed movie  director  holding  a 
blacklist.  Yesterday  it  was  a  smear  on 
the  House  Un-American  .Activities 
Committee. 

Name  Withheld 
Decatur,  III. 

Herblock  is  always  "in  there  pitching" 
and  his  favorite  ball  is  invariably  a 
wild,  wobbly  toss  to  left  field. 

The  Eflilois 

WHO  GETS  IT? 

Sir:  When  Frank  Sinatra  announced 
that  he  was  going  to  hire  .Albert  Maltz, 
of  the  notorious  Hollywood  Ten,  to 
write  the  screenplay  based  on  The 
Execution  of  Private  Sloiuk',  the  New 
York  Post  was  so  jubilant  that  it  said 
it  was  going  to  give  Sinatra  a  trophy 
for  his  contribution  to  the  things  the 
Post  believes  in.  But  then  Frankie  Boy 
pulled  a  switch.  I'inding  that  Maltz 
was  too  hot  a  potato  to  handle,  he  pub- 
licly discarded  him.  Now  w  hat  I'd  like 
to  know  is  what  the  Post  plans  to  do 
with  that  trophy.  Is  it  now  going  to 
Otto  Preminger  or  Stanley  Kramer? 
Or  is  James  Wechsler,  editor  of  the 
Post,  going  to  keep  it  for  his  own 
services? 

Harry  liroclnik 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

PARIS  NOT  FIRST 

Sir:  In  the  April  issue  of  The  Ameri- 
can Lef^ion  Mas^azine  there  is  a  factual 
error  on  page  35.  This  says  that  Paris 
Post  1  was  "the  first  American  Legion 
Post."  Many  persons  have  this  mis- 
taken notion.  .As  a  matter  of  fact,  prob- 
ably as  many  as  150  other  Posts  already 
had  been  organized  before  Paris  Post 
came  into  existence.  Paris  Post  did  not 
recei\  e  its  tcmporarv-  charter  until  De- 
cember 13,  1919  —  fulh'  nine  luonths 
after  the  Paris  Caucus  ami  one  month 
after  the  first  National  Convention  in 
Minneapolis.  It  did  not  get  its  perma- 
nent charter  until  August  4,  1921.  The 
first  Post  to  get  a  temporary  charter  in 
the  Legion  was  George  AVashington 
Post  I,  Washington,  D.C.,  on  AIa>  19, 
1919,  onl\-  nine  da>  s  after  the  end  of 
the  ,St.  Louis  Caucus. 

H.  Arniand  deMasi 

National  Executive  Conniiitieeniaii 

Def)artinent  of  Italy 

Letters  published  in  Sound  Off!  do  not 
necessdrily  represent  the  policy  of  The 
American  Legion.  Name  withlield  if  re- 
quested. Keep  your  letters  sJiort.  Address: 
Sound  Off.  The  American  Legion  Maga- 
zine. 720  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
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SEAGRAM-OISTIUERS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK  CITV.  BLENDED  WHISKEY,  86  PROOF.  66%  GRAIN  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS. 


Vacation,  II S. A.  Wherever  you  go,  /  Crown  is  mere 
to  add  its  special  flavor.  Say  Seagram's  and  be  Sure 

The  unmi.stakable  flav'or  and  boundless  satisfaction  of  7  Oown  welcome  you  everywhere  you  go  and 
any\\  here  you  stop.  In  all  this  broad  and  smiling  land  o{  perfect  siunmer  places,  \s  hat  happier  greeting? 


Like  tu  «in  a  m-w  l  ar.  a  Dii.lnlr  liiiini'  liaili  r.  a  Imat.''  Ili-n-V  Uill  Malone  in  a  '1  \  btiidm.  .1  1j\  >  .)1  the  prizes  offered  by  Texaco. 


TEXACO  INVITES  YOU  TO  WRITE 
A  PRIZE- WINNING  TV  COMMERCIAL 


Here's  a  different  kind  of  contest.  It's  fun  to  try;  there's  nothing 
to  buy.  And... you  can  win  any  one  of  over  1,200  wonderful  prizes 


How  many  times  have  you  thought 
you  could  write  a  TV  commercial  bet- 
ter than  the  one  you  were  watching? 
Well,  here's  your  chance— and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  win  one  of  the  more  than 
1,200  wonderful  prizes. 

Here's  a  contest  that  is  really  differ- 
ent. You'll  find  it  fun  to  try—  and  there's 
nothing  to  buy.  It's  easy,  too.  You 
don't  have  to  be  a  "pro"  to  win. 

Pick  up  your  free  entry  blank  at  any 
Texaco  Dealer  in  the  continental  United 
States,  or  Canada.  In  it  are  the  rules 
and  conditions  of  the  contest,  and  a 
TV  "storyboard"  which  is  like  a  comic 
strip  sequence— pictures  and  words. 

Under  the  pictures  arc  four  blank 
spaces  for  you  to  fill  in  your  own  words. 
All  the  facts  about  Texaco's  two  great 
gasolines  are  clearly  stated  in  the  entry 
blank.  Read  these,  then  write  in  your 
own  words.  That's  all  there  is  to  it. 


Watch  the  Texaco  Huntley-Brinkley 
Report  (Mondays  through  Fridays, 
NBC-TV  I  to  see  how  Bill  Malone  pre- 
sents the  Texaco  gasoline  commercials. 
Enter  often.  Your  free  entry  blank  lists 
the  prizes  and  official  contest  rules,  and 
shows  you  how  easily  you  can  enter 
and  win ! 

]0-Fir;sT  PRiZKS:  Expense-paid  trips 
to  Hawaii  — /or  ht  o!  We  fly  you  there 
and  back.  Twelve  glorious  days  as  guests 
at  a  luxurious  Hawaiian  hotel.  Many 
other  extras  for  the  dream  vacation  of 
a  lifetime!  5-SECOND  prizes:  Any  one 
of  the  new.  compact  economy  cars  — 
the  (.orvnir.  Falcon.  Lark,  Rambler  or 
Valianl.  2-TlilRl)  PRIZF.S:  ALMA  Trailers, 
for  happy  mobile  living.  5-FOURTH 
PRIZES:  1 7-ft.  Fiberglas  Cruisetles  by 
OWENS,  leading  boat  builders,  with 
EVINRUDE  lo-hp.  Outboard  Motors  and 
Auto  Trailers.  IO-fifth  prizes:  5Vj-hp. 


Outboard  Motors  by  EVINRUDE,  the  first 
name  in  outboards.  50-siXTH  prizes: 
"Tru- Elite"  Matched  Golf  Club  Sets 
(men's  or  women's)  by  Spalding,  pace- 
setter in  sports.  350-seventh  prizes: 
Fishing  Outfits  by  AIREX  featuring  EL 
DORADO  spinning  reels,  with  rods  and 
nets.  400-EiGHTH  prizes:  coleman 
Camp  Stoves,  for  quick,  clean  cooking 
anywhere.  400-NlNTH  prizes:  coleman 
Snowlite  Coolers,  the  world's  finest 
picnic  chests.  100-TENTH  PRIZES:  EVANS 
products  company  famous  intercep- 
tor Bicycles  for  boys  or  girls. 


How  would  you  like  an  expense-paid  vacation— /or  two— in  Hawaii?  You'd  be  Texaro's 
guests,  going  and  coming,  and  for  twelve  glorious  days  at  a  luxurious  resort  hotel. 


ALL  ABOUT  ~* 

ALASKA 


Juneau,  the  capital,  nestles  between  mountains  and  has  a  sheltered  port.  It  started  as  a  gold  camp. 


Our  49th  State  is  a  rugged,  magnificent  land  of  opportunity. 


By  JIM  REARDEN 

LASKA  IS  MOSTLY  a  magnificent, 
beautiful  but  lonely  wilderness 
of  forests,  tundra,  glacier-stud- 
ded mountains,  and  countless  lakes  and 
streams.  Here  and  there  are  primitive 
Indian  or  Eskimo  villages.  And,  chiefly 
in  the  southern  region  where  the  climate 
is  gentler,  there  are  about  25  modern  and 
semimodern  cities,  towns,  and  fishing 
villages  of  more  than  1,500  persons. 

Modern  homes  are  rare  outside  cities. 
Most  houses  are  small  and  substandard. 
Dusty  gravel  roads  and  streets  are  still 
common.  Only  5,000  miles  of  highway 
exist.  Of  this  about  half  is  blacktopped  — 
and  it  would  be  considered  as  "secondary 
paved  road"  in  the  south-48.  City  water, 
sewer,  and  power  systems  are  found  only 
in  the  larger  towns.  Telephone  service  is 
new  to  many  communities  —  and  lacking 
in  others. 

There  are   no   large  manufacturing 


plants.  A  once-wondrous  salmon  fishery 
is  sadly  depleted.  The  400-plus  producing 
homestead  farms  have  difficulty  com- 
peting pricewise  with  foodstulTs  that  are 
imported  —  and  more  than  95  percent  of 
the  food  conies  from  Outside.  Living 
costs  are  19  to  54  percent  higher  than  in 
Seattle.  The  cost  of  running  the  new  State 
threatens  to  bring  State  income  taxes  to 
a  terrible  level  —  and  they  are  now  14 
percent  of  the  Federal  income  tax.  Banks 
charge  8  percent  interest  on  loans.  Fire 
insurance  is  high.  Power,  when  available, 
costs  from  six  cents  to  as  much  as  15 
cents  per  kilowatt-hour.  The  unemploy- 


ment rate  during  winter  is  higher  than  in 
any  other  State,  and  year-round  jobs  arc 
hard  to  come  by  for  the  unskilled. 

Yet  literally  thousands  of  letters  ask- 
ing for  information  are  pouring  into 
Alaska  from  Americans  who  want  to 
move  north;  what's  more,  since  state- 
hood 10,000  to  15,000  newcomers  have 
arrived  in  Alaska  determined  to  stay. 

Why?  And  what  kind  of  a  future  exists 
for  the  eager,  mostly  young  (average  age 
27)  residents  of  our  shrewdest  real  estate 
bargain?  And  what  is  it  like  to  live  in 
Alaska  today? 

People  come  to  Alaska  for  various 
reasons.  "I  like  to  hunt  and  fish,  and  it 
was  getting  crowded  in  Wisconsin,"  says 
John  Klingbeil,  40,  a  bush  pilot  on  the 
Kenai  Peninsula.  "Life  is  relaxed  here. 
I'm  not  rushed  as  I  was  in  California," 
says  Ben  Johnson,  homesteader,  of  Palm- 
er. "It's  a  challenge,"  says  C.  A.  "Bud" 
Weberg,  a  fisheries  biologist,  formerly  of 
Colorado.        (Cuiiliiiiiccl  on  iicxl  i>(ii;cl 
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Faii  ljaiiks.  second  laigest  tity.  is  at  tlie  noi  (Iierii  Alaska's  largest  tity  is  Aiu  hoiagc,  with  67.000  residciiis.  about 

end  ol  the  170-inile  Alaska  Railroad.  The  citv  a  lourth  ot  the  State's  population.  Once  a  railroad  (amp  in  a 

is  the  distribution  center  for  northern  Alaska.  wilderness,  it  has  many  modern  buildings  and  a  huge  airport. 


Huge  cabbage,  weighing  61  poiuids      Less  glamorous  than  miners  panning  for  gold,  but  The  newly  developed  shrini])  indus- 

4  ounces  from  Matanuska  Valley.       more  efficient,  is  this  gold  dredge  near  Fairbanks.  try  is  becoming  important  to  Alaska, 


(connnueci)  ALL  ABOUT  ALASKA 

Others  say  they  came  for  the  free  land. 
Any  U.S.  citizen  has  been  able  to  home- 
stead and  own  up  to  160  acres  free  and 
clear  by  fulfilling  residence,  building,  and 
cultivation  requirements  (three  years' 
residence,  a  habitable  house  built,  and 
one-eighth  of  the  land  under  cultivation; 
many  concessions  to  veterans). 

Some  came  because  of  tales  of  high 
wages.  Women  may  be  searching  for  a 
husband  (there  are  about  16  men  for 
every  1 0  women).  Curiosity  brings  others 
—  wild  tales  of  the  fabulous  North  drift 
south  from  Alaska. 

Basically  most  Alaskans  agree  that  the 
challenge  of  a  new  frontier,  the  lure  of 
adventure,  and  the  chance  of  carving  a 
niche  of  their  own  in  a  new  land  lured 
them  north. 

Nearly  all  Alaskans  are  incurable  op- 
timists and  romantics,  and  the  spirit  of 
adventure  is  an  almost-tangible  thing  the 
full  breadth  of  the  land.  You  sense  it  in 
the  crowds  that  line  the  winter  streets  of 
the  cities  and  villages  to  watch  sled-dog 
races;  you  get  a  feeling  of  the  frontier 
spirit  at  music  concerts,  in  the  stores,  at 
the  airports,  and  in  remote  trading  posts. 

You  sense  excitement  in  the  newspa- 
per accounts  of: 

A  Yukon  River  power  site  that  will 
be  almost  twice  the  size  and  capacity  of 


Grand  Coulee  Dam,  with  a  reservoir  that 
will  be  larger  than  Lake  Erie,  take  15 
years  to  fill,  and  will  back  up  water  for 
300  miles. 

Vast  potentials  of  shrimp  recently  dis- 
covered by  fishery  research  vessels. 

Newly  wildcatted  oil  wells  beginning 
to  flow. 

The  struggles  of  untried  State  legisla- 
tors, some  of  them  Eskimos,  as  they  start 
to  shape  the  destiny  of  the  new  State. 

The  new  Department  of  Fish  and 
Game  as  it  eagerly  assumed  (on  January 
1  this  year)  the  long-fought-for  and  cher- 
ished responsibility  of  managing  Alaska's 
tremendous  wildlife  resources. 

A  new  $50  million  pulpmill  being  built 
by  the  Japanese  at  Sitka,  another  $55 
million  pulpmill  at  Ketchikan,  and  two 
other  mills  planned  elsewhere. 

Daily  transpolar  flights  from  Alaska 
to  .Scandinavia  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  Orient. 

There  are  but  230.000  Alaskans,  in- 
cluding 35,000  Eskimos,  Aleuts,  and  In- 
dians, and  45,000  military  personnel  and 
their  dependents.  The  size  of  the  new 
State  is  prodigious— one-fifth  that  of  con- 
tinental U.S.  Southeastern  Alaska  has  an 
average  temperature  similar  to  that  of 
Philadelphia,  while  western  Alaska  is 
like  New  England  in  climate.  The  Yukon 
Valley,  which  makes  up  a  large  part 
of  the   interior  of  Alaska,  resembles 


Montana  and  the  Dakotas  in  climate. 

This  vast  land  is  truly  virgin,  compara- 
ble to  the  West  before  the  Civil  War. 
Minerals  —  31  of  the  33  strategic  miner- 
als the  U.S.  needs  in  war  have  been  found 
in  Alaska  —  timber,  and  more  than  200 
excellent  sites  for  waterpovver  dams  are 
among  the  untouched  resources.  There 
are  3  million  acres  of  potential  farmland 
(amounting  to  a  mere  1  percent  of  the 
total  land  area),  and  only  about  20,000 
acres  are  under  cultivation  now. 

Alaska  has  belonged  to  the  U.S.  since 
liS67.  About  a  billion  dollars"  worth  of 
salmon  have  been  taken  from  her  waters, 
and  more  than  $700  million  in  gold  has 
been  mined.  Fur  catches  alone  have  to- 
taled more  than  the  $7.2  million  we  paid 
Russia  for  the  territory.  But  beyond  this 
no  appreciable  dent  has  been  made  in 
the  vast  resources  of  Alaska. 

Why? 

The  reasons  are  many  and  varied.  One 
of  them,  and  an  important  one.  is  the 
stranglehold  Outside  interests  had  on 
Alaska's  salmon  industry  —  which  over 
the  years  has  been  by  far  the  greatest 
wealth  producer.  Cannerymen  arrived  in 
Alaska  in  spring,  operated  their  plants 
through  summer,  and  departed  south  — 
with  their  salmon  and  their  money  —  in 
the  fall.  Alaskan  residents  were  paid  for 
catching  the  fish,  but  most  of  the  profits 
went  Outside  to  be  spent.  Even  the 
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Ihe  new  J»tate's  vast  forests  are  [)roviding  substantial  year- 
round  payrolls.  This  is  the  Ketchikan  Pulp  Company's  plant. 


Itush  pilots  like  (>ren  (.olliiis,  sliowii  lu'ic,  liclji 
sportsmen  and  others  to  read)  remote  areas. 


Anchorage  International  Airport  is  a  busy  center,  where  1,400  overseas  planes 
stop  every  year.  Flights  go  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  and  Scandinavian  points. 


The  White  Pass  X.-  Yukon 
follows    (he   old  "Trail 


Railw.iN 


method  of  catching  salmon  denied  Alas- 
kans much  of  a  chance  for  great  profit. 
Fishtraps  —  efficient,  cheap  to  install  and 
operate— took  a  large  portion  of  the  fish. 

For  years,  until  statehood,  this  Out- 
side-owned industry  virtually  controlled 
Alaska  through  financial  and  political 
strings. 

With  statehood,  one  of  the  first  moves 
Alaska  made  was  to  abolish  fishtraps. 
Individual  fishermen  now  have  a  fairer 
chance  at  the  salmon  —  and  the  salmon 
have  a  better  chance  of  escaping  up- 
stream to  spawn.  This  will  give  Alaska 
and  her  residents  a  fairer  share  of  the 
profits. 

The  Federal  Government,  through  its 
numerous  bureaus  and  snarls  of  paper- 
work and  regulations,  was  another  Out- 
side interest  that  blocked  economic 
development  of  Alaska.  Redtape  and 
unrealistic  restrictions  discouraged  even 
the  most  eager  investors. 

These  Outside  interests  have  fought 
statehood  since  1916,  when  it  was  first 
proposed.  Now  with  statehood  a  reality 
they  no  longer  control  Alaska. 

Another  important  reason  why  devel- 
opment has  been  stymied  has  been  the 
great  problem  of  transportation,  not  only 
to  and  from  Alaska,  but  within  Alaska 
itself.  The  470  miles  of  federally  owned 
and  operated  railroad  and  the  5,000 
miles  of  highway  are  but  a  scratch  at  the 


problem  of  providing  access  to  Alaska's 
riches.  Airplanes— bush  airplanes— have 
done  a  magnificent  job  of  helping  to 
bridge  the  gap.  Alaska  has  12  large  air- 
lines and  many  small  bush  lines.  But 
nothing  can  substitute  for  roads. 

When  the  Federal  Highway  Act  was 
passed  in  1916,  Alaska  —  with  no  voting 
representation  in  the  Congress— was  spe- 
cifically excluded.  If  Alaska  had  been 
included,  it  would  have  received  over  the 
years  not  less  than  $300  million,  and  pos- 
sibly as  much  as  $575  million,  for  road 
construction.  And  a  vastly  different  road 
system  would  now  exist. 

But  now  the  locks  are  off.  Assets  held 
by  Alaskan  banks  total  only  $198  mil- 
lion, but  this  sum  is  building  rapidly.  As 
a  crude  comparison,  assets  held  by  all  the 
banks  in  the  city  of  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, total  approximately  $260  million. 

Outside  risk  capital  and  investment 
funds  are  coming  into  Alaska  in  increas- 
ing amounts.  A  good  example  is  the  $50 
million  Japanese  pulp  plant  at  Sitka, 
which  went  into  production  last  Novem- 
ber. The  entire  output  of  this  plant  will 
go  to  Japan. 

At  Wrangell  a  60-man  Japanese- 
owned  lumber  mill  is  rough-sawing  logs 
for  shipment  to  Japan,  where  they  are 
finished  into  lumber. 

American  capital  is  expected  to  come 
to  Alaska  eventually.  But  while  Alaska 


is  waiting  for  this,  Japanese  industrialists 
are  showing  a  healthy  interest  in  the  new 
State.  Japan  needs  lumber,  oil,  coal,  iron, 
and  other  minerals.  Alaska  has  these  re- 
sources in  abundance  (probable  abim- 
dance  of  oil),  and  Alaska  is  1,500  miles 
closer  to  the  hungry  Asiatic  markets  than 
is  Seattle,  our  nearest  west  coast  port. 

Consequently  during  the  past  several 
years  there  has  been  a  veritable  parade 
through  Alaska  of  investment-minded 
Japanese  looking  over  various  prospects, 
including  oilfields. 

The  latest  of  these  includes  a  combi- 
nation of  six  Japanese  firms  that  is  ex- 
ploring the  feasibility  of  extracting  a 
million  tons  of  coking  coal  a  year  for  M) 
years  from  giant  coal  deposits  near  Cor- 
dova on  the  central  Alaskan  coast.  If  the 
Japanese  engineers  decide  the  project  is 
practical,  20  miles  of  railroad  and  a  deep- 
water  harbor  will  be  built.  Mining  opera- 
tions would  be  year-round. 

This  coalfield,  21  miles  long  and  two 
to  five  miles  wide,  is  but  one  of  the  many 
known  in  Alaska.  Coal  of  varying  quality 
is  found  from  the  far  north  arctic  coast, 
through  the  vast  interior,  on  the  Kenai 
Peninsula,  and  along  the  central  Alaskan 
coast. 

And  Sabura  Tanabe.  vice  chief  of  the 
Fuki  Iron  and  Steel  Company's  purchas- 
ing department,  has  recently  scheduled  a 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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AMBUSH  IN 


A  story  about  an  unorthodox  and  little- 


known  World  War  II  naval  action  in  Europe. 


Ives  jumj)ed  out  and  ordered  the  Ger- 
mans to  come  out  of  the  brush.  When 
they  did,  he  covered  them  \sith  his  .15. 


By  BUD  KANE 


TiAT  Tui-  hell's  the  Navy  doing 
here?"  the  armored  division's 
commanding  general  yelled 
from  his  tank  as  it  rumbled  to  a  halt  at 
a  hastily  improvised  aid  station  in 
France  during  World  War  II. 

The  Navy  lieutenant  looked  around 
at  his  temporarily  nonnautical  col- 
leagues, incongruous  in  a  setting  nor- 
mally expected  only  for  ground  combat 
troops.  Some  were  being  patched  up  by 
an  Army  surgeon;  some  were  on  stretch- 
ers waiting  to  be  treated;  and  others  were 
sprawled  on  the  ground,  unhurt  but 
soaked  with  sweat  and  exhausted. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  retorted  wearily. 
"But  I  wish  I  w;is  back  at  sea."  Then, 
suddenly  noticing  the  two  stars  on  the 
general's  helmet,  he  looked  sheepish  for 
a  second  and  added  a  belated  "sir." 

The  colloquy,  which  took  place  near 
dusk  on  a  hot  August  afternoon  in  1944 
in  a  Brittany  orchard,  capped  the  most 
unusual  World  War  II  Navy  combat 
encounter  in  Europe.  The  bravery  and 
heroism  of  the  navymen  involved  has, 
until  now,  been  mentioned  only  in  a  few 
lines  by  Admiral  .Samuel  Eliot  Morison 
in  his  history  of  the  Navy  in  World  War 
II. 

On  that  afternoon  of  August  2,  1944. 
a  Navy  shore  reconnaissance  party  of 
97,  accompanied  by  four  war  corre- 
spondents, became  ground  combat  sol- 
diers for  several  hours  and  battled  the 


nazis  for  survival.  Trapped  in  an  am- 
bush, the  small  naval  party  defended  it- 
self with  only  pistols  and  carbines  against 
a  task  force  of  more  than  500  heavily 
armed  German  paratroopers.  The  Ger- 
mans were  seeking  to  join  forces  with 
the  major  iVelirniocht  thrust  then  ham- 
mering at  the  narrow  Avranches  corri- 
dor in  an  attempt  to  seal  off  American 
armor  and  infantry  within  the  Nor- 
mandy hedgerows. 

Greatly  outnumbered  in  men  and  fire- 
power, the  American  sailors  repulsed  the 
heavy  German  attack  for  nearly  three 
hours  under  a  burning  August  sun  at  al- 
most pointblank  range.  In  the  action, 
they  captured  two  Germans  and  killed 
and  wounded  scores  more  before  a  task 
force  of  tanks  and  armored  infantry 
from  the  6th  Armored  Division  rescued 
them  from  death  or  capture. 

There  might  be  no  one  alive  today  to 
chronicle  this  story  were  it  not  for  the 
daring  and  quick  thinking  of  a  young 


As  the  firing  continued,  (hey 
goi  the  jeep  tinned  aroimd 
and  dro\e  madl)  to  Poniorson. 


Navy  lieutenant  (jg.)  and  a  seaman, 
who  together  made  a  mad  dash  in  a  jeep 
under  a  fusillade  of  machinegun  fire  to 
bring  help. 

Before  help  came,  three  oflficers  and 
four  enlisted  men  were  killed. 

Nine  other  officers  and  enlisted  men 
were  wounded  and  six  men  were  sepa- 
rated from  their  unit  for  two  days.  Mem- 
bers of  the  French  underground  later 
guided  the  six  back  to  American  lines 
and  safety. 

The  performance  of  the  Navy  party 
was  sufficient  to  earn  the  Navy  Cross 
for  one  officer,  the  Silver  Star  for  a  sec- 
ond, and  the  Bronze  Star  for  two  others. 

At  least  half  a  dozen  other  officers  and 
men  deserved  similar  recognition  for 
their  heroism  that  day.  But  the  action 
was  so  intense  that  only  the  correspond- 
ents, with  no  guns  to  fire,  were  in  a 
position  to  note  their  bravery;  so  it  went 
unrewarded.  The  few  brief  lines  in  Ad- 
miral Morison's  history  are  the  only 
recognition  of  their  heroism. 

For  the  four  war  correspondents,  the 
episode  began  late  that  morning  when 
the  6th  Armored  Division,  to  which  they 
were  temporarily  attached,  bivouacked 
for  regrouping  after  the  savage  fighting 
encountered  swinging  around  the  Av- 
ranches corridor  on  the  drive  to  Brest, 
the  major  port  in  Brittany. 

The  correspondents  were  Duke  Shoop, 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star;  Donald  Mc- 
Kenzie,  of  the  New  York  Daily  News; 
Philip  Grune,  of  the  London  Standard; 
and  this  writer,  then  a  reporter-photog- 
l  apher  for  Star  and  Stripes. 

While  the  armored  division  officers 
studied  battle  plans  for  their  drive,  the 
four  correspondents  and  their  GI  driver, 
Private  Harry  Weilman  of  Chicago,  left 
to  check  out  rumors  of  the  liberation  of 
St.  Malo,  famed  resort  town  on  the  north 
Brittany  coast. 

Major  General  Robert  W.  Grow,  the 
division's  able  and  daring  commander. 
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They  were  under  increasingly  heavy  fire,  they  were  almost  encircled,  and  no  relief  was  in  sight. 


had  just  reconnoitered  areas  ahead  of 
the  bivouac,  a  few  miles  southeast  of  Dol 
de  Bretagne,  and  told  the  newsmen  not 
to  venture  more  than  a  mile  northwest 
unless  they  saw  definite  signs  of  Ameri- 
can occupation  of  the  area. 

For  the  Navy  party,  the  incident  had 
its  origin  two  days  earlier  when  Captain 
Norman  S.  Ives,  USN,  commander  of 
the  port  of  Cherbourg,  led  a  group  of 
men  from  Cherbourg.  They  were  to 
check  the  availability  of  ports  on  the 
north  side  of  Brittany  to  land  supplies 
badly  needed  by  the  invasion  forces. 
Cherbourg  harbor  was  still  not  cleared 
of  mines,  and  men  and  supplies  were  still 
being  landed  on  Omaha  and  Utah 
Beaches. 

They  cut  through  columns  of  foot  sol- 
diers slashing  their  way  from  the  Periers- 
Lessay  line  through  the  Avranches  cor- 
ridor to  open  the  door  for  General 
George  Patton's  Third  Army  tanks.  At 
Coutances  they  were  told  that  U.S. 
forces  had  captured  St.  Malo,  but  that 


town  was  actually  still  held  by  a  rear- 
guard of  German  paratropers  who  were 
then  probing  south  and  east  to  tie  up 
with  the  nazi  drive  on  Mortain,  east  of 
Avranches. 

Guided  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Kentan 
Carris,  an  Army  officer  assigned  to  them 
for  liaison  purposes,  the  Navy  party  of 
more  than  a  score  of  jeeps,  "recon"  vehi- 
cles, and  command  cars  swept  past  the 
corridor  through  side  roads  and  drove  up 
the  Brittany  peninsula  to  Pontorson. 

Halting  there  to  get  their  bearings, 
they  moved  northwest  a  few  miles.  There 
they  met  the  four  correspondents  com- 
ing from  a  forked  road  nearly  parallel 
to  their  own  and  leading  toward  Dol. 

The  correspondents,  who  had  ridden 
for  two  miles  without  seeing  any  Signal 
Corps  wires  lining  the  roadside— the  wire 
would  have  been  an  indication  that 
American  troops  were  in  the  area  ahead 
—were  just  about  to  turn  back  when  they 
saw  the  Navy  party. 

ILLUSTRATED   BY   DOM  LUPO 


"Where  are  you  headed?"  one  of  the 
correspondents  asked  Captain  Ives. 

"We're  moving  into  St.  Malo,"  Ives 
replied,  adding  that  they  were  planning 
to  see  if  supplies  could  be  landed  there. 
Upon  questioning,  Ives  said  he  had  been 
assured  that  St.  Malo  was  in  American 
hands  and  looked  to  Colonel  Carris  for 
confirmation.  Carris  nodded  agreement. 

"We'll  join  you,  then,"  said  Duke 
Shoop.  "There  might  be  a  good  story  in  it." 

The  Navy  party  resumed  its  journey, 
with  the  four  newsmen  immediately  be- 
hind Captain  Ives  and  the  rest  of  the 
convoy  strung  out  over  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  along  the  road. 

The  convoy  had  moved  hardly  more 
than  a  mile,  however,  when  Captain 
Ives'  driver  called  out;  'There's  a  couple 
of  Germans  ahead." 

He  halted  the  lead  jeep  on  a  rise  in  the 
road,  which  was  bordered  on  one  side  by 
a  heavily  wooded  area  and  on  the  other 
by  a  grainfield.  Ives  jumped  out  and 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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By  RAY  TUCKER 

THE  FLIGHT  OF  iiiuny  majop  Ameri- 
can industries  to  foreign  countries 
to  take  advantage  of  low  wages, 
tariffs,  and  taxes  has  caused  grave  con- 
cern in  political  and  economic  circles  in 
Washington  and  in  labor-management 
headquarters  throughout  the  United 
States,  especially  as  the  movement  ac- 
celerates from  year  to  year.  Within  the 
last  12  months  it  has  been  stimulated  by 
new  and  strange  forces  here  and  abroad 
that  govern  the  flow  and  direction  of 
world  trade. 

The  migration  affects  almost  every 
key  industry  in  this  country,  as  well  as 
large  and  small  communities  which  de- 
pend upon  manufacturers  for  employ- 


favorable  tariffs  to  undersell  the  labor 
and  the  products  of  the  stay-at-home 
firms  and  workingmen. 

These  migrating  manufacturers  pro- 
duce billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  articles 
that  once  carried  a  "Made  in  America  ' 
label  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe:  Au- 
tomobiles, auto  tires,  trucks  and  tractors, 
farm  equipment,  machine  tools,  business 
machines,  office  furniture,  refrigerators, 
vacuum  cleaners,  radio  sets,  transistors, 
compressors,  sewing  machines,  type- 
writers, bicycles,  skates,  fountain  pens, 
nails,  barbed  wire,  and  a  host  of  other 
manufactured  and  semimanufactured 
items. 

A  direct  result  has  been  a  $3.4  billion 
trade  deficit  for  1958,  a  $4  billion  trade 
deficit  in  1959,  and  an  estimated  deficit 
of  $3  billion  for  1960.  Thus  in  the  past 


According  to  unofficial  but  reliable 
estimates  in  Washington,  at  least  2  bil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  the  1959  total  of 
imported  manufactured  and  semimanu- 
factured goods  was  produced  in  over- 
seas plants  owned  fully  or  partially  by 
American  interests.  On  this  basis,  it  is 
estimated  that  these  American-financed 
imports  were  responsible  for  the  loss  of 
between  500,000  and  600,000  jobs  in 
this  country.  In  addition  to  the  factory 
workers  \\  ho  were  displaced  by  this  com- 
petition, other  Americans  were  aftected: 
The  producers  of  the  necessary  raw  ma- 
terials, the  clerical  help,  the  truckers, 
and  others  required  in  the  production 
and  transportation  of  overseas  ship- 
ments. 

The  disappearance  of  500,000  or 
600,000  jobs  may  not  seem  calamitous 


American  Industry 


ment,  wages,  purchasing  power,  business 
activity,  and  taxes.  Hardly  any  section 
of  the  Nation  is  immune  from  the  ad- 
verse effect  of  this  exodus,  so  great  is 
the  range,  volume  and  value  of  the  prod- 
ucts involved.  Worse  still,  besides  caus- 
ing a  direct  loss  of  jobs  here,  these  volun- 
tary industrial  exiles  ship  their  low-cost 
goods  back  to  the  United  States  under 


Jobs  are  being  jeopardized  as  American  manufacturers 
arrange  to  have  their  products  made  abroad. 


two  years  foreign  countries  have  sold  us 
7.4  billion  dollars'  worth  more  goods 
than  we  have  sold  them,  and  the  trend 
is  expected  to  continue. 

Besides  the  adverse  impact  on  employ- 
ment, wages,  jobs,  purchasing  power, 
savings,  investments,  and  taxes  through- 
out the  United  States,  this  imbalance  has 
meant  a  serious  loss  of  Fort  Knox  gold, 
a  lower  value  of  the  dollar  abroad,  and 
a  decline  of  international  prestige. 


in  a  working  force  of  65  million,  but  its 
effects  are  far  reaching.  The  impact  on 
an  American  community  of  the  loss  of 
only  100  jobs  was  demonstrated  to  Con- 
gress by  the  late  Representative  Daniel 
A.  Reed  of  New  York,  who  was  recog- 
nized for  years  as  a  Capitol  Hill  author- 
ity on  finances,  industrial  trends,  tariffs, 
and  taxes.  Representative  Reed  showed 
that  it  deprives  a  community  of  $300,000 
in  annual  retail  sales,  of  $270,000  in 


European  facilities  are  in  many  cases  equal  or  superior  to 
those  in  this  country.  Below  is  shown  a  control  center  of  the 
huge  and  efficient  Steel  C;oni|>aiiy  of  Wales,  at  Port  Talbot. 


A  section  of  the  Consul  and  Zephyr  assembly  line  of  Ford  of  England. 
Work  on  cars  moving  clown  the  line  can  be  carried  on  simultaneously 
^J'  aboxe  and  below  the  cars,  reducing  the  amount  of  floor  space  needed. 


liiglih  skillfd  trailsiiieii  art'  rctjuired  to 
assemble  inathines  in  thi«.  National  (lash 
Register   Cioiiij)an\    plant    in  Stotland. 


Oil  well  drill  bits  aic  being  ma niilac tared  in  this  NOitliern  Ireland  plant  <>l  (lie 
Hughes  Tool  C!«)ni|>aii\  ol  Houston.  Texas.  This  %.()()(>-sqiiai e-foot  lattorv.  only 
three  years  old,  includes  a  Ki.OOOsquare-loot  extension.  It  is  located  near  Itellast. 


Goes  Ov 


T)|)ewriteis  and  elettrit  punch  <ard  a(toiinting  ntadiines  being  prodined  at 
the  Intel  national  Husiness  .Machines  Corporation's  plant  at  ln\e)kip.  Scotland. 


bank  deposits,  of  107  automobile  sales, 
of  the  purchasing  power  of  112  house- 
holds, of  74  jobs  in  other  industries,  and 
of  four  retail  establishments.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  heavy  loss  of  Federal.  .State, 
and  local  taxes,  which  imposes  an  addi- 
tional financial  burden  on  stay-at-home 
individuals  and  interests. 

Numerous  members  of  Congress  have 
described  the  transformation  of  once 
thriving  towns  and  cities  into  "depressed 
areas'"  as  a  result  of  the  departure  of 
long-established  factories. 

Assuming  that  the  500,000  or  600.000 
displaced  workers  earned  an  average  of 
$4,000  a  year,  an  extremely  conservative 


figure,  the  nationwide  lo5s  of  this  mone\ 
in  the  marketplace  amounts  to  between 
$3  billion  and  $4  billion  annually.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's 
computation,  each  dollar  is  worth  at 
least  $5  as  a  basis  for  credit  or  borrow- 
ing. Thus  the  potential  loss  is  $15  billion 
or^$20  billion. 

Because  of  various  economic  factors 
inimical  to  our  industries.  Japan  buys 
scrap  in  the  United  .States;  ships  it  to 
break-up  yards  on  Tokyo  Bay;  processes 
it  into  automobiles,  radios,  transistors, 
etc.;  reships  the  finished  article  to  this 
country;  pays  the  handling,  insurance, 
transportation,  and  tariff  charges;  and 


still  undersells  rival  American  producls. 

The  tiiost  visible  and  spectaculai  re- 
sults of  this  migration  involve  automo- 
biles, especially  the  small  cars  of  Euro- 
pean styling.  But  it  so  happens  that  one 
of  every  four  of  these  imports  is  the 
product  of  American-owned  hrtns.  '!  hey 
can  be  sold  in  Detroit,  the  American 
automobile  capital,  for  $300  less  than 
they  can  be  made  in  that  city. 

In  1953  only  29,500  foreign  automo- 
biles were  imported  to  the  U.S.A..  hul 
in  1959  the  figure  was  6.S9.000.  and  tl 
tnay  be  greater  in  I960.  The  export  of 
American  cars  today  approximates  135.- 
000.  and  this  number  may  decline. 
American  plants  abroad  accounted  ior 
only  14  percent  of  total  car  imports  in 
1957.  26  percent  in  195S.  and  2S  per- 
cent in  1959.  and  the  196;)  figure  is  at 
30  percent.  The  Ford  Motor  Company 
makes  cars  in  England  and  Germany. 
General  Motors  manufactures  the  Vaux- 
hall  in  England  and  the  Opel  in  Ger- 
many. Chrysler  turns  out  the  Simca  in 
France. 

The  overseas  origin  of  many  other 
products  would  seem  ludicrous  if  the 
problem  were  not  so  serious.  The  first 
practical  sewing  machine  was  invented 
in  Boston  in  1851  by  Merritt  Singer;  and 
we  once  monc-)polized  distant  jungle 
markets  cultivated  by  19th-century  mis- 
sionaries in  their  zeal  to  clothe  as  well 
as  convert  the  heathen.  Today  we  export 
only  20,000  machines  and  import  2  mil- 
lion. After  80  years  in  business,  the  well- 
known  White  Company  had  to  pull  up 
stakes  and  move  to  Japan. 

{Continued  on  page  42) 
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New  methods  of  converting  sea  brine 
into  fresh  water,  at  a  low  cost,  mean 
a  new  era  in  human  development. 


By  LAWRENCE  SULLIVAN 

THE  FIRST  BIG  plant  was  erected  on 
I  wo  Jima  in  1945.  There,  more 
than  30.000  U.S.  military  person- 
nel lived  on  fresh  water  converted  on 
the  spot  from  the  smelly  and  repelling 
brines  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Never  before  in  history  had  sea  water 
been  converted  for  human  consumption 


areas  of  the  Middle  East  and  Africa 
bloom  once  again;  to  see  all  of  central 
Australia  made  fruitful." 

Around  the  world,  large  salt-water 
distillation  plants  powered  by  U.S. 
equipment  already  supply  municipal 
water  where  no  other  sources  are  at 
hand.  At  Curacao.  Dutch  West  Indies, 
the  city  evaporation  plant  supplies 
770,000  gallons  daily  for  a  population 


ESTIMATED  USE  OF  FRESH  WATER  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


In  20  years  we  will  be  using  almost  twice  as  much  water  as  we  use  today. 


on  such  a  massive  scale.  Today  the  ex- 
perimental processes  applied  in  the  des- 
peration of  war  on  Iwo  have  become 
universal,  and  hydrographic  engineers 
the  world  over  speak  confidently  of  a 
new  epoch  in  human  history  =  an  era 
when  natural  limitations  upon  fresh 
water  supply  no  longer  hamstring  com- 
munity development  in  the  steady  for- 
ward march  of  modern  industrial  civil- 
ization. 

Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  tech- 
nology, hydraulic  engineering,  and  pay- 
as-you-go  economics,  the  day  of  un- 
limited fresh  water  supply  for  every 
human  need  everywhere  in  the  world  is 
now  at  hand.  Overall  conversion  costs 
are  coming  down  every  month. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Fred  A. 
Seaton  sees  the  picture:  "Where  final 
mastery  of  this  problem  will  ultimately 
lead,  no  one  knows.  But  it  is  no  wild 
flight  of  the  imagination  to  foresee 
pipelines  carrying  converted  sea  water 
far  inland;  to  visualize  millions  of  acres 
in  our  own  arid  West  made  fertile  for 
the  first  time  in  history;  to  see  vast 
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of  45,000.  At  Kuwait,  on  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  Aruba,  in 
the  Caribbean,  conversion  is 
the  only  source  of  water  for 
important  centers  of  petro- 
leum production.  On  our  own 
man  made  drilling  islands  in 


the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  only  converted  sea 
water  makes  the  whole  operation  pos- 
sible. 

In  northern  California,  the  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Company  distills  144,- 
000  gallons  a  day  from  the  ocean  for 
its  San  Francisco  steam-generating  plant 
—  because  the  conversion  installation 
costs  far  less  than  would  new  dams  and 
pipelines  from  distant  mountain  reser- 
voirs. 

The  island  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  was  so  short  of  water  in 


These  household-size  Aquastills 
can  make  400-500  gallons  per  day. 


Heat  from  the  sun  is  used  to  run 
this  greenhouse-type  solar  still. 

1957  that  it  began  hauling  supplemental 
supplies  by  barge  from  Puerto  Rico  at 
$5  per  thousand  gallons.  A  conversion 
plant,  installed  in  November  1958,  de- 
livers 275,000  gallons  a  day  at  $1.75 
per  thousand. 

Under  our  standard  reclamation  pat- 
terns since  1900,  irrigation  water  costs 
$40  to  $50  per  acre-foot.  Converted 
ocean  water  can  be  delivered  today  from 
experimental  pilot  plants  for  $125  per 
acre-foot  (the  amount  of  water  required 


to  cover  an  acre  of  land  to  a  depth  of 
one  foot).  And  engineers  expect  this  fig- 
ure will  he  halved  hy  mass-production 
plants.  Development  of  the  technolog\ 
and  improvement  in  distillation  machin- 
ery will  further  reduce  conversion  costs: 
in  five  years  these  costs  will  approach 
prevailing  irrigation  charges. 

Meanwhile,  reclaiming  precious  min- 
erals from  the  sea,  as  a  hyproduct  of 
water  conversion,  offers  a  tremendous 
ofTset  against  high  distillation  costs.  The 
University  of  California  is  experiment- 
ing with  new  processes  to  reclaim  gold, 
magnesium,  uranium,  silica,  calcium, 
and  iron  from  sea  water  as  it  flows 
through  giant  conversion  stills.  Reputa- 
hle  hydrologists  predict  that  within  five 
years  mineral  receipts  from  the  conver- 
sion stills  might  more  than  cover  all  op- 
erating costs.  The  fresh  sea  water  then 
would  be  free! 

Colinga,  California,  in  Fresno  Count\ . 
was  the  first  city  in  the  United  States  to 
develop  a  municipal  water  system  sup- 
plied entirely  hy  converted  salt  water. 
For  many  years  Colinga  had  trucked  its 
drinking  water  10  to  30  miles  from  sur- 
rounding fresh  wells.  The  cost  was  about 
$7  per  thousand  gallons.  By  applying  de- 
salting equipment  to  their  own  brackish 
wells  the  citizens  supplied  converted  salt 
water  at  $1.45  per  thousand.  Said  Secre- 
tary Seaton:  "Colinga  made  history  by 
becoming  the  first  town  in  the  U.S.  to  get 
its  drinking  water  supply  from  converted 
brackish  well  water." 

The  U.S.  now  has  two  giant  conver- 
sion plants  under  construction,  each  to 
produce  more  than  a  million  gallons 
daily  —  one  in  Frecport,  Texas,  the  other 
in  San  Diego,  California.  Bids  have  been 
sought  for  three  additional  plants  of  like 
capacity. 

Our  national  experimental  program 
began  in  1953  with  a  small  research 
plant  to  explore  every  suggested  scientific 


method  of  conversion,  and  to  establish 
reliable  cost  estimates  for  the  most  prom- 
ising processes.  In  1955  the  program  was 
expanded  to  provide  live  pilot  plants, 
three  for  sea  water  and  two  for  inland 
brackish  water.  Each  plant  will  utilize  a 
different  conversion  process. 

The  projected  California  plant  v\ill  he 
powered  by  nuclear  energy,  perhaps  the 
most  promising  process  for  low  -cost  con- 
version in  great  quantities  to  supply  ma- 
jor metropolitan  areas.  The  San  Diego 
nuclear  powerplant  is  geared  to  a  million 
gallons  daily  at  the  outset. 

The  technology  of  the  atomic  energy 
conversion  process  is  well  established, 
for  the  crews  of  our  first  three  atomic 


submarines,  the  Ndidilus.  Skale.  and  Sea- 
wolf,  have  for  five  years  or  more  been 
thriving  on  converted  sea  water  distilled 
by  heat  from  their  own  atomic  propul- 
sion reactors.  On  these  craft,  the  fresh 
water  is  simply  a  free  byproduct  of  the 
powerplant. 

On  the  Navy's  supercarriers  of  the 
I oncstdl  class,  the  oil-fired  distillation 
plant  produces  200,000  gallons  daily.  All 
modern  merchant  ships  live  on  Iresh  wa- 
ter converted  on  board— even  to  the  water 
used  for  their  own  propulsion  steam. 

On  the  arid  island  of  Aruba,  in  the 
Caribbean,  an  oil  company  daily  supplies 
its  entire  production  center  with  500,000 
gallons  of  converted  sea  water  at  $1.75 
per  thousand.  Normal  water  supplies  in 
many  U.S.  cities  now  cost  only  about  30 
cents  per  thousand  gallons.  But  Aruba 
thinks  itself  well  off  at  $1.75  per  thou- 
sand, for  formerly  it  had  no  fresh  water 
at  all.  Newer  processes  of  conversion 
have,  in  pilot  plants  in  the  U.S.A.,  al- 
ready attained  costs  as  low  as  43  cents 
per  thousand  gallons. 

In  our  first  experiments  one  pound  of 
fuel  oil  produced  only  15  pounds  of  dis- 
tilled water.  The  most  recent  process 
produces  200  pounds  of  water  for  every 
pound  of  fuel  consumed. 

The  cost  of  conversion  by  solar  dis- 
tillation has  already  been  reduced  from 
$1,000  per  acre-foot  in  1953  to  less  than 
$200  in  1959. 

Twenty-three  of  our  States  border  on 
sea  water,  but  the  inland  areas  also  look 
to  the  conversion  process,  for  use  on  the 
waters  of  their  brackish  wells. 

"There  arc  billions  of  gallons  of  now 
iContimnul  <>:i  fxiin'  44} 


^^^^^^  FLASH  DISTILLATION 

Disunite 

Tliis  uuihisiage  Hash  e\a|>(>rator  produces  .5  million  {gallons  of  drinking 
■water  for  Kuwait,  capital  of  tlie  oil-pr<Hluciiig  Sheikdom  of  Kuwait. 
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A  sampling  of  things  that  will  make  the  next  three  monthi 


"I  told  my  wife  no  one  would  do  that  much  work  for  just  a  garden."  "FILM?  No,  I  thought  you  were  going  to  bring  itl" 
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By  BUCK  ROGERS 

KNOT   OF    I'LOPLE   stOod   OP    the  NftW 

Orleans  waterfront  last  fall  and  watched 
in  amazement  as  the  succession  of 
strange  twin-hulled  boats  streaked  across  the 
finish  line  in  the  grueling  St.  Louis-to-New 
Orleans  marathon. 


Wlicn  )()U  put  a  lot  ol  powt'i  behind  a  catamaran,  it  slices  through  the  na\cs. 


Polynesians  Icai  !ied  many  years 
ago  that  two  hulls  are  better  than 
one.  At  right,  a  modern  version. 

"What  are  those  things.  Daddy."  a 
youngster  asked. 

While  the  father  groped  for  words  to 
describe  the  unusual-looking  boats,  a 
better  informed  man  at  his  elbow  helped 
him  out:  "Those  are  catamarans." 

"Cats,"  as  these  new  boats  are  fondly 
called,  are  definitely  making  a  big  splash 
in  the  marine  field.  But  they  didn't  do  it 
easily.  When  this  strange  .South  Seas 
hybrid  came  meowing  around  the  boat- 
ing industry's  doorstep  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  it  was  promptly  ignored. 

So  the  cat  fought  back.  Last  year  a 
handful  of  them  took  on  all  comers  in 
Ihe  Mississippi  River  Marathon,  and 
placed  half  of  their  breed  among  the  12 
that  finished  this  1,000-milc  nightmare 
of  sandbars,  tugboat  wakes,  and  blind 
chutes.  Of  course  a  cat  won  the  event. 

This  victory  was  duplicated  in  two 
other  national  boating  marathons  in 
1^59.  At  Kississimee,  Florida,  all  but 
three  of  the  1  1  finishers  were  catama- 
rans, and  in  California  in  the  ocean  race 
from  Catalina  Island  to  Long  Beach  a 
sleek  little  cat  won  handily. 

Ordinarily,  the  type  of  boat  that  wins 
races  isn't  one  that  would  interest  the 
average  boating  family.  But  the  case  of 
the  catamaran  is  different.  The  cata- 
maran made  marathon  history  last  year, 
not  because  it  was  fast,  but  because  it 
has  the  inherent  design  to  weather  waves 
and  obstructions  without  difficulty,  and 
because  it  doesn't  punish  its  driver  in  the 
process.  Both  of  these  qualities— comfort 


and  durability— have  an  elTect  on  pleasure 
boating. 

The  cat  is  able  to  land  on  its  feet  when 
the  going  gets  rough  because  it  utilizes 
two  long,  narrow  hulls  instead  of  the 
conventional  single  broad  one.  In  calm 
water,  it  skims  along  the  top  of  the  sur- 
face: but  when  it  encounters  waves  or 
wakes,  it  "splits  the  difference."  Instead 
of  slamming  into  a  wave  with  teeth- 
jarring  force,  the  two  slim  hulls  smoothly 
penetrate  it  to  the  point  where  buoyancy 
eases  them  back  out  again.  As  a  result,  a 
ride  in  a  well-designed  catamaran  is  a 
truly  pleasant  sensation. 

To  get  the  idea  more  clearly,  slap  the 
water  surface  with  your  open  palm.  Feel 
the  force  of  resistance,  the  sting?  This  is 
the  way  that  a  broad,  flat-bottomed  hull 
performs.  Now,  turn  your  hand  on  edge 
and  repeat  the  experiment.  The  ease  with 
which  your  hand  penetrates  the  water  is 


similar  to  the  performance  of  the  cat 
hulls. 

In  appearance,  the  average  catamaran 
is  a  low-slung,  rakish  creation  that  looks 
as  interesting  as  she  really  is.  From  the 
front,  a  view  that  clearly  reveals  the  slim, 
widely  spread  hulls,  the  cat  resembles  a 
sled  more  than  it  does  a  boat.  The  open 
tunnel  between  the  two  hulls  suggests  an 
"in  flight"  appearance,  and  many  people 
like  to  think  that  this  tunnel  does  have 
airlift  properties.  It  doesn't,  but  it  aids 
the  cat's  performance  by  serving  as  a 
cushioning  device  and  as  a  chute  to  allow 
splashing  water  to  escape  easily.  One 
more  thing  — the  average  cat  is  wide, 
much  wider  than  a  similar  conventional 
boat.  This  extreme  amount  of  beam  is 
possible  only  with  dual-hull  construction, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  achieve  the  cat's 
exceptional  lateral  stability. 

The  story  of  the  cat  is  equally  as  in- 
teresting as  her  appearance  and  perform- 
ance. I  mentioned  before  that  she  is  a 
South  Seas  creation,  but  I  didn't  add  that 
the  catamaran  is  considered  to  be  one  of 
man's  oldest  boat  designs.  Visitors  to 
Hawaii  have  seen  trim  catamaran  sail- 
boats plying  the  waters  between  the 
islands,  and  they  perhaps  have  noticed 
the  big  Polynesian  outrigger  canoes 
pulled  up  on  the  beaches  near  native 
villages.  The  latter  arc  considered  proto- 
types of  the  catainaran,  and  probably 
were  invented  several  centuries  ago. 

But  the  catamaran  could  actually  be 
even  older. 

.Several  months  ago  I  stootl  in  the 
Kon-Tiki  museum  in  Oslo,  viewing  the 
famous  craft  which  carried  Thor  Heyer- 
dahl  and  five  companions  across  the 
.'),()00-mile  span  of  ocean  separating 
South  America  from  the  South  Sea 
Islands.  And,  as  I  looked  at  this  craft,  I 
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CATAMARAN  —  TWIN  HULLS 


^Vhen  turning  inlo  a  ^vave,  tlie 
broad  surlate  ol'  a  (■on\ciiti<»iial 
outboard  hull  receives  ilie  lull 
force  oi  the  watery  ])un(  h  and 
tends  to  broach  or  roll  an  ay  Ironi  it. 


AVhen  a  catamaran  quarters  a 
wa\e,  one  slim  hull  penetrates  it 
first.  Normal  broaching  action  is 
clun  ked  by  the  other  hull  and  by  an 
e(jiial  distri1)ution  ot  stress  forces. 


centuries  of  use,  and  that  the  perform- 
ance of  the  cats  in  competitive  events 
was  no  accident. 

But  let's  discuss  some  more  advantages 
of  the  craft  that  has  suddenly  jumped 
into  the  limelight  alter  spending  2,()()() 
years  in  obscurity. 

The  cat,  of  course,  offers  the  smooth- 
est ride  that  can  be  obtained  in  an  out- 
board boat.  We  mentioned  this,  but  we 
barely  touched  on  such  equally  impor- 
tant factors  as  stability  and  safety. 

You've  heard  the  old  adage  about  a 
cat  always  landing  on  its  feet.  Well,  it 


MKItCURV  OUTBOARD 


Love  the  Water 


An  idea  developed  long  ago  by  the  South  Sea 


Islanders  is  starting  a  new  revolution  in  boating. 


realized  that  it  was  essentially  a  cata- 
maran —  one  considerably  more  ancient 
than  the  Polynesian  outrigger  canoe.  It 
was  constructed  from  native  materials, 
and  is  considered  to  be  an  authentic  re- 
production of  boats  depicted  in  drawings 
found  among  early  Inca  relics.  But  it  was 
a  cat,  and  it  must  have  been  a  highly 
efficient  one  to  have  withstood  the  rigors 
of  this  hazardous  voyage. 

The  Kon-Tiki  expedition  was  made  to 
prove  the  theory  that  the  South  Sea 
Islands  were  settled  by  an  adventurous 


early  Inca  race  in  approximately  500 
B.C.  And  if  this  theory  is  correct,  then 
the  catamaran  could  well  be  the  patri- 
arch of  all  boat  designs. 

The  history  of  the  catamaran  may  or 
may  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
eventual  popularity  of  the  design  in  this 
country,  but  it  certainly  is  significant.  It 
means  that  this  dual-hull  craft  is  not 
another  of  the  untried  backyard  crea- 
tions that  have  been  cropping  up  in  the 
marine  field  recently.  It  means  that  this 
hull  has  been  proved  and  perfected  by 


EviNia'nF. 


Tills  101(1(11  <  .1 1 .1  iii.i  I  ,1 1 1  III  ius<l )( 1.1 1  ill.iws 


l:i  iiulu-s  ol  water,  moves  at  '1\  m.p.h 


The  new  "cats"  are  roomy  and 
prov  ide  a  smooth  ride  and  safety. 

works.  As  a  kid,  I  wore  myself  out  toss- 
ing our  old  tabby  into  the  air,  and  she 
always  had  four  feet  on  the  ground  when 
she  landed. 

Makers  of  the  catamarans  claim  the 
same  ability  for  their  aquatic  felines,  and 
to  date  they  haven't  been  proved  wrong. 
According  to  one  authority,  there  has 
never  been  a  report  of  a  cat  being  flipped 
over  by  either  a  wave  or  an  obstruction. 

This  exceptional  stability  is  created  by 
the  two  long  hulls  that  slice  into  the 
waves  instead  of  bouncing  over  them. 
In  quartering  waves  or  making  a  turn, 
one  slim  hull  penetrates  it  first.  But  be- 
fore it  can  broach  or  swing  away,  the 
other  hull  digs  in  and  checks  this  normal 
swinging  action. 

Lateral  stability  is  created  by  the 
widely  spread  hulls,  which  act  something 
like  sea  anchors  in  arresting  any  roll  or 
tilt.  If  one  or  two  adults  perch  on  the 
gunwale  of  a  conventional  outboard  hull, 
the  boat  will  tend  to  tip  or  scoot  out 
from  under  them.  But  if  they  do  the 
same  thing  with  a  cat,  the  load-bearing 
hull  simply  digs  lower  into  the  water  and 
almost  refuses  to  budge  in  a  lateral  direc- 
tion. 

(Continued  on  paf^e  47) 
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A  man  who  specializes  in  trouble  will  have  plenty  of  opportunities  in  this  . 


By  ROBERT  CROMIE 

THE  CAR  WITH  the  flat  tire  was 
parked  off  a  windswept  South  Da- 
i<.ota  road.  A  woman  was  awi<- 
wardly  trying  to  jack  it  up.  A  second  car 
braked  to  a  halt.  The  driver  walked  back, 
smiling. 

'Til  fix  it,"  he  said.  "You'd  better  get 
in  out  of  the  wind." 

He  wore  hunting  clothes,  and  his  face 
seemed  vaguely  familiar  under  the  long- 
peaked  cap.  The  woman  was  impressed 
by  his  efficiency  as  he  worked. 

■'Do  you  own  a  garage?"  she  asked. 

"No,"  he  answered,  with  a  faint  grin, 
"but  1  used  to  work  in  a  filling  station." 


skies  over  Guadalcanal  as  the  leader  of 
Joe's  Flying  Circus,  was  the  first  Ameri- 
can to  match  Eddie  Rickenbacker's 
World  War  I  record  by  shooting  down 
26  enemy  planes.  He  now  faces  the  task 
of  trying  to  bring  to  maturity  the  infant 
American  Football  League,  a  brash  but 
well-heeled  upstart,  whose  commisioner 
he  has  been  since  its  formal  birth  last 
autumn. 

The  major  problem  faced  by  Foss  and 
the  new  league  is  bucking  the  long-es- 
tablished National  Football  League  in 
a  combination  business-and-sports  war 
that  may  be  more  arduous,  if  less  deadly, 
than  keeping  the  Solomons  area  off-lim- 
its to  Japanese  planes.  But  it  looks  as  if 
the  ex-marine  with  the  warm  grin,  the 


no-nonsense  eyes,  and  the  Lincolnesque 
gift  for  homey  yet  colorful  speech  may 
be  just  the  man  the  job  calls  for.  At  least 
it  is  hard  to  imagine  anyone  who  would 
fit  the  picture  better  than  Foss.  If  a  com- 
bination of  college  football  player,  busi- 
nessman, politician,  and  bulldog  can  do 
the  trick,  Joe  is  home  free. 

Joseph  Jacob  Foss  was  born  on  a  farm 
in  Minnehaha  County,  near  Sioux  Falls, 
South  Dakota,  on  April  17,  1915.  He 
gave  evidence  of  his  daring  at  the  age  of 
four,  when  he  scared  the  daylights  out 
of  his  family  by  climbing  a  windmill  and 
refusing  to  come  down.  His  father, 
Frank  O.  Foss,  a  noted  wrestler  and 
boxer  and  a  superb  shot,  taught  him  how 
to  use  a  gun.  And  Joe  later  credited  his 


C;ai>t.  Foss  sent  this  picture  of  "me  and  my  boys"  home  from  Guadalcanal. 


Joe  and  his  bride,  a  childhood  sweetheart. 


"Do  you  live  around  here?" 

"I'm  from  Pierre." 

"What  do  you  do?" 

"Work  in  the  statehouse." 

"Which  office?" 

"I'tn  in  the  Governor's  office." 

"JOE  FOSS!"  the  woman  cried. 
"You're  Joe  Foss!" 

The  lady  can,  of  course,  be  excused 
for  yelling,  because  it  is  not  customary 
for  a  Governor  to  go  around  changing 
tires  for  people.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
she  need  not  have  been  that  surprised. 
Foss  always  tries  to  help  anyone  in  trou- 
ble. In  fact,  Joseph  Jacob  Foss,  who  usu- 
ally refers  to  himself  simply  as  "Old 
Joe,"  is  a  man  accustomed  to  trouble. 

Foss  earned  the  IVIedal  of  Honor  for 
his  World  War  1!  exploits  as  a  marine 
fighter  pilot,  specializing  in  various  kinds 
of  trouble.  The  two-term  former  Gover- 
nor of  .South  Dakota,  who  prowled  the 
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While  (ioxernor  <>l  South  Dakota,  Joe  Foss  was  the  priiuipal  speaker 
at  .\rlington  C^enietcry  on  Veterans  Da\  l!)57.  .Scene  is  the  Ani|>hithcater. 


"Old  Joe"  Foss,  Mfdal  of  Honor  winner  and  ex-Governor  of  South 
Dakota,  who  heads  the  newly  formed  American  Football  League. 


aerial  marksmanship  to  this  teaching. 
The  elder  Foss  was  killed  by  a  fallen 
wire  during  a  rainstorm  when  Joe  was  a 
senior  in  Sioux  Falls  High  School. 

Joe  entered  Augustana  College  at 
Sioux  Falls  in  1 934,  but  quit  after  a  year. 
He  worked  as  a  farmer,  then  in  a  pack- 
ing plant,  and  re-entered  school  —  this 
time  at  Sioux  Falls  College,  where  he 
was  on  the  track  and  football  teams  and 
also  went  out  for  boxing  and  the  band. 
In  1937,  while  working  in  a  filling  sta- 
tion, he  paid  $65  to  learn  to  fly.  In  1939 
he  transferred  to  the  University  of  .South 
Dakota,  where  he  worked  his  way 
through  school  by  washing  dishes  and 
sweeping  out  a  meat  market. 

In  February  1940  Joe  and  a  fellow 
student,  Ralph  Gunvordahl  of  Burke 
South  Dakota,  hitchhiked  240  miles  tc 
Minneapolis  and  enlisted  in  the  Marine 
Corps.  In  June  1940  Foss  was  graduated 
from  the  business  administration  school 
of  the  university  and  went  at  once  inio 
the  Marine  Corps.  After  training  at 
Pensacola  he  was  commissioned  a  sec- 
ond lieutenant  in  1941. 

The  next  nine  months  he  spent  as  an 


instructor,  and  in  January  1942  he  went 
to  photography  school  at  Pensacola, 
where  he  made  first  lieutenant.  Then  he 
was  sent  to  San  Diego  and  assigned  to  a 
reconnaissance  squadron.  When  he  com- 
plained that  he  wanted  to  fight,  he  was 
told  he  was  "too  damned  ancient,"  which 
may  have  been  the  origin  of  his  "Old 
Joe"  routine.  Finally,  however,  he  wan- 
gled a  transfer  to  a  carrier  training 
group,  was  married  August  9,  made  cap- 
tain two  days  later,  and  by  August  30 
was  on  his  way  to  the  South  Pacific. 

Foss  and  his  flight  flew  into  Guadal- 
canal on  October  9.  and  on  the  i  3th 
Joe  got  his  first  Zero.  He  added  1 4  more 
Zeros  and  a  bomber  before  the  end  of 
the  month,  shot  down  seven  more  planes 
during  the  first  two  weeks  of  November, 
then  caught  malaria  and  spent  the  next 
six  weeks  recuperating  at  New  Cale- 
donia. He  returned  to  the  "Canal,  how- 
ever, and  brought  his  total  to  the  final 
26  by  bagging  three  Zeros  on  January 
15,  1943,  his  best  day  since  he  had  ac- 
counted for  five  on  October  25. 

When  the  squadron  of  which  Foss's 
flight  was  a  part  (Marine  Fighter  Squad- 


ron 121  )  tlcw  away  from  Guadalcanal  on  Janu- 
ary 26,  1943,  they  took  with  them  a  record  of 
132  enemy  planes  destroyed  at  the  cost  of  13 
American  pilots.  Foss  himself  was  forced  down 
only  once  during  the  wild  weeks  at  Guadalcanal 
—  and  then  by  engine  trouble  -  and  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  picked  up  by  some  friendly 
missionaries.  But  many  times  he  roared  back 
into  Henderson  Field  with  his  plane  pock- 
marked with  bullet  holes. 

Although  he  was  a  tremendous  pilot  and  ex- 
ceptional gunner,  Joe  always  maintained  that  he 
never  took  needless  chances.  And  he  stressed 
the  necessity  for  teamwork  if  a  fighter  pilot 
wished  to  reiriain  healthy.  He  gave  himself  a 
descriptive  nickname  —  "Swivel-Neck  Joe"  -  be- 
cause, as  he  pointed  out,  he  was  always  peering 
over  his  shoulder  to  see  who  was  behind  him. 
During  a  talk  with  a  group  of  young  Australian 
pilots  he  advised:  "When  you  find  yourself  alone 
out  there,  head  for  home." 

When  one  of  his  listeners  asked  il  this  were 
the  "sporting"  thing  to  do,  Joe's  reply  was  sim- 
ple and  highly  effective:  "Look,  when  I  was 
alone  I  scooted  for  home.  I'm  still  around.  The 
guys  who  fought  by  themselves  are  dead." 

On  another  occasion,  when  one  of  his  fellow 
pilots  described  himself  as  "lucky"  because  Foss 
had  been  on  the  spot  at  the  right  time  to  blast  a 
Zero  off  his  tail,  Joe  answered  soberly:  "A  lot 
of  lucky  guys  live  around  here." 

While  speaking  at  a  war  bond  rally  after  he 
left  Guadalcanal.  Foss  gave  his  flight  —  Joe's 
Flying  Circus,  also  known  as  Joe's  Jokers  full 
credit  for  his  own  remarkable  success.  "1  prob- 
ably wouldn't  have  had  any  planes  to  my  credit, 
might  not  even  be  here,"  he  said,  "if  T  hadn't 
had  the  fightingest  bunch  in  the  world  behind 
me." 

Small  wonder  Rickenbacker  added 
this  postscript  to  his  message  of  con- 
gratulations after  Joe  got  his  26th  vic- 
tory: "Use  the  same  cool,  calculating 
technique  that  has  brought  the  results  to 
date,  for  we  will  need  your  kind  back 
here  after  the  war  is  over." 

On  May  1<S,  1943,  Foss  was  given  the 
Medal  of  Honor  by  President  Roosevelt: 
then  he  returned  overseas.  After  the  war 
he  started  a  flying  service,  organized  the 
South  Dakota  Air  National  Guard, 
served  as  a  member  of  the  State  legis- 
lature from  1948  to  1953,  and  as  Gover- 
nor from  1954  to  1958.  When  his  fame 
as  a  war  ace  still  was  bright,  Foss  turned 
down  a  personal  services  contiact  of  the 
sort  many  athletes  now  sign,  simply  be- 
cause he  wouldn't  have  been  his  own 


"I  don't  remember  how  much  il  called 
for,"  Foss  says,  "but  it  was  enough  so 
Old  Joe  wouldn't  have  had  to  worry  any 
more.  It  involved  a  movie  for  which,  it 
seems  to  me,  1  was  to  get  $150,000;  but 
I  wouldn't  have  had  the  option  of  calling 
any  signals.  They  wantetl  to  make  a 
phony  movie  about  me.  just  to  appeal  to 
the  public.  I  finally  told  the  man:  "Why, 
with  this  contract,  you  could  sell  my 
(Conliinied  on  pa^c  4<S) 
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PRESSNTING  BOTH  SIDC5  OF  BIG  ISSUES  EACING  THE  NATION 


THIS  MONTH'S  SUBJECT: 


Should  Congress  Outlaw  The  Poll  Tax? 


(PRO)  The  poll  tax  is  such  an  anti- 
quated, outmoded  device  most  Ameri- 
cans have  no  idea  what  it  is.  It  belongs 
to  the  horse  and  buggy  era. 

What  is  a  poll  tax?  It  is  a  tax  that 
must  be  paid  before  one  is  qualified  to 
vote. 


How  does  it  work?  You  pay  the  tax  (sometimes  as 
much  as  $9,  if  you  have  not  kept  up  your  payment  over 
the  last  three  years),  and  you  get  a  receipt  that  you 
must  present  at  the  polls  when  you  vote— if  you  are 
otherwise  qualified. 

What  was  the  origin  and  tha  purpose  of  the  poll  tax? 
According  to  impartial  historians,  its  real  purpose  was 
to  keep  certain  racial  minorities  from  voting.  In  five 
poll  tax  States  these  minorities  belong  to  the  very  low 
income  groups  who  simply  cannot  afford  to  spend 
what  little  money  they  earn  for  this  burdensome  tax 
on  their  right  to  vote.  Consequently,  this  is  one  —  but 
may  I  add  only  one  —  of  the  methods  used  to  prevent 
American  citizens  from  exercising  one  of  the  most 
important  of  all  democratic  rights:  the  right  to  choose 
their  representatives,  the  right  to  express  their  will, 
the  right  to  participate  in  government  —  the  right  to 
vote. 

You  may  well  ask:  "Why  haven't  we  put  a  stop  to 
this  nonsense?"  Well,  thei-e  have  been  proposals  to 
abolish  the  poll  tax  in  every  Congress  for  20  years  — 
since  1939.  It  is  my  hope  that  at  last  the  86th  Congress 
in  1960  will  be  able  to  take  constructive  action. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  you  that  the  Senate  on 
February  2,  1960,  passed  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  abolish  the  poll  tax  by  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  72  to  16.  Now  it  is  up  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Opponents  to  this  legislative  constitutional  approach 
maintain  that  the  abolition  of  the  poll  tax  is  an  un- 
warranted and  unnecessary  restriction  of  the  right  of 
each  State  to  pass  upon  the  voting  qualifications  of  its 
citizens. 

The  poll  tax,  however,  is  not  a  valid  qualification.  It 
is  an  unconscionable  barrier  interfering  with  the  right 
to  vote,  and  as  such  it  must  be  abolished. 

In  the  words  of  a  newspaper  editorial:  "The  poll  tax 
is  a  discredited  device  used  largely  to  disenfranchise 
poor  Negroes  in  five  Southern  States." 

John  A.  Carroll  (D) 
U.S.  Senator  from  Colorado 
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(CON)  Some  argue  that  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  to  abolish 
the  State  poll  tax  in  Federal  elections 
would  affect  only  five  States:  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Texas, 
and  Virginia.  I  contend  that  it  would 
affect  50  States,  inasmuch  as  a  right  is 
a  right,  whether  it  is  used  or  not. 


Another  very  sound  reason  for  not  tampering  with 
the  right  of  the  States  to  levy  poll  taxes  is:  The  poll 
tax  is  a  form  of  revenue  collection  used  in  the  five 
States  to  help  the  operation  of  their  State  govern- 
ments. With  the  Federal  Government  moving  into 
many  fields  of  taxation,  there  is  little  left  for  the  States. 

While  we  struggle  to  bring  about  a  balanced  Federal 
budget,  let  us  remember  that  the  States  are  also  hav- 
ing trouble  raising  necessary  funds  and  balancing  their 
budgets.  Although  the  revenue  from  poll  taxes  may 
seem  to  some  to  be  small,  it  is,  for  example,  of  sub- 
stantial importance  to  Alabama  in  the  support  of  pub- 
lic schools. 

I  confess  that  it  has  caused  me  considerable  wonder 
from  time  to  time  why  there  is  so  much  concern  over 
the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting 
in  five  States  of  the  Union,  and  yet  there  is  no  particu- 
lar concern,  so  far  as  I  have  ever  known,  over  require- 
ments in  various  States  for  certain  property  prere- 
quisites. 

While  we  do  have  a  poll  tax  in  Alabama,  a  great 
part  of  the  population  is  exempt  from  it.  Veterans  of 
World  War  I,  World  War  II,  and  the  Korean  conflict, 
and  members  of  the  National  Guard  are  exempt  from 
the  poll  tax.  All  persons  over  45  years  of  age  are  ex- 
empt, as  are  the  blind,  the  deaf,  and  totally  disabled 
persons  owning  taxable  property  not  in  excess  of  $500. 
These  exemptions  apply  to  all  races.  Thus  a  substan- 
tial number  of  Alabamians  pay  no  poll  tax  at  all. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  people  in  the  five  States  that 
have  the  tax  that  the  proposed  poll  tax  prohibition  is 
a  further  effort  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  enact  meas- 
ures treating  with  the  race  issue,  to  dictate  to  the 
States  on  a  State  matter. 

Now  is  no  time  to  stir  to  fever  pitch  the  emotions 
and  feelings  of  any  of  our  people  on  the  highly  con- 
troversial and  explosive  race  problem  by  raising  the 
poll  tax  issue. 


John  J.  Sparkman  (D) 
U.S.  Senator  from  Alabama 


SUMMARY  OF  STATE  VETERANS 
BONUSES! 

"Newsletter"  herewith  summarises  all 
state  WW2  and  Korea  bonuses  and  those  few 
WVVl  bonuses  paid  in  recent  years. 

Of  50  states  in  the  United  States ,  24  have 
paid  bonuses  for  military  service  during 
V/W2. . .  In  all  but  six  of  these ,  the  deadlines 
have  come  and  gone  and  payments  are 
not  now  made. 

Twenty  of  the  states  that  have  paid  WW2 
bonuses  have  also  paid  Korea  bonuses. .  .No 
others  have  paid  Korea  bonuses,  and  4  states 
that  paid  WW2  bonuses  have  not  authorized 
Korea  bonuses  (Alaska,  Hawaii,  New  York, 
Oregon)  . 

Of  the  20  states  that  have  paid  Korea 
bonuses ,  the  deadline  has  come  and  gone  in 
12  of  them,  while  8  of  them  are  still 
accepting  applications. 

"Newsletter"  has  not  researched  WWl 
bonuses  paid  long  ago . . .In  recent  years  two 
states  have  authorized  WWl  bonuses, 
Louisiana  and  Kentucky. . .Louisiana' s 
deadline  has  passed. .  .Kentucky  has  just 
started  organising  payment  of  a  Spanish- 
American  War  bonus ,  a  WWl  bonus ,  a  WW2  bonus 
and  a  Korea  bonus,  all  at  once. 

Twenty-six  states  have  paid  no  WW2  bonus 
and  30  states  have  authorized  no  Korea  bonus. 

It  is  impossible,  in  a  summary  of  50 
states,  to  point  out  the  exact  conditions 
under  which  all  of  them  pay  bonuses.  .  .The 
most  general  rule  (outside  of  a  requirement 
that  service  was  not  dishonorable)  is  that 
the  veteran  must  have  resided  in  the  state 
when  he  went  into  war  service  (Kentucky  also 
requires  that  he  must  have  lived  there  last 
Election  Day — Nov.  3,  1959 ).. .Another 
general  rule  is  that  inmost  states  provision 
is  made  to  pay  certain  beneficiaries  or 
dependents  if  an  otherwise  eligible  veteran 
is  now  dead. .  .Also ,  some  of  the  qualifying 
rules  are  eased  if  the  veteran  died  while 
on,  or  as  a  result  of  war  service . 

In  the  summary  below,  an  address  is  given 
in  each  instance  where  a  bonus  is  still  pay- 
able... Any  reader  who  resided  in  that  state 
when  he  entered  service  should  rely,  for 
further  details,  on  information  received 


if  he  writes  to  the  address  given  for  an 
application. .. It  serves  no  purpose  to  give 
any  details  in  those  cases  where  a  bonus 
deadline  has  passed. . . (WWl  information  is 
given  only  in  the  case  of  a  bonus  being 
authorized  in  recent  years) . 
Alabama ;  No  bonuses. 

Alaska :  WW2  bonus  being  paid. .  .No  dead- 
line . . .Write  :  Veterans  Affairs  Commission, 
Juneau^  Alaska.  .  .No  Korea  bonus. 

Arisona ;  No  bonuses. 

Arkansas :  No  bonuses. 

California ;  No  bonuses. 

Colorado :  No  bonuses. 

Connecticut :  Paid  WW2  and  Korea... Both 
deadlines  passed. 

Delaware :  Paid  WW2  and  Korea... Both 
deadlines  passed. 

D. C. :  No  bonuses. 

Florida ;  No  bonuses. 

Georgia :  No  bonuses. 

Hawaii  :  Paid  WW2  bonus . .  .Deadline  passed 
...No  Korea  bonus. 

Idaho  ;  No  bonuses. 

Illinois  :  Paid  WW2  bonus.  .  .WW2  deadline 
passed... Now  paying  Korea  bonus .. .Korea 
deadline  July  1,  1965... Vets  must  have 
earned  Korean  Service  Medal .. .Write  :  Illi- 
nois Veterans  Commission,  State  Office 
Bldg.  ,  401  S_^  Spring  St.  ,  Springfield,  111^ 

Indiana :  Paid  both  WW2  and  Korea  bonuses 
...Both  deadlines  passed. 

Iowa  ;  Paid  WW2  bonus  ,  deadline  passed  .  .  . 
Now  paying  Korea  bonus ...  Korea  deadline 
Dec  .  31 ,  1960 .. .Write  :  Service  Compensation 
Board ,  State  House ,  Des  Moines ,  lov/a. 

Kansas  ;  No  bonuses. 

Kentucky :  Now  getting  ready  to  pay 
Spanish-American  War,  WWl,  WW2  and  Korea 
bonuses... No  applications  honored  before 
June  1,  1960. . .Deadline  Dec.  31,  1961... 
Vets  must  have  resided  in  state  last  Nov.  3  as 
well  as  when  entering  service.  .  .Write  : 
Administrator ,  Veterans  Division^  Depart- 
ment of  Military  Affairs  ,  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ky . 

Louisiana ;  Paid  WWl,  WW2  and  Korea 
bonuses  in  recent  years... All  deadlines 
passed . 

Maine  ;  No  bonuses. 
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Maryland ;  No  bonuses. 

Massachusetts  :  Paying  both  WW2  and  Korea 
bonuses... No  deadlines .. .Write  :  Veterans 
Bonus  Commission.  15  Ashburton  Place , 
Boston  8 ,  Mass . 

Michigan ;  Paid  both  WW2  and  Korea 
bonuses ...  Both  deadlines  passed. 

Minnesota :  Paid  both  WW2  and  Korea 
bonuses ...  Both  deadlines  passed. 

Mississippi ;  No  bonuses. 

Missouri  ;  No  bonuses. 

Montana  ;  Paid  WW2  bonus ,  deadline  passed 
.  .  .Now  paying  Korea  bonus. .  .Korea  deadline 
July28,  1961. . .Write : Adjusted  Compensation 
Division^  P.O.  Box  612 ,  Helena,  Mont^ 

Nebraska :  No  bonuses.  (State  has 
veterans'  aid  fund  for  resident  vets 
meeting  emergency  need  standards)  . 

Nevada :  No  bonuses. 

New  Hampshire  ;  Paid  WW2  bonus. . .WW2 
deadline  passed. .  .Now  paying  Korea  bonus. . . 
Korea  deadline,  Dec.  31,  1960. . .Write  : 
Adjutant  General ,  State  Military 
Reservation,  Concord,  N.H. 

New  Jersey;  No  bonuses. 

New  Mexico :  No  bonuses. 

New  York:  Paying  WW2  bonus. . .No  WW2 
deadline. .  .No  Korea  bonus. .  .Write  :  Veterans 
Bonus  Bureau^  Pep '  t  ojf  Taxation  and  Finance , 
1875  N.  Broadway,  Albany  4,  N.  Y. . . .  (Caution: 
Vets  who  entered  service  from  New  York 
should  check  before  writing  New  York  about 
WW2  bonus,  to  be  sure  they  didn't  already 
get  it. . .N.Y.  okayed  the  bonus  right  after 
WW2  and  has  kept  it  open.  .  .Some  vets  have 
applied  in  recent  years  forgetting  they'd 
collected  a  dozen  years  ago.) 

North  Carolina :  No  bonuses. 

North  Dakota :  Paid  WW2  and  Korea  bonuses 
.  .  .Both  deadlines  passed. 

Ohio  :  Paid  WW2  and  Korea  bonuses.  .  .Both 
deadlines  passed. 

Oklahoma :  No  bonuses. 

Oregon :  WW2  bonus  paid. . .WW2  deadline 
passed... No  Korea  bonus. 

Pennsylvania ;  WW2  bonus  still  open, 
deadline  Dec.  31,  1960...WAC's  who  got  WW2 
bonus  earlier  may  find  they  can  now  get 
additional  for  WAAC  service  prior  to  their 
WAC  service . . . WAC ' s  with  insufficient 
service  to  get  bonus  earlier  may  now  add 
earlier  WAAC  service. . .Korea  bonus  still 
open. . .Korea  deadline  Dec.  31,  1963. . .For 
WW2,  write  :  WW2  Veterans  Compensation 
Bureau,  Room  207  South  Office  Bldg.  ,  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.  .  .  .For  Korea,  write  :  Korea  Conflict 
Veterans  Compensation  Bureau^ 
2535  N_^  7th  St.  ,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Puerto  Rico  :  No  bonuses. 
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Rhode  Island :  Paid  both  WW2  and  Korea 
bonuses. .. Both  deadlines  passed. 

South  Carolina :  No  bonuses. 

South  Dakota;  Paid  both  WW2  and  Korea 
bonuses ...  Both  deadlines  passed. 

Tennessee  ;  No  bonuses. 

Texas ;  No  bonuses. 

Utah ;  No  bonuses. 

Vermont :  Now  paying  both  WW2  and  Korea 
bonuses. .  .No  deadline  on  either. .  .Write  : 
Adjutant  General ' s  Office  ,  Montpelier ,  Vt . 

Virginia :  No  bonuses. 

Washington;  Paid  both  WW2  and  Korea 
bonuses ...  Both  deadlines  passed. 

West  Virginia :  Paid  both  WW2  and  Korea 
bonuses ...  Both  deadlines  passed. 

Wisconsin ;  No  bonuses. 

Wyoming ;  No  bonuses. 

GROUP  PLANS  TO  CONTROL 
LEGION  CONVENTION  MACHINERY 
TO  ALTER  PENSION  POLICY: 

The  Legion's  Nat'l  Rehab  Commission,  in 
April,  circulated  copies  of  a  letter  from 
Charles  Falkenberg  to  Henry  W.  Jackson,  of 
Salem,  Mass.  outlining  a  plan  to  get  the 
Legion  to  adopt  the  pension  policy  of  the 
Veterans  of  W.W_^  of  the  U.S.A. .  a  separate 
organization. 

Falkenberg,  a  Chicago  Legionnaire,  is 
also  Nat'l  Judge  Advocate  of  the  WWl  group 
...  It  wants  $100  a  month  for  all  WWl  vets 
at  age  65  without  regard  to  income  or  dis- 
ability. .  .Its  proposal  omits  WW2  vets  of  65. 

For  11  years  in  a  row  the  Legion  has 
supported  federal  pensions  (non-service- 
connected)  for  all  veterans  (WWl,  WW2  or 
Korea)  . .  .but  has  agreed  with  Congress  that 
disability  and  need  must  be  a  condition  of 
such  pensions,  which  now  exist. 

Falkenberg's  letter  proposes  political 
machinery  at  the  Legion's  Miami  Beach  con- 
vention in  October,  and  at  state  Legion  con- 
ventions before  then,  by  which  members  of 
the  WWl  group,  working  in  the  Legion,  may 
influence  state  Legion  commanders,  dele- 
gates, nat'l  convention  rules,  committee 
appointments,  resolution  assignments ,  and 
parliamentary  decisions  of  the  Legion 
Convention  chairman  —  to  get  the  Legion 
to  adopt  the  pension  policy  of  his  other 
organization. 

Falkenberg  urged  that  the  WWl  organiza- 
tion get  at  least  5  state  Legion  conventions 
to  adopt  the  WWl  group's  pension  plan... 
It  urged  that  state  Legion  Commanders  be 
"induced"  to  name  delegates  to  key 
Legion  committees  that  are  partial  to  that 
plan. 
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New  Pension  Law  Effective 

July  1;  Many  Vets  Concerned 


The  new  pension  law  for  \'eteians  or 
their  survivors  becomes  effective  on  July 
J.  1960. 

Known  officially  as  the  Veterans 
Pension  Act  of  1959  (PubHc  Law  86- 
211),  the  new  legislation  will  add  ap- 
proximately 277,000  more  veterans  and 
the  widows  or  ophans  of  deceased  vet- 
erans of  WVVl,  WW2  and  the  Korean 
Conflict  to  the  rolls  in  the  first  year  of 
operation. 

As  discussed  in  previous  issues  of 
The  American  Legion  Magazine,  four 
classes  of  people  are  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  provisions  of  the  new 
law : 

1.  V'eteraiis  who  are  now  receiving 
pensions. 

You  can  stay  under  the  present  law. 

You  can  switch  to  the  nev/  law  it  it 
is  to  your  advantage. 

You  do  not  have  to  do  it  right  now. 

You  can  do  it  anytime. 

Get  all  the  information  needed  from 
a  Legion  serv  ice  officer  before  making 
a  choice. 

2.  Unremarried  widows  of  WW2  and 
Korean  veterans. 

If  you  have  previously  been  ineligible 
for  a  pension,  you  may  now  be  eligible 
if  \()ur  income  is  not  over  $3,000  if 
sujiporting  one  or  more  children  or 
SI. 800  if  supporting  no  children. 

Inquire  from  a  Legion  service  officer 
tor  \  ()ur  eligibility  conditions. 

3.  Guardians  ( including  remarried 
mothers)  of  children  of  deceased  vet- 
erans. 

Incjuire  from  a  Legion  service  officer 
to  see  how  the  new  law  affects  the 
children.  It  may  or  may  not  be  advan- 
tageous to  them. 

4.  Veterans  who  are  not  now  receiv- 
ing a  pension  because  their  income  has 
been  too  high. 

If  your  income  is  not  over  S3, 000  it 
supporting  a  wife  or  dependent  child 
or  St, 800  it  supporting  no  dependents. 
You  nuiij  now  be  eligible. 

Gheck  with  your  Legion  service  offi- 
cer to  .see  if  the  new  law  may  now  en- 
title you  to  a  pension.  It  will  nelp  some, 
not  others.  Inquire  to  find  out  where 
you  stand. 

Under  the  new  law.  the  amount  of 


pension  will  depend  upon  the  amount 
of  income  which  the  applicant  has.  The 
higher  the  income,  the  lower  the  pen- 
sion; the  less  the  income,  the  higher  the 
pension.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  "sliding 
scale"  type  of  pension. 

For  instance,  the  new  system  will 
provide  veterans  witJiout  dependents 
$85  per  month  if  their  income  is  less 
than  $600  a  year,  $70  if  it  is  $600  a 
vear,  $70  if  it  is  $600  to  $1,200  a  year, 
and  $40  if  it  is  $1,200  to  $1,800  a  year. 

The  present  system  pays  a  flat  rate 
of  $66.15  per  month  (under  65  years  of 
age)  or  $78.75  (over  65)  to  veterans 
icithout  dependents  whose  annual  in- 
come does  not  exceed  $1400  or  to  vet- 
erans with  dependents  whose  annual  in- 
come does  not  exceed  $2,700. 

Veterans  with  dependents,  under  the 
new  law,  will  also  receive  a  higher  pen- 
sion on  a  graduated  basis.  The  allowed 


income  level  in  this  iiistanec  has  been 
raised  to  $3,000. 

The  new  pension  rates  w  ill  also  mean 
more  in  the  pocket  for  many  more  v\  id- 
ows  and  orphans  —  again  figured  on  a 
graduated  scale  and  an  inereascd  out- 
side income  level. 

For  the  first  time,  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  WW2  and  Korean  (Conflict 
veterans  will  enjoy  parity  with  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  WW  1 .  Formerly 
the  WW2  and  Korean  widows  and  or- 
phans had  to  prove  that  the  deceased 
had  some  service-connected  disability. 
The  new  law  waives  this  reciuireiru  nt. 

Two  significant  income  requirement 
changes  have  been  added.  First,  the  in- 
come of  the  veteran's  wife  (above 
$1,200)  will  be  considered  as  the  in- 
come of  the  veteran's.  But  in  some  cases, 
VA  may  decide  her  income  is  not  avail- 
abl  to  the  husband.  If  \'A  so  rules, 
wife's  income  won  t  count. 

Secondly,  benefits  received  from  rail- 
load  retirement  will  now  lie  consideicd 
as  income. 

Veterans  with  substantial  projierty 
may  be  ruled  out,  regardless  ol  income. 


TOP  LEADERS  MEET 


President  Eisciilio^vcr  and  Nat  l  Gmdr  MtKneallv  discuss  Veterans'  matters. 
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HOW  POST  47,  Cliicago,  started  Sulk  clinics  in  1958.  Left,  Mike 
Tynuisz  learned  from  VA  doctor  tliat  millions  were  still  unvae- 
einated,  iron  lungs  still  had  new  patients.  Center,  Chicago  Health 
Dcp't  told  Tymusz  it  would  handle  medical  end  if  his  Post  would 


run  clinics.  Tymusz  is  shown  witli  Dr.  Samuel  Andehnan,  Chicago 
Health  Commissioner.  Right,  Tymusz  readies  for  Post  47's  8th 
clinic.  Medical  records;  lolliiiops  and  balloons  for  kids;  are  among 
props.  Two  weeks  of  \'igorons  publicity  preceded  each  clinic. 


Legion  Posts  in  ''Wipe  Out  Polio"  Drive 


These  words  and  pietures  show  how 
Tile  American  Legion  and  Auxiliary  can 
help,  and  arc  helping,  to  carry  out  wliat 
Dr.  Daniel  Bergsma,  medical  spokesman 
for  the  March  of  Dimes,  calls  a  "gigantic 
undertaking." 

The  big  job  is  to  get  at  least  three 
(and  better  four)  Salk  shots  against 
paralyzing  polio  into  the  arms  of  all 
America. 

The  Legion,  long  an  ally  of  tlie  March 
of  Dimes  in  fund  raising,  has  supported 
the  drive  to  get  America  vaccinated  ever 
since  the  Salk  vaccine  was  announced  in 
1955. 

As  this  year  started,  polio  was  still 
arotuid  because  91  million  Americans 
had  had  no  Salk  shots,  and  18  million 
more  were  short  of  the  3-shot  minimum 
scries. 

All  those  millions  are  important. 
Among  them,  those  most  vital  to  reach 
are  the  unvaccinated  young  —  those 
under  40  who've  missed  their  Salk  series. 
Especialh'  those  under  6,  who  are  most 
\ulneral)le  to  polio  and  aren't  reached 
by  school  vaccination  programs. 

That  doesn't  exclude  people  over  40, 
(juite  a  few  of  whom  have  been  polio 
victims  after  vaccinating  their  children 
but  not  themselves. 

Since  1955,  Salk  vaccine  has  proved 
its  worth.  The  U.  S.  polio  rate  of  about 
39,()()0  a  year  from  1950  to  1954 
dropped  to  29,000  in  1955,  to  15,000  in 
1956,  to  5,500  in  1957,  according  to  the 
M;uch  of  ]3imes.  But  with  millions  un- 
vaccinated (especially  11  million  chil- 
dren, mostly  newborn  since  1955)  the 
rate  crept  up  again.  It  was  5,800  in  1958 
and  up  more  than  45%  —  to  8,500  —  in 
1959. 

Nearly  all  the  new  \  ictims  h-Ave  lacked 
the  3-shot  Salk  series.  The  bare  handful 
who  gol  ])oh'o  after  ha\ing  three  shots 
usually  had  a  mild  form  of  it. 


Last  December,  National  American 
Legion  Commander  Martin  B.  Mc- 
Kneally  (a  regional  chairman  for  March 
of  Dimes  in  New  York  State)  put  special 
emphasis  on  the  Legion's  5-year-old  "'get 
vaccinated"  policy.  Impressed  by  a  low- 
cost  vaccination  clinic  put  on  by  his  own 
Post  152,  in  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  he  wrote 
all  Legion  posts  asking  them  to  do  their 
best  to  sponsor  low-cost  Salk  clinics  to 
protect  that  part  of  the  public  that  might 
overlook  Salk  shots  unless  given  some 
community  leadership. 

Some  posts  had  already  been  in  the 
"business"  for  some  time. 

Back  in  1958,  Mike  Tymusz,  a  dis- 
abled WW2  \eteran,  was  a  patient  at 
Chicago's  VA  Research  Hospital.  Seeing 
patients  in  iron  lungs,  he  asked  a  doctor: 

"How  comer'  Don't  they  have  a  polio 
vaccine?" 


WHOLE  FAMILIES  turned  out  for 
Salk  shots  at  Chicago's  Legion  Post  47. 


When  the  doctor  told  him  that  mil- 
lions were  still  unvaccinated,  Tymusz 
went  to  Chicago's  Health  Dep't  to  see 
what  his  Legion  post  (Harold  A.  Taylor 
Post  47  on  Chicago's  northside)  could 
do  to  get  people  in  its  neighborhood 
vaccinated. 


The  welcome  mat  w  as  out  for  Tymusz 
at  the  Health  Dep't.  Dr.  Edward  Buck- 
man  explained  that  Chicago  had  had  a 
bad  time  in  1956,  with  1,111  eases  of 
paralysis  or  death  from  polio. 

Big  polio  years  in  Chicago  run  in  four 
to  six  year  cycles.  The  disease  seems  to 
wait  for  a  large  number  of  children  born 
since  the  last  epidemic  to  collect.  Then 
it  runs  through  them  when  the  oldest  are 
four,  five  or  six  (and  picks  up  a  few 
oldsters  that  past  epidemics  missed,  in 
addition ) . 

Dr.  Buckman  explained  that  in  1956 
Chicago's  Health  Dep't  threw  aside  all 
other  considerations  and  went  on  a  Salk 
binge  to  get  the  whole  city  vaccinated. 

Rich  or  poor  could  get  shots  free  at 
any  of  40  city  clinics  that  kept  regular 
hours.  A  dri\  e  in  the  schools  got  the  fidl 
Salk  series  into  88'/  of  the  school-age 
children. 

Over  7)3  million  Salk  shots  have  been 
used  in  Chicago  since  1955,  about  half 
by  the  Health  Dep't  and  half  by  private 
doctors. 

As  a  result,  Chicago  is  about  the  best- 
vaccinated  city  in  the  U.S.  In  the  three 
"off  years"  since  1956,  paralysis  cases 
were  28  and  16  and  46  respecti\  elw 
That  compares  to  between  250  and  600 
for  "off-years"  previously.  But  Health 
Dep't  fingers  are  crossed,  as  this  year  or 
next  could  be  the  usual  epidemic  year. 

Dr.  Buckman  told  Tymusz  that  if  bis 
Legion  Post  would  hold  clinics,  the 
Health  Dep't  would  send  dcjctors,  nurses, 
vaccine,  needles  —  all  for  free.  The  Post's 
job  would  be  to  get  the  people  there, 
provide  the  space,  .set  the  date,  and  run 
the  non-niedical  part  of  the  show. 

Post  47  held  its  first  clinic  Nov.  19, 
1958,  and  93  people  were  \aecinated. 
Last  April  1 8  it  held  its  8th  clinic,  being 
host  to  232  Salk  shots. 

All  told,  1,165  shots  have  been  given 
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SCENE  at  Post  47,  Chicago.  Left:  "Tlianks  for  tlie  polio  sliot,  Doc!' 
Right:  "Here  Doc,  I  want  you  to  ha\e  my  lollipop.  It's  worth  it.' 


SOUTHSIDE  Chicago  folks  of  all  ages  crowd  into  Woodlawn  Post  175, 
in  response  to  ample  ad\ance  publicit)'  on  polio  \'accination  clinic. 


YOUNG  children  are  most  important,  and  the  Posts  reach  them.  Left 
and  right,  youngsters  at  Post  29,  Jackson,  Mich.  Center,  Post  47,  Chicago. 


OLDER  people  show  mixed  reactions.  It  all  depends  on  how  you  look 
at  the  nearly  painless  vaccinations.  These  are  at  Post  47,  Chicago. 


to  people  at  the  Post.  All  the  people  vac- 
eiiiated  there  had  been  missed  by  the 
Health  Department's  other  efforts.  Many 
of  the  shots  were  given  to  the  critical 
pre-school  youngsters,  born  during  or 
since  the  last  epidemic,  highly  vulner- 
able, unreachable  by  the  schools. 

Many  others  were  older  children  and 
adults  who  don't  "e.xi^ect  "  polio,  but 
provide  some  ainiual  \  ictims  anyway. 

With  the  Health  Dcp't  taking  over  the 
whole  medical  task,  the  work  of  Post  47 
at  a  clinic  breaks  down  chiefly  to: 

1.  Publicity,  to  get  the  people  there. 
Factories,  stores,  churches,  synagogues, 
YMCA's,  newspapers,  radio  and  TV  co- 
operate fully.  Tymusz,  a  night  Yellow 
Cab  supervisor,  does  most  of  the  pid)- 
licity  work  in  his  spare  time  and  the  Post 
backs  him  with  a  sufficient  budget. 

2.  Registration  and  record  keeping. 
As  people  troop  into  the  Post  for  a  clinic. 
Auxiliary  and  Legion  volunteers  register 
them  at  a  desk,  make  out  vaccination 
records  for  (a)  the  Post,  (b)  the  Health 
Dcp't,  and  (c)  the  "client."  When  a 
"client"  is  due  another  shot,  he  gets  a 
letter  from  the  Post  inviting  him  back, 
or  telling  him  where  he  can  get  it  in  case 
the  Post  isn't  holding  a  clinic  then. 

3.  Keeping  order  and  being  Jiospitable. 
Legion  and  Auxiliary  volunteers  seat 
people  who  are  waiting.  The  Post  gives 
lollipops  and  balloons  to  little  children, 
distracting  those  who  are  fearful  of  the 
(virtually  painless)  shots. 

4.  Feeding  volunteers.  Auxiliary  mem- 
bers set  up  a  snack  counter  for  medical 
and  Legion  workers  who  put  in  a  three 
or  four  hour  stint,  missing  dinner.  (Eve- 
ning clinics,  from  about  5:30  to  9  p.m. 
get  the  best  pu])lie  turnout). 

Last  fall,  two  other  Chicago  posts 
started  aggressive  programs.  Sam  Cal- 
dario.  Child  Welfare  chairman  of  Wood- 
lawn  Post  175  —  about  20  miles  south- 
east of  Taylor  Post  -  called  the  Health 
Dcp't  to  see  about  "buying  vaccine." 
Of  coinse  he  learned  what  Tymusz  had 
learned  earlier. 

About  the  same  time,  Vito  Rumcheck, 
Adjutant  of  Darius-Girenas  Post  271,  in 
southwest  Chicago,  also  contacted  the 
Health  Dep't. 

Tymusz,  visiting  the  Health  Dep't, 
learned  of  their  calls.  He  visited  both 
south  Chicago  Posts  and  gave  them  the 
full  benefit  of  his  Post's  experience  on 
the  northside. 

Both  southside  Posts  now  run  clinics 
on  the  same  pattern  as  that  worked  out 
by  Post  47  on  the  northside.  Late  in 
Ajiril,  both  of  them  held  their  third 
clinics.  At  the  end  of  April  the  two 
southside  Posts  had  been  responsible  for 
3,310  Salk  shots.  All  three  Posts  by  then 
had  been  the  scene  of  4,475  shots,  find- 
ing the  people  in  the  best-vaccinated 
large  city  in  the  U.S.  Another  Chicago 
Post,  Illiana  Post  220  in  the  steel  mill 
area,  vaccinated  2,000  people  in  i\\o 
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clinics  caih'  in  the  summer  of  1959. 

Look  now  to  Jackson,  Mich.  Tliere, 
in  response  to  Commander  McKnealh 's 
letter,  Richard  F.  Smith  Post  29  was  host 
to  3,776  Salk  shots  in  a  series  of  8  "low- 
cost"  clinics  in  March  and  April  ol  this 
year  (with  more  to  come  later). 

A  "low-cost"  clinic  iin  ites  people  to 
drop  a  dollar  in  a  basket  if  they  can  af- 
ford it,  nothing  if  they  can't.  Aljont  8(V/< 
pa\   tlic  dollai'. 

Free  clinics,  as  in  Cliicago,  are  rare 
elsew  liere.  Jackson  ( pop.  8(),()0())  turned 
up  a  much  liiglier  percentage  of  un\ac- 
cinated  people  than  Chicago  (pop.  S'i 
million),  ft  had  not  l)een  the  scene  of  a 
three-\ear  public  health  drive  to  vac- 
cinate the  whole  popvilatiou. 

Except  in  medical  circles,  there  was 
enthusiasm  for  the  clinics  in  Jackson. 
While  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion urges  doctors  to  show  "leadership" 
in  support  of  "local  campaigns"  for  Salk 
vaccination,  the  medical  and  health 
leadership  in  Jackson  was  conservati\  e. 
However,  individual  doctors,  nurses  and 
medical  secretaries  volunteered,  though 
osteopaths  outnimibcred  doctois. 

Alter  the  first  series  of  clinics  a  con- 
troversv  broke  out  in  Jackson,  involving 
public  criticism  of  the  public  health 
officer  and  the  medical  society  for  failuie 
to  cooperate,  which  was  featvned  in  the 


"YOU  coiildn'l  do  tlic  job  vvitliout  the  Aux- 
iliary," say  Legion  clinic-  ciiicfs.  In  these 
tlire'c  plif)tos.  Auxiliary  and  otiier  \ oliniteers 
are  registering  "patients  "  before  tliey  get 
their  shots.  Complete  vaccination  records 
are  kept.  In  (  1  ),  Auxiliary  member  is  blow- 
ing up  balloons,  gi\  ing  lollipops  to  children. 


2.  Richard  F.  Smith  Post  29,  Jackson,  Michigan  3.  Woodlawn  Post  175,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Jackson  press.  The  local  AFL-CIO, 
which  had  helped  the  Post,  sparked  the 
criticism.  (All  told  100  non-Legion  vol- 
unteers worked  at  the  clinics,  and  many 
donated  funds  to  buy  the  vaccine.  All 
volunteers.  Legion  and  non-Legion,  put 
in  more  than  7,000  hours  of  work  on 
the  clinics ) . 

This  controversy  was  local  in  its  na- 
ture. Ry  contrast,  in  Chicago,  not  only 
the  Health  Dep't  but  the  medical  so- 
ciety pushed  the  clinics.  In  March  of 
this  year  a  special  committee  of  the 
Chicago  Medical  Society  was  reported 
in  the  Chicago  press  to  have  urged 
"mass  vaccination  with  Salk  shots."  It 
also  urged  that  this  "mass  vaccination" 
extend  to  the  foiuth  or  "booster"  shot. 

Lacking  the  free  medical  services  and 


materials  provided  oflRciallv'  in  Chicago, 
the  costs  for  the  Post  in  Jackson  were 
higher.  But  donations  from  individuals, 
organizations  and  labor  unions  helped 
carry  the  freight,  while  the  city  govern- 
ment, press  and  radio  strongly  supported 
the  Legion  clinics  in  Jackson. 

The  Post  was  surprised  at  the  great 
number  of  unvaccinated  people  it  found, 
and  ended  up  rimning  more  clinics  th;ui 
it  had  planned  to,  in  spite  of  the  cost. 

Post  Commander  Byron  Kingsley  and 
his  wife,  Millie,  headed  up  Legion  and 
Auxiliary  v  olunteers  in  Jackson..  Dr.  G. 
H.  Bowden,  D.O.,  and  his  nmse,  Mrs. 
Lerov  Pahl,  spearheaded  organizing  the 
medical  services. 

The  Post  held  clinics  all  over  the  city 
of  Jackson,  and  in  the  sm  rounding  coun- 


1.  Harold  A.  Tavlor  l-'ost  47,  Chicago  Illinois. 


try.  Tlie  Auxiliary  ol  Horace  Burke  Post 
285  lent  a  hand  at  a  clinic  in  its  neigh- 
borhood. 

The  work  of  these  few  specimen  Le- 
gion Posts  exemplifies  leadership  which 
has,  for  a  certainty,  prevented  some  peo- 
ple (nobody  knows  which)  from  being 
paralyzed.  Hundreds  of  other  Legion 
Posts  are  also  tackling  the  "gigantic  un- 
dertaking" of  getting  Salk  \accine  into 
more  than  110  million  un\'aecinated 
Americans. 

A  new,  oral,  li\  e-\  irns  polio  \  accine 
has  been  tested  in  other  countries  and  is 
now  being  tested  locally  in  the  U.S. 

There  is  danger  this  news  will  cause 
a  let-down  in  Salk  vaccination.  But  U.S. 
Surgeon  General  Leroy  E.  Bnrne\  sa>s 
that  the  government  isn't  read\'  to  license 
the  li\  e-virus  vaccine  for  general  use  yet. 

It  would  be  no  fun  to  be  paralyzed 
for  life  while  waiting  for  something  new. 
—  R.  B.  Pitkin  and  W.  J.  Luddv 

BRIEFLY  NOTED: 

•  For  the  14th  \  ear,  Seagram  Posts  1288 
(iN.Y.),8()7  (111.)  and  658  (Calif.)  will 
award  four  brand  new  Ford  Conx  ertibles 
during  The  American  Legion  Nat  l  Con- 
vention. This  year  the  convention  —  the 
Legion's  42nd  —  will  be  held  in  Miami 
Beach,  Fla.,  Oct.  15-20. 

#  A  2-year  scholaishi]),  "J.  Frank  Sulli- 


\  an  Memorial  .•Kward,"  to  proN  ide  radio 
and  electronics  training  to  the  1960  high 
school  graduate  who  (lualifies  for  it  is 
being  sponsored  by  the  Rhode  Island 
American  Legion.  The  award,  worth  ap- 
proximately $1600,  includes  tmtion, 
books  and  laboratory  fees. 

•  For  the  interest  of  ex-infantrymen,  the 
U.S.  Armv  Infantrv  School,  now  pub- 
lishes infantry'  magazine  (for- 
nierh'  the  Infantiy  Sclux)!  Qiiaifcrli/)  on 
a  bimonthly  basis.  It  contains  the  latest 
information  on  infantry  tactics,  doctrine, 
weapons  and  equipment.  Write:  Book 
Dept.,  U.S.  Army  Infanti\  School,  Foit 
Benning,  Ga. 

•  South  Dakota  American  Legion  has 
gained  top  piiority  for  delegation  hous- 
ing at  the  1960  Nat'l  Convention  at 
Miami  Beach  for  its  membership  accom- 
plishments prior  to  March  31,  1960.  It 
was  the  only  Department  to  exceed  HW/t 
of  its  4-year  ax  erage. 

•  Lann\'  D.  I'nnili,  17-year-olcl  New  ton. 
Kans.,  high  school  senior,  was  the  winner 
of  the  $4,000  university  scholarship  in 
The  American  Legion's  1960  Natl  High 
School  Oratorical  Contest  held  in  April 
at  Penn  Yan,  N.Y.  Other  winneis  were: 
Manuel  Don,  Tucson,  Ariz.  (2/iJ); 
Robert   N.   Peery,   Jr.,   Newton,  N.C. 


{Sid);  Richard  J.  Stillman  II,  Carlisle, 
Pa.  (4^/0. 

•  Some  5,000  school  counselors  from  all 
over  the  U.S.  viewed  an  American  Le- 
gion Youth  Programs  exhibit  at  the 
.Vmerican  Personnel  and  Guidance  Nat  1 
(  ."on\  t'ntion  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  Api  il. 
The  exhibit  was  prepared  and  explained 

the  Legion's  Americanism  Di\  ision 
and  the  Education  and  Scliolarshi]!  Serv  - 
ice of  the  (^hild  W'ellare  Division. 

•  All  members  of  The  American  Legion 
Press  Association  lia\  e  recently  received 
free  copies  of  f.  Edgar  Hoover's  book, 
"Masters  oi  Deceit." 

•  The  Massachu.setts  .\merican  Legion 
graduated  some  200  homestate  Legion- 
naires from  its  5th  annual  .\meritan 
Legion  College  in  Ajiril. 

•  A  replica  of  the  origin;iI  WW  I  U.S. 
Naval  .Memorial  at  Brest,  France,  will  l)e 
dedicated  during  ceremonies  in  that  city 
on  July  16.  The  original  monument, 
erected  in  memory  of  the  achievements 
of  the  U.S.  Navy  dvning  WWl,  was  de- 
stioyed  by  the  enemy  on  Juh  4,  19  IL 
American  Legionnaires  traxcling  in 
Emope  at  that  time  are  inv  ited  to  |iar- 
ticipate  in  the  ceremonies. 

{Continued  on  next  p(ig.e) 


American  Legion 
Accessories 

for  an 
Enjoyable  Vacation! 


COMPLETE  MAP  CONVENIENCE 


Road  Atlas  and  Caddy.  Leather-like  saddle  tan  caddy 
clips  in  any  U.  S.  made  car  easily.  Secure  and  always 
handy  is  the  latest  Rand  McNally  road  atlas  with  maps  of 
every  state,  Canada  and  Mexico.  Shows  mileage  and 
driving  time  between  cities,  major  and  local  highways, 

city  maps,  etc.  No.  75267   $2.95 

Atlas  only  without  caddy.  No.  75266   $1.50 


Auto  Emblems.  Solid  copper  fin- 
ished bronze,  hard  enameled  3 
inch  emblem.  Easy  to  attach  to 
top  of  license  plate  (No.  74950) 
or  with  trunk  attachment  (No. 
74951)  $1.25 


The  Perfect  Traveling  Companions 


Sport  Shirt.  Light,  cool,  sanforized 
cotton  with  colorfast  emblem.  Small, 
medium,  large  and  extra  large  in  white 
(No.  70458)  light  blue  (No.  70462)  or 
light  gray  (No.  70466)  $2.95 

Nylon  Jacket.  Practical,  lightweight 
washable  100%  nylon.  Small,  medium, 
large  and  extra  large  in  blue  (No.  70280)  m 
or  white  (No.  70284)  $6.95 


Car  Caddy.  Complete  car  companion.  Fits 
any  sun  visor  to  hold  sun  glasses,  change, 
note  pad,  gold  pencil,  and  compartment  for 
maps  and  papers.  No.  74451  ....  $3.95  ^ 


THE   AMERICAN   LEGION,  NATIONAL   EMBLEM  SALES 


P.  O.  Box  1055,  Indianapolis  6,  Indiana 

Enclosed  is  $  Please  rush  the  following. 


CITY 


□  Send  me  a  free  1960  Emblem  catalog. 

On  all  orders  under  $3.00,  add  25f;  for  postage  and  handling. 
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POSTS  IN  ACTION 

Items  from  our  17,000  iiosts.  Tliosc  of  most 
general  interest  and  widest  neogrophical  spread 
are  selected,  uith  apolofiies  for  the  hundreds 
of  others  that  are  so  kindhj  repoiicd  to  the 
editors. 

Song  &  Dance  -  Post  115,  Stuart,  Nelir., 
recently  donated  $500  to  the  building 
fund  for  a  new  parochial  school.  The 
post  raised  the  money  by  putting  on  an 
old  time  minstrel  show. 

Public  Service  -  Post  1700,  West  Endi- 
cott,  N.Y.,  has  purchased  and  presented 
an  ambulance  to  the  local  fire  depart- 
ment for  emergency  purposes.  It  is  the 
first  such  public  ambulance  service  in 
the  township. 

Snow  Capers  —  Post  135,  Sun  Valley, 
Idaho,  presented  trophies  to  70  junior 
ski  racers  from  eleven  Western  states  to 
climax  the  17th  annual  three-day  Sun 
Valley-American  Legion  Junior  ski  cham- 
pionships. 

College  Aid -Post  151,  Middletown, 
N.Y.,  has  for  the  past  10  years  provided 
facilities  to  Orange  County  Community 
College  for  extra  curricular  activities 
such  as  special  meetings,  banquets  and 
college  dances.  Every  Wednesday  night 
at  the  post  is  College  Social  Nite,  and 
every  Friday  night  is  College  Dance 
Nite.  In  addition,  the  post  now  sponsors 
an  annual  Sports  Nite  Banquet  to  honor 
all  of  the  college's  athletic  team  members. 

Well  Flagged  -  Post  1,  Butte,  Mont., 
has  provided  50-star  American  Flags  to 
all  of  the  city's  300  school  rooms  and, 
in  addition,  100  flags  to  Butte  Boy  Scout 
units,  50  to  Girl  Scout  units,  and  50 
to  Camp  Fire  Girl  units. 

Crack  Shots  —  Post  6,  Springfield,  Ohio, 
has  sponsored  an  Explorer  Scout  rifle 
team  in  the  National  Rifle  Association 
Explorer  Tournament  for  the  past  4 
years.  This  year  the  team  won  first  place 
in  competition  against  350  teams  from 
all  over  the  United  States. 

Hidden  Treasure  —  Post  3,  Macon,  Ga., 
sponsored  the  annual  Easter  Egg  Hunt 
at  all  of  the  22  playgrounds  in  the  city. 
Some  1(),0()()  children  took  part  in  this 
year's  hunt. 

Legion  Voice  —  Post  468,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  is  now  in  its  12th  year  of  broad- 
casting news  and  information  of  interest 
to  veterans  as  a  public  service.  The 
weekly  program  over  Station  KTIS,  "For 
Those  Who  Served."  was  first  broadcast 
on  Feb.  12.  1949. 

Expensive  Gift  -  Post  132,  VVilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  presented  the  city  with  a  new 
$14,500  ambulance  as  a  community 
service  project. 


BRIEFLY  NOTED: 

(Coittimicd  front  ptcvioiis  page) 

•  For  the  second  consecutive  year, 
Hastings,  Nebr.  will  be  the  scene  of  The 
American  Legion's  Little  World  Series. 
Eight  regional  champs  will  compete  in 
the  finals,  Aug.  28-Sept.  4,  1960. 

•  A  full-blooded  Kiowa  Indian  is  the 
new  commander  of  Post  193,  Fort  Sill, 
Okla.  He's  Hanley  Tahbonemah,  a 
grandson  of  Sergeant  I-See-O  (Plenty 
Smoke),  the  last  Kiowa  Indian  scout  on 
the  active  list  of  the  U.  S.  Arm\'. 

•  The  Freedom  Foundation,  Valley 
Forge,  Pa.,  has  announced  the  selection 
of  The  American  Legion  to  receive  the 
Distinguished  Service  Award  for  Youth 
and  Americanism  programs  during  1959. 

•  Because  of  the  joint  efforts  of  Phil- 
adelphia's American  Legion  County 
Council  and  Legionnaires  of  San  Mateo 
County,  Calif.,  a  six  month  old  baby 
was  given  an  unexpected  chance  to  life. 
Born  without  a  bile  duct,  the  infant 
needed  an  operation  in  order  to  sur\'ive. 
The  California  Legionnaires  provided 
funds  for  the  baby  and  its  family's  air 
transportation  to  Philadelphia.  The 
Philadelphia  Council,  through  Pennsyl- 
vania's Fifth  District  Blood  Bank,  pro- 
vided all  the  needed  blood  for  the  baby's 
delicate  operation  at  Philadelphia's  Ein- 
stein Northern  Division  Medical  Center. 

•  The  Nebraska  American  Legion  pre- 
sented $5,000  toward  the  construction 
of  the  $2.9  million  Nebraska  Center  for 
Continuing  Education  at  the  University 
of  Nebraska. 

•  The  U.S.  Army  is  in  the  market  to 
purchase  1,500  German  shepherd  dogs 
for  standing  guard  duty  with  sentrys  at 
Army  Nike-Hercules  missile  bases  around 
the  country.  Information  can  be  ob- 
tained from:  Quaitermaster  General  In- 
stallations   Di\ision,    Washington  25, 

D.  C. 

•  Under  the  present  law,  July  25,  1960, 
is  the  cut-oft  date  for  WW2  veterans  to 
participate  in  the  GI  loan  program.  Ap- 
plications submitted  on  or  before  the 
deadline  date,  will  be  extended  an  ad- 
ditional \'ear,  until  July  25,  1961,  for 
processing  purposes.  Korean  Conflict 
veterans  have  until  Jan.  31,  1965  to  ap- 
ply for  GI  loans. 

•  Louisiana's  First  District  (New  Or- 
leans) American  Legion  presented  its 
annual  George  Washington-Great  Ameri- 
can Award  this  year  to  the  Hon.  Francis 

E.  Walter  of  Pennsylvania,  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  U.S.  Congress. 


THE 
NATIONAL 
COMMANDER 
SAID: 


Quotes  from  messages,  attieles  and 
addresses  of  Nat'l  Commander  Martin 
B.  McKncally. 

"When  a  nation  wavers  in  the  face  of 
a  clean-cut  moral  issue,  it  marks  itself 
for  doom  and  eventually  it  will  disap- 
pear, and  it  will  deserve  to  disappear 
.  .  ."  Springfield,  III.,  Feb.  1960. 

"Americans  have  come  to  believe  that 
Communism  thrixes  on  human  misery, 
poverty  and  degradation,  and  that 
democracy  grows  with  an  expanding 
production  of  motor  cars,  television  and 
refrigerators.  And  because  they  belie\e 
this,  they  sometimes  follow  policies, 
both  abroad  and  at  home,  that  ignore 
the  fact  that  man  docs  not  live  by  bread 
alone.  .  ."  Wa-sliington,  D.C,  Feb.  1960. 

"Freedom  is  the  most  easily  lost  of 
men's  possessions  and  it  will  be  lost  here 
unless  it  is  rooted  in  a  deeply  spiritual 
belief  in  God  and  the  di\incly  created 
nature  of  man.  .  ."  Wasliiiiglon,  D.C, 
Feb.  1960. 

"Will  men  remain  lo\al  to  the  values 
and  the  virtues  which  alone  guarantee 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, or  will  they  be  betrayed  into  a 
series  of  modifications  and  alterations 
of  their  basic  thinking  which  will  involve 
them  in  a  full  scale  acceptance  of  a  new 
philosophv  of  life  based  upon  material- 
ism alone?  .  .  ."  Albanij,  N.Y.,  Feb.  1960. 

"The  freedom  that  a  communist  state 
exercises  does  not  take  into  considera- 
tion the  rights  of  men  because  it  does 
not  believe  that  any  individual  is  pos- 
sessed of  rights  .  .  . "  Broadcast  to  Radio 
Free  Europe,  Mar.  1960. 

"Ha\'e  we  lived  so  long  now  by  the 
doctrine  of  spend  and  spend,  consume 
and  work,  build  more,  buy  more  and 
want  more,  that  there  is  no  room  in  oin- 
heads  for  the  doctrine  of  belief  upon 
which  this  nation  was  foimded?  .  .  . " 
Washington,  D.C,  Apr.  1960. 

"The  loyalty  oath  is  probably  nothing 
but  an  expression  of  devotion  to  one's 
country  in  this  day  of  its  darkest  peril. 
But  even  if  this  is  all  that  it  is,  who  can 
deny  that  such  an  expression  does  some 
good.  The  battle  of  Communism  is  one 
for  the  minds  of  men.  It  must  be  fought 
in  the  classroom  .  .  ."  Tucson,  Ariz.,  Dec. 
1959. 
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RUPTURED? 


LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS: 

The  citation  ot  an  incli\  ickial  Legion- 
naire to  life  membership  in  his  Post  is  a 
testimonial  by  tliose  wlio  know  him  best 
that  he  has  ser\  ed  Tlie  American  Legion 
well. 

lielow  are  listed  some  of  the  previous- 

1\    iinpnblished  life  memberships  that 

ha\  e  been  reported  to  th(>  editors.  They 

are  arranged  by  States. 

I.e<»  >incfiit  Coiiiiollv  (1958),  Post  21.  S.itila 
Kosii.  t  alit. 

KdHin  J.  Din  is  (1960).  Post  62,  Ellington.  Conn. 
Frunk  .1.  I, awn  (1944)  and  Klwood  H.  .Stewart 
{l^^A)  and  llii^h  C.  (;ruhuiii  and  John  J.  Wlieiiloii 

iLioih  lyiVi.  I'oM  Iiy.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

.S.  H.  Dinis  (14611).  Post  SI.  Melbourne.  Fla. 

.lav  C.  Pridhani.  Sr.  (I'XiO).  Post  2hH.  Riviera 
Heacli.  Fla. 

I  rank  1'.  Piini|iiitis  and  Juhii  \.  Kaniaiis  and 
>  iiK'Viit  M.  Stiilpiiias  (all  iy5H),  Post  271.  Cliicaiio, 
111. 

Rev.  Ross  >V.  Bravetvcll  (1957).  Post  65.\  Colfax, 
111. 

OoiiElas  1).  C.etchcll,  Sr.  (1947),  Post  659,  Ci rays- 
lake,  111. 

Ki-iiest  K.  I>crr>  and  Halter  Kiilvtiec  and  Harrv 
I.anye  and  Gus  I'aaasos  (all  1959),  Post  888, 
Nordilake.  111. 

\i>»  Frieriiiood  (1959).  Post  14,  Peru,  Ind. 

Kra-ik  Sihk-ifer  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Sowers  (both  1958) 
and  .\lhert  Bolil  and  Kjy  Hill  (both  1959),  Post  21, 
Bullalo  Ccnier.  Iowa. 

Kajniond  I..  >!(.'. \lhanc.v  and  John  R.  Pearson 
(both   1958).   Post   199.  Kansas  Citv.  Kans. 

Harr.v  F,.  Townsie.v,  Sr.  (1957)  and  Forest  E. 
lavlor  (1959).  Post  ,19.  Bel  Air.  Md. 

Joseph  M.  D.ve  and  Ro.v  L.  P.tle  and  .Millard  F. 
T)din(!s  (all  1954)  and  Georce  H.  Keiinedv.  Jr. 
(1956).  Post  47,  Havre  de  Graee,  Md, 

A.  Douelas  Farquhar  (1957),  Post  68.  Sandy 
Sprint;,  Md. 

>1aurice  E.  Dill  (1959),  Post  SI,  Baltimore,  Md. 

George  F.  Baml'ord,  Sr.  (1958)  and  Alden  S. 
Bradstock  (1959).  Post  88.  Sparrows  Point.  Md. 

James  Lanchner  (1957).  Post  94.  Prinees>  Anne. 
Md. 

John  Kapon  and  Edward  Ledgard  and  Joseph 
Martin  and  William  Qninn  (all  1960),  Post  235, 
Maynard,  Mass. 

Helmer  Skogqnist  (1960),  Post  71.  Ciladstone. 
Mich, 

Ralph  C.  Hov  and  Milton  W.  Kleckner  and  Wil- 
liam  J.  Schwartz  (all  1959),  Post  .t61,  Detroit,  Mich, 

C.  B.  Johnson  and  Dr.  S.  N,  I.itmun  (both  1959). 
Post  71.  Didiith.  Minn. 

Elmer  .V.  Snniniers  (1960).  Post  122.  Utica.  Miss. 

Floyd  I'.  Worth  (I960),  Post  51,  North  Las 
Ve'Jas,  Nev. 

Harry  C.  Holmes,  Jr.  (1958).  Post  7.1.  North- 

\\iH>d.  N.  II. 

Nelson  3.  Hocne  (1959).  Post  97,  Gralloii.  N.  H. 

Reed  Mnlkev  (1959).  Post  28,  Roswcll.  N.  Mex. 

Herbert  S,  Carter  (1960).  Post  157.  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

William  Corwith  (1959).  Post  30.1.  Rockville 
Centre,  N.  V. 

Raymond  !VI.  Barnes  and  Georee  B.  \>ildridue 

(both  1959).  Post  1010.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Jacob  H.  Fried-iian  (I9.''i0).  Post  101 1.  Brooklyn. 
N  \. 

I'erry  <).  Dcmerest  and  Theodore  J.  Steinhaus 

(both  196(11.  Post  1452.  Conuers.  N.  Y. 

Uilliani  Banknc.ht  (19,'i0l,  Post  40,  Mandan, 
N.  Dak. 

Andrew  Baiek  (1959)  and  William  C.  Scliellen- 
beru  (1960),  Post  3s'.  Martins  Ferrv.  Ohio. 

I,.  I..  Tarver  (19561  and  Joe  F.  Gilliam  and  J.  D. 
Kelly  and  William  F  Spearman  (all  1959).  Post  65. 
.Ardmore.  Oka. 

Rev.  .\Iaurice  R.  Gortner  (1953)  and  Thomas  H. 
Brown  (1959).  Post  65.  l.ansdowne.  Pa. 

C.  Raymond  Renn  and  Verns  Ritter  and  Roland 
Sheridan  and  Brady  Snyder.  Sr.  (all  19591.  Post 
26S,  Miinev.  P,i. 

John  M.  Walker  (1959),  Post  600,  Oakmont,  Pa. 

Brown  M.  Hamer  (1960),  Post  32,  Dillon.  S.  C. 

W.  lownsend  Raplee  (1960),  Post  109.  Arliimton. 
\  a. 

Robert  E.  Bradley.  Sr.  (1959).  Post  350.  Alexan- 
tlri.i.  Va. 

Harold  >.  Nelson  (1960).  Post  20.  Prosser.  Wash. 
Mberl  J.  Iaikk  (1957)  and  Charles  A.  Sparlini; 

(19(,()),  Post  139.  Seattle.  Wash. 

(ieorge  Howitt  (1959).  Post  71.  Pewaukec.  Wis. 

John  McGlym  (I960).   Post  177.  Gratiot,  Wis. 

Frank  Benson  Wise  (1950).  Post  81,  Ft.  Washa- 
kie. VVyo. 

Post  Commanders  or  Adjutants  are 
a,sked  to  report  life  membership  awards 
to  "Life  Memberships,"  The  American 
Legion  Magazine,  720  5th  Ave,,  New 
York  19,  N,  Y,  Date  of  award  is  re- 
quested in  all  cases.  Receipt  of  names 
ctninot  be  acknowledged. 


PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS: 

LOUIS  A.  joiiN.sOiX,  past  Nat  l  (>indr  oi 
The  American  Legion  (1932-33)  has 
become  a  member  of  the  nat  l  sjionsor's 
eoniinittee  of  the  Army  l^istafl  Founda- 
tion b\'  in\  itatioii  of  Mrs.  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower. 

j.\CK  STOCK.MAN  of  CJalif.,  appointed 
Dep't  Adjutant  of  the  California  Amer- 
ican Legion  by  the  dep't  executive  com- 
mittee, 

F,  c.  GON'Z.\LES,  Dcp't  Ciiulr  of  the 
New  Mexico  American  Legion,  resigned 
in  order  to  seek  political  office. 

ALFHED  OHTiz,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico, 
elected  Dep't  Cmdr  of  the  New  Mexico 
iVmerican  Legion  by  the  dcp't  executi\  c 
committee. 

EDW.VHU  G.  LYONS,  past  Dc])  t  (jiidr  oi 
the  New  Jersey  .American  Legion  ( 1951- 
52)  and  a  vice-chairman  of  the  Nat  l 
Americanism  Commission  since  1952, 
appointed  acting  chinn  of  that  commis- 
sion by  Nat'l  Cmdr  McKncally,  He  re- 
places James  F.  Daniel,  Jr.  of  Creem  ille. 
S.C;.,  deceased. 

FHED  METCALFE,  past  Dcp't  (aiidr  ol 
tlic  Mississippi  American  Legion  (1957- 
58)  and  nat'l  vice  chmn  of  the  Sons  ot 
The  American  Legion,  appointed  chmn 
of  that  committee  by  Nat'l  Cmdr  Mc- 
Kneallv.  He  replaces  Al  W.  Leonhard, 
of  Dekalb.  111.,  deceased. 

Eowwiti)  sciiEiHicHLi.Nc;,  ])ast  Natl 
Cmdr  of  The  American  Legion  (1944- 
45)  reappointed  a  member  of  the  Stale 
World  War  Memorial  Authority  b\'  (7o\ . 
Nelson  Rockefeller  of  New  York. 

Died: 

BiUG.  GE.N.  FHA.XK  T.  iii.NES,  first  direc- 
tor of  the  N'cterans  Administration 
(1923-1945)  and  an  advisory  member 
of  the  Legion's  Nat'l  Education  of  War 
Orphans  Committee  (1937-1944);  in 
Washington,  D.C.  on  Apr.  3. 

A.  B.  KAPPLix,  past  Dep't  Cmdr  of  the 
Minnesota  American  Legion  (1930-31) 
and  a  former  member  of  the  Legion's 
Natl  Rehabilitation  Committee  (Area 
D)  and  Nat'l  \'eteians  Employment 
Committee;  in  Duluth,  Minn.,  on  Mar. 
26. 

EDWAHi)  J.  yuiNN,  pa.st  Nat'l  Vice 
Cmdr  of  The  American  Legion  (1938- 
39),  former  Legion  Nat'l  Executi\e 
Committeeman  from  Maine  (1940-44) 
and  a  former  member  of  the  Legion's 
Nat'l  Security  Commission  and  Nat'l 
Distinguished  Guests  Committee;  in 
Togus,  Me.,  on  Apr.  7. 

HO.v.  HU.SSEL  v.  M.vcK,  U.S.  Represen- 
tative (Washington)  and  a  nieml^er  of 
the  Legion's  Nat'l  Distinguished  Guests 
Committee  (1955-57);  in  Washington, 
D.C,  on  Mar.  28. 

FRANXis  B.  BUTLEH,  past  Dcp't  Cmdr 
of  the  \'crmont  American  Legion  ( 1957- 
58)  ;md  a  member  of  the  Legion's  Nat'l 
Rehabilitation     Commission  Advisory 


YOU  CAN  NOW  BE  FREE 
FROM  TRUSS  SLAVERY 

Surely  you  want  to  THROW  AWAY 
TRUSSES  FOREVER,  bo  rid  of 
Rupture  Worries  and  be  able  to  again 
work,  live,  play  and  enjoy  life's 
activities  in  the  manner  you  desire. 

Why  should  you  put  up  with  wear- 
ing a  griping,  chafing  truss  the  bal- 
ance of  your  life?  If  you  do,  it  will 
not  be  through  necessity  but  through 
choice  on  your  part. 

The  NON-SURGICAL  treatment  of 
reducible  Rupture  has  Iwen  fully  recog- 
nized by  medical  authorities  for  many 
years.  The  successful  treatments  jht- 
fectcd  by  the  Excelsior  Medical  CHnic 
have  been  through  research  and  the 
technical  knowledge  acquired  through 
years  of  experience  in  the  treatment  of 
iRupture. 

The  NON-SURGICAL  treatments 
used  by  the  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic 
require  no  painl'ul  surgery,  hospitali/.a- 
tion,  ane.sthesitt  or  long  period  of  con- 
valescence. 

These  treatments  are  so  certain  that 
every  i)atient  accepted  for  treatment  is 
given  a  Lifetime  Certificate  of  Assur- 
ance. Treatments  usti.illy  take  but  a 
short  tiine  and  the 
cost  is  reasonable.  RECTAL-COLON 


Do  Something 
Today 

about  your  health. 
The  chances  are  if 
your  condition  is 
not  corrected  it  will 
only  grow  worse 
and  require  painful 
and  expensive  sur- 
gery. 


GLANDULAR 
INFLAMMATION 

These  disorders  are 
amenable  to  our 
K.ILO,  NON  -  SURGI- 
CAL types  of  treat- 
ment. They  can  be 
treated  at  the  same 
time  we  treat  your 
Hernia  condition. 
Full  details  of  these 
treatments  given  in 
our  FREE  BOOK. 


ummm  BOOK  GIVES 


Tells  HOW  and 
Ex|)Iains  WHY 
Non-Surgical  meth- 
ods of  tr(>atment 
are  so  successful  to- 
day. Fill  out  the 
Coupon  Now  for 
Your  Free  Copy. 


EXCELSIOR 
MEDICAL  CLINIC 

Dept.  H-1150 

EXCELSIOR  SPRINGS,  MO. 

Gentlemen:  Kindly  send  mc  at  once,  your 
New  FREE  Book.  I  am  interested  in  full 
information    (Please  Check  Box) 
n  Hernia      H  Rectal-Colon     ^1  Glandular 

Inflammation 

NAME  


ADDRESS 
TOWN 
STATE  
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Board,  Membership  and  Post  Activities, 
Housing  and  Security  Training  Com- 
mittees; in  Albans,  Vt.,  on  Mar.  20. 

COL.  JEFFERSON  D.  ATWOOD,  past  Nat  l 

Vice  Cmdr  of  The  American  Legion 
(1942)  and  past  Dep't  Cmdr  of  the  New 
Mexico  American  Legion  (1922-23);  in 
Roswell,  N.M.,  in  March. 

BASIL  D.  BROWDER,  cxccutive  vicc  pres- 
ident of  Dan  River  Mills,  Danville,  Va., 
and  a  member  of  the  Legion's  Nat'l  Dis- 
tinguished Guests  Committee  since 
195G;  in  Danville,  Va.,  on  Apr.  1. 

GEORGE  w.  GRADER,  past  Dcp  t  Cmdr 
of  the  Massachusetts  American  Legion 
(f 950-51);  in  Marblehead,  Mass.,  on 
Apr.  L 

JAMES  s.  FLEMLNG,  JR.,  a  represen- 
tative from  Mississippi  to  the  St.  Louis 
Caucus  in  1919  and  a  member  of  The 
American  Legion  Founders  Assoc.,  in 
Natchez,  Miss.,  on  Mar.  17. 


OUTFIT 
REUNIONS 

Kriinion  will  be  held  in  month  indicated. 
For  particulars,  write  person  whose  address 
is  given. 

Notices  accepted  on  olhcial  form  only. 
For  lorm  send  stamped,  addressed  return 
cn\ elope  to:  O.  R.  Form,  American  Legion 
Magazine,  720  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  19, 
N.  V.  Notices  should  be  received  at  least 
four  months  before  scheduled  reunion. 

Army 

Isl  Air  Service  Mech  Regt,  Co  19  (WWl)-(Auf;  ) 

Fay  Javne,  P.O.  Box  172,  Bay  Shore.  N.Y. 
1st  Iowa  Inf.  Co  I  (IVtevican  Border  &  WWli- 

(Aiiy.)  Walter  Woellhaf,  705  Harrison  Ave., 
Burlinglon,  Iowa. 

4tli  Div-(Aiig.)  Bruno  A.  Zelski.  68-11  6.'ilh  St., 
Glendale  27.  N.Y. 

41h  SiKnal  Service  Co-(July)  Richard  L.  Wilbur. 
572  Oakwood  Ave.,  Syracuse  5.  N.Y. 

6th  Inf-(Aus;.)  James  E.  Wittstruck,  4201  B  St.. 
Lincoln  10.  Nebr. 

8th  tvac  Hos|>-(Aug.)  Dr.  Byrd  S.  Leavell.  Uni- 
versity Hospital,  University  of  Virginia,  Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

12th  Armored  Div— (Aug.)  Lawrence  E.  Mint/?. 
20020  Snowden  Ave.,  Detroit  35,  Mich. 

ISth  Major  Port  Trans  Corp-(Aug.)  Roland  O. 
Schaefer,   1805  Sybil  Court,  Lemay  25,  Mo. 

24lh  Inf— (Aug.)  Edmund  F.  Henry,  First  National 
Bank  BIdg.,  Attleboro,  Mass. 

26th  Kngrs  ( WW  1 )-( Aug.)  W.  Wilbur  White, 
15217  Forrcr  Ave.,  Detroit  27,  Mich. 

33rd  Div-(June)  W,  L.  Engel,  Rm.  16.^4,  Midland 
BIdg..  176  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago  3.  III. 

37th  Kield  Hosp-(Aug.)  Lillian  Isaacs  Shoart. 
222.5  N.  10th  St..  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

43rd  Engrs  (G.S.),  Co  C-(Aug.)  Robert  A.  Pine, 
9  Marsh  Ave.,  Ellisville,  Mo. 

56th  Pioneer  Inf  (\VWl)-(Aug.)  Caldwell  Sweet, 
.Ir.,  Bangor,  Maine. 

63rd  Entirs,  Co  A  (c)  Bn  (44th  Div)-(Aug,)  Clar- 
ence F.  Patterson,  711  Indiana  St..  Zanesville, 
Ohio. 

70lh  Tank  Bn-(July)  James  W,  Vance,  7203  Haw- 
thorne St.,  Landover,  Md. 

80th  Div-(Aug.)  Chairman,  Reunion  Committee, 
80th  Division  Veterans  Assn.  P.O.  Box  1292. 
Reading,  Pa. 

80th  Inf-(Aug.)  Lou  Shirey,  R.D.  #1,  Birdsboro, 
Pa. 

8Sth  Chemical  Mortar  Bn— (Aug.)  Bruno  C/erwin- 

ski,  729  South  Minerva.  Royal  (Jak.  Mich. 
89th   Cav    Rec   Sqd   (9th    Armored  Div)-(Aug.) 

Phil  Dutm.  1.53  N.  Parkwood,  Wichita  2,  Kans. 
96th  Inf-(July)  Richard  Klassen,  Rt,  1,  Box  252, 

Momence,  111. 
112th    Signal    Radio    Intel    Co    (WW2)-(Aug  ) 

Herbert  M.  Eggert,  4027  St,  Paul  Ave.,  Lincoln 

4,  Nebr. 

114th  Engrs,  Co  A  (WWl)-(Aug.)  Glenn  H.  Ew- 

bank,  Indianola,  Miss 
I45th  Inf,  Co  I.  (WW1&2)  37th  Div-(Aug)  Carl  H. 

March.  17  W.  Walnut  St.,  Jefferson.  Ohio. 
152nd  Inf,  Co  L  (38th  Div)-(Aug.)  Fred  A.  Kirk 

endall,  Warsaw,  Ind. 


157th  Gen  Hosp-(July)  William  S.  Archer,  1214 

Madison  Ave.,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 
190th  FA  Regt  (WWl)-(July)  Mel  Sober.  P.  O. 

Box  361,  Sunbury,  Pa. 
201st  Signal  Depot  Co-(July)  John  K.  Trout.  45 

Margaret  St.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 
217th  CA  (AA)  Btr.v  C  (later  494th  AAA  Gun  Bn, 

Btr.v    B)-(June)    Vernon    M.    Lindquist.  1520 

Bryant  St..  Alexandria,  Minn. 
229th  AAA  Search  Light  Bn-(July)  Levi  J.  Gunter. 

1611  Le  Conte  Drive.  Maryville,  Tenn. 
273rd  FA  (WW2)-(Aug.)  Francis  E.  Kelley.  3400 

Marsh  Ave.,  Hannibal,  Mo. 
309th   Engrs   (84th   Div)-(Aug.)   George  Sloner. 

P.O.  Box  52,  Manchester,  Tenn. 
314th  Inf  Rest  (WW2)-(July)  Al  Rago.  2110  Nor- 
ton St.,  Rochester  9,  N,  Y. 
339th  Inf,  Polar  Bears  (WW2)-(Aug.)  Charles  C. 

Isely,  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  396,  Columbia,  Mo. 
341st  Engrs,  Co  D-(July)  George  Roose,  608  S. 

William  St..  Bryan,  Ohio. 
348lh  Combat  Engrs-(Aug.)  Tony  Michienzi.  1329 

Sheridan  St.,  Niles,  Mich. 
351st  AA  Radar  Search  Light  Bn-(June)  Phdip  G. 

Karg   855  Grove  St..  Hutchinson.  Minn. 
372nd' Engrs-( Aug.)  J.   H.   Rodriguez,   Box  833. 

East  Chicago,  Ind. 
406th  AAA  Gun  Bn  (367th  Combat  Engrs)-(July) 

Norman  F.  Hedglin,  128  E.  Pine  St.,  Dunmore 

12,  Pa. 

410th   Inf   Regt   (103rd    Inf   Div)-(Aug.)   D.  T. 

Heaton.  Ill  Adams  Ave..  Memphis,  Tenn, 
474th  Med  Coll  Co-(June)  Howard  L,  Krout,  Old 

Beth  Road,  M.R.I..  Perkasie,  Pa. 
503rd  MP  Bn,  Co  C-(Aug.)  Archie  Smith,  18337 

Glastonbury,  Detroit  19,  Mich. 
516th  Ord,  HM,  FA  Co-(Aug.)  Mrs,  Roben  Kel- 
ler, 6654  West  Girard  Ave.,  Milwaukee  10.  Wis. 
524th  MP  Bn,  Co  A  &  B-(Aug.)  Robert  McGregor, 

303  Skylark  Drive,  Rockford,  111. 
524th  MP,  Co  C-(Aug.)   Stanley  W.  Sanborn. 

1752  Sweeney  St.,  North  Tonawanda,  N,  Y. 
5481h   AAA    AW   Bn   (MBL)-(June)   Max  Mc- 
Laughlin, Rt.  1,  Vassar,  Mich. 
560lh  AAA  Bn,  Btry  C-(July)  James  W.  Frick, 

1734  Birchcrest  Drive.  Charlotte,  N.C. 
608lh  OBAM    Bn-(Aug.)  Gus   Flider,  2627-9th 

St.,  Moline,  111. 
634th  QM  Laundry  Co-(Aug,)  Charles  Carpenter, 

224  West  Gaines  St.,  Lawrenceburg,  Tenn. 
638th  Tank  Destroyer  Bn-(Aug.)  Lester  Seidner, 

4(J0  North  Waldemere  Ave.,  Muncie,  Ind. 
728th  Ord  Co,  &  Co  E  (103rd  QM  28th  Div)- 

(Aug.)  Grayson  D.  Shealer.  120  Harrison  Ave., 

Wavnesboro.  Pa. 
730th'  Ry  Op  Bn-(Aug.)  Walter  R.  Sandel,  60 

Greenwood  Ave.,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 
737lh  Tank  Bn-(Aug,)  Clyde  Preddy,  Jr.,  P.O.  Box 

365,  Phenix  City,  Ala. 
749th  Ry  Op  Bn-(Aug.)  Donald  L.  Gothard,  4173 

Dixie  Court,  Columbus  4,  Ohio. 
805th   Tank    Destroyer,   Co   C-(Aug.)   Juldo  J. 

Spiardi,  370  So.  Spring  St..  Blairsville.  Pa. 
818lh  Tank  Destro.ver  Bn-(Aug.)  V.  A.  Ashworth. 

Paris,  Ark. 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 
NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS 
MARCH  31.  ItffttI 

ASSETS 

Cash  on  hand  and  on  deposit  ..$  211,0fi5.!)8 

Receivables    324.980.2:i 

Inventories    455, 6.33. .37 

Invested  Funds    l,928,4o5.43 

Trust  Funds: 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

Trust  Fund   $    261. 007. G6 

Employees  Retirement 

Trust  Fund  .  .  .  .  2,888.386.37  3.149,394.03 

Real  Estate    804,990.15 

Furniture  and  Fixtures, 

less  Depreciation    236,363.1-'. 

Deferred  Charges    l-^^'-'^H-"" 

.$7,249,294.01 


LIABILITIES,  DEFERRED  REVENUE 
AND  NET  WORTH 


37 1. 78;-,. so 
37.413.33 
1.799,316.23 


Curi-ent  Liabilities   

Funds  restricted  as  to  use  .  . 

Deferred  Income  

Trust  Funds: 

Overseas  Craves  Decoration 

Trust  Fund  .  .  .  .$  261,(107.66 
Employees  Retirement 

Trust  Fund   2,888.386.37  3,149.391.0:1 

Net  Worth: 

Reserve  Fund   $  24,185.11 

Restricted  Fund  ..  20.681.13 

Real  Estate    804.990.15 

Reserve  for  Reha- 
bilitation   427.544.30 

Reserve  for  Child 

Welfare   64.643.65 

Reserve  for 

Convention    .  .  .  45,000.00 
$1,387,044.34 

504,340.28  1,891,384,62 


Unrestricted 
Capital   .  .  , 


$7,249,294.01 


871st  Airborne  Engr  Bn-(Aug.)  M.  Peterman.  8945 

W.  Cleveland  Ave.,  Milwaukee  19,  Wis. 
885th  Chemical  Co-(Aug.)  Robert  F.  Kusel,  920 

Kent  St..  Wausau,  Wis. 
977th    Engr    Maintenance   Co— (Aug,)   Linden  J. 

Bush.  301  S.  Samuel  St..  Charles  Town.  W.  Va. 
1016th   Signal  Co-(Aug.)   M.  J.   Le  Blanc.  237 

Broadway,  New  Orleans  18,  La. 
1374th  Engr  Petroleum  Dist  Co-(Aug.)  Andrew 

Shabi,  R  4  Box  60,  Valparaiso.  Ind. 
1620th  MP  Hdqs  Co-(JuIy)  Clifford  F.  Funk.  1233 

St.  Marvs  Ave..  Janesville.  Wis. 
Rich  Field  Vets  (WWl)-(Aug.)  Guy  M.  Cox.  140 

E.  Kanawaha.  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Navy 


29th  Seabees-(Aug.)  Charles  W.  Miller,  5065  Lin- 
coln Ave..  Chicaiio  25,  III. 
52nd  Seabees-(Aug.)  Carl  R,  Olson,  I0I9  N.  Wee- 

nonah  Place.  Claremore.  Okla. 
64th  Scabees-(Aug.)  R.  L.  Ellis.  R  II.  Pine  Bluff, 
Ark 

NAVORD  Test  Station  &  NAAS  Chincoteague, 

(Korean)— (July)    Harry   C.    Lepinske.    5220  S. 

Ellington  Ave..  Western  Springs,  III. 
U.S.S.  Black,  DD  666-(Aug.)  Stanley  Sward.  411 

North  Ridge  St.,  Cambridge,  111. 
U.S.S.  Castine  (Tidal  Wave  Survivors)-(Aug.)  Sam 

C.  Worth.  4019  Stilmore  Road.  Cleveland  21. 

Ohio. 

U.S.S.  Gustafson,  DE  182-(Aug.)  Donald  Gladson, 
2336  St.  Paul.  Indianapolis  3,  Ind. 

U.S.S.  Idaho  (BB-42)-(June)  USS  Idaho  Associa- 
tion, P.O.  Box  8048,  Norfolk  3,  Va. 

U.S.S.  Kidd,  DD661-(Aug.)  Harrold  F.  Monning, 
310  East  8th  St.,  Kewanee,  III. 

U.S.S.  Memphis-(Aug,)  Sam  C.  Worth,  4019  Stil- 
more Road,  Cleveland  21,  Ohio. 

U.S.S.  New  Mexico-(July)  D.  J.  Cady.  632  Roy- 
croft  Ave.,  Loni;  Beach  14,  Calif. 

U.S.S.  Pittsburgh,  Marine  Det  ( WW2)-Leonard  L. 
Hart.  701  Monroe  St..  Bressler.  (Steelton)  Pa. 

U.S.S.  The  Sullivans,  DD537-(Aug.)  Robert  R. 
Sander.  325  Thatcher  Ave.,  River  Forest.  III. 

Submarine  Vets  (WW2)-(Aug,)  Ernst  T,  Rosing. 
1409  S.  East  Ave.,  Berwyn.  III. 

Air 

lOth  Troop  Carrier  Gp  (WW2)-(Aug.)  Frank  J. 
Sieminski.  339  S.  Fostoria  Ave..  Springfield. 
Ohio. 

14th  AF  &  Flying  Tigers-( Aug.)  B.  C.  Freeman. 

216  S.  4th  St..  Steubenville,  Ohio. 
371h  Aero  Sqd  (WWl)-(Aug,)  Howard  L.  Rush. 

3117  Grace  St..  Boise.  Idaho. 
381st  Air  Service  Sqd  (WW2)-(June)  Joseph  L. 

Bognar.  2635  No.  Moreland  Blvd.,  Cleveland  20, 

Ohio. 

385fh  Bombardment  Gp-(Aug,)  R.  G.  Weikert, 
966  N.  Meridian  St,,  Rm.  206.  Indianapolis  4, 
Ind. 

414th    Bomb   Sqd-(Aug.)   Joe   H.   Simpson,  Jr., 

Whitmire,  S.  C. 
1337lh   AAF   Base   Unit-(Aug.)  Winfield  Burke, 

Rt.  5  Box  130,  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 
350Sth    AAF    WAC    (Scott    Field)-(  Aug.)  Reba 

Hamniell  Hoting,  227  So.  Del  Mar  Ave.,  San 

Gabriel,  Calif. 


All  Services 


China-Burma-India  Vets  Assn  (WW2)-( Aug.)  Leo 
Miner.  2449  Deborah  Drive.  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa. 

Persian  Gulf  Vets-(Aug.)  Ralph  Driskell.  1761  E. 
84th  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo. 


COMRADES 
IN  DISTRESS 

Readers  who  can  help  these  conira«les  are 
urged  to  do  so. 

Notices  are  run  at  the  request  of  The 
,\merican  Legion  Nat'l  Rehabilitation  Com- 
mission. They  are  not  accepted  horn  other 
sources. 

Readers  wanting  Legion  help  with  claims 
should  coiitatt  their  local  service  ofhters. 

Ser>ice  otlicers  unable  to  locate  needed 
witnesses  for  claims  development  should 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Nat'l  Rehabilitation 
Commi.ssion  through  normal  channels,  lor 
further  search  before  referral  to  this  column. 

Navy 

Mobil  Hospital  6,  Auckland,  New  Zealand  (1943- 
44)  or  BIdg.  201,  Great  Lakes,  III.  (1945)-Ralph 
Wiessinger.  Anv  comrades  who  knew  this  man 
during  those  periods  please  contact  Mrs.  Ralph 
Wiessinger,  324  Ohio  Ave..  Sidney.  Ohio.  Claim 
pending. 
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AMBUSH  IN  BRITTANY 
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called  to  the  two  Germans,  who  were 
only  about  25  yards  away,  to  come  out 
of  the  brush  behind  which  they  were 
partly  hidden.  He  covered  them  with  his 
.45. 

The  Germans  stood  in  the  center  of 
the  road  while  Lieutenant  (jg.)  Adolph 
Heise  and  Boatswain's  Mate  1st  Class 
A.  L.  Haubert  searched  them  for  weap- 
ons. 

Meanwhile,  the  newsmen  had  jumped 
from  their  vehicle  and  one  of  them 
whipped  out  his  camera  to  get  pictures 
of  the  Navy  capturing  German  prisoners. 

Lieutenant  E.  Milby  Burton,  the  Navy 
party's  intelligence  officer,  also  took 
some  pictures  of  the  capture. 

Ten  seconds  later  the  picture  taking 
was  interrupted  by  a  hail  of  gunfire  from 
approximately  one  hundred  yards  up  the 
road.  One  sailor  fell  wounded  and  an- 
other staggered  from  a  shot  in  his  upper 
leg. 

Recovering  from  the  surprise,  the 
Americans  quickly  split  up  and  jumped 
into  the  ditches  lining  each  side  of  the 
road.  The  two  German  prisoners  fol- 
lowed suit  as  a  fresh  fusillade  came  from 
the  woods  not  more  than  50  yards  up 
the  road. 

Lieutenant  Commander  C.  U.  Bishop, 
Jr.  (now  a  Navy  captain  and  with  the 
Aroostook  County,  Maine,  Civil  De- 
fense organization)  took  over  the  firing 
command  of  the  Navy  unit,  and  ordered 
Lieutenant  Burton,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Arthur  M.  Hooper,  Lieutenant 
Beekman  Cannon  and  several  sailors  to 
deploy  in  the  wooded  area  on  the  right. 

Captain  Ives  held  the  center  point, 
in  the  right  ditch  against  a  culvert.  The 
four  correspondents  were  immediately 
behind  him,  and  a  group  of  sailors  were 
strung  out  along  the  ditch.  The  sailors 
were  armed  with  carbines,  but  they  had 
to  expose  themselves  above  the  ditch 
to  fire.  They  were  additionally  handi- 
capped by  the  fact  that  Captain  Ives  was 
right  in  their  line  of  fire. 

Two  sailors  were  told  to  guard  the 
two  German  prisoners  and  prevent  their 
signaling  the  enemy,  and  three  others 
crawled  back  to  help  Lieutenant  Ewald 
Pawsat,  the  Navy  medical  officer.  "Doc" 
Pawsat.  with  his  corpsman.  Pharmacist's 
Mate  William  J.  Newark,  was  busy  treat- 
ing three  injured  men  and  readying  band- 
ages and  sulfa  powder  for  other  possible 
casualties. 

Commander  Bishop  took  Lieutenant 
Commander  Robert  Marvin  and  Lieu- 
tenants .Stephen  S.  Stone,  Jr.,  and  Ran- 
dall Warden,  and  Ensign  Harry  Cham- 
berlain into  the  grainfield  on  the  left  to 
form  a  firing  unit  against  the  Germans 
in  the  woods  across  the  road. 

Moving  through  the  grainfield  for  a 
better  vantage  point.  Bishop  didn't  real- 


ize that  the  movement  of  the  grain  gave 
them  away  until  the  Germans  sent  a  still 
heavier  concentration  of  rifle  and  ma- 
chinegun  fire  at  them. 

Colonel  Carris,  in  the  left  ditch,  put 
his  head  up  to  warn  Bishop  of  the  give- 
away signs  and  was  immediately  killed 
by  gunfire. 

Over  in  the  right  ditch.  Captain  Ives 
had  run  out  of  ammunition  for  his  .45 
and  called  to  sailors  behind  him  who 
were  unable  to  use  their  carbines  to  pass 
them  up  to  him.  As  Ives  exhausted  the 
clip  in  each  carbine,  a  fresh  weapon  was 
handed  to  him,  loaded  by  one  of  the 
correspondents  immediately  behind  him. 

Up  to  that  point,  no  one  knew  the  size 
of  the  enemy  force  or  the  extent  of  its 
firepower.  This  second  question  was 
answered  with  emphasis  a  few  minutes 
later  when  heavy  machinegun  fire,  ac- 
companied by  mortars,  began  to  deci- 
mate the  vehicles  in  the  road.  The  first 
three  were  nearly  demolished  by  mortar 
explosions.  The  rest  were  strafed  and 
left  standing  with  their  tires  cut  into 
hanging  rubber  strips,  and  with  water 
from  their  punctured  radiators  dripping 
onto  the  road  surface. 

Meanwhile,  Burton,  who  with  Hooper 
had  taken  position  in  the  woods  on  the 
right,  met  a  Breton  farmer,  Alexandre 
Souffre,  lying  in  the  woods.  He  had  been 
returning  to  his  hut  nearby  when  the 
firing  began  and  had  seen  the  German 
force  moving  through  the  woods  toward 
the  road. 

Soufl're  had  fortunately  escaped  the 
Germans'  notice  and  he  told  Burton  that 
the  enemy  force  was  about  500  strong 
and  that  they  were  encircling  the  area, 
apparently  preparing  to  close  in  later. 

Burton  called  this  news  to  Command- 
er Hooper,  nearby.  He  in  turn  crawled 
carefully  back  to  the  roadway  edge  to 
relay  it  to  Ives. 

"Captain  Ives,"  he  called  from  the 
edge  of  the  wood.  "Captain  Ives." 

The  correspondents  told  him  that 
Ives  had  been  killed  a  few  minutes  before 
as  he  had  moved  to  get  a  better  line  of 
fire  against  the  Germans.  However,  they 
relayed  his  information  across  the  road 
to  Bishop,  who  sent  back  instructions  for 
Hooper  to  withdraw  his  men  and  return 
to  the  ditches. 

Hooper  was  killed  a  few  minutes  later, 
but  not  before  he  was  able  to  instruct 
Burton  to  withdraw  the  men  and  stage 
a  retreat. 

Meanwhile,  more  than  an  hour  had 
passed  under  the  broiling  hot  sun.  The 
Americans  were  under  increasingly 
heavy  fire,  they  were  about  to  be  en- 
circled, and  there  was  no  relief  in  sight. 

Commander  Bishop  yelled  across  the 
ditch  for  a  volunteer  to  try  to  get  help. 
Lieutenant  Heise,  who  had  moved  into 
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Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch -Relieves  Pain 

For  the  first  time  science  ha.s  found  a 
new  healing  substance  with  the  astonishing 
ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgei'y. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  relieving 
pain, actual  reduction  (shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  astonishing 
statements  like  "Piles  have  ceased  to  be  a 
pi'oblem ! " 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  substance 
(Bio-Dyne* )  — discovery  of  a  world-famous 
research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in  sup- 
pository or  ointment  form  under  the  name 
Preparation  H."  Ask  for  it  at  all  drug  count- 
ers—money back  guarantee.      'h^k.  d  .s  ivt.  off 
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Ives"  posilioii.  oUcicil  lo  gel  help.  C'linili- 
ing  over  one  sailor  alter  another,  past 
where  "Doe"  F'awsat  was  treating 
wounded,  he  pieked  up  .Seaman  1st  Class 
Joseph  Zabadal  and  ordered  him  to  fol- 
low. 

Finally  reaching  the  rear  of  the  line, 
they  both  waited  a  few  seconds  for  a  lull 
in  the  firing  and  then,  under  renewed 
bursts  ol  lire  Irom  the  Germans,  they 
made  a  dash  for  the  last  jeep  in  line.  As 
they  reached  the  jeep,  more  firing  came 
from  the  grainfield,  spraying  the  road 
as  they  tried  to  turn  the  vehicle  around. 

Backing  and  turning  frantically,  as 
the  men  in  the  ditches  yelled  encourage- 
ment, they  finally  got  the  vehicle  turned 
around  and  drove  madly  toward  Pon- 
lorson. 

They  were  hardly  out  o(  sight  when 
the  roar  of  an  airplane  sounded  over- 
head and  the  beleaguered  men  yelled  in 
lelief  as  an  American  L-5  artillery  ob- 
servation plane  flew  overhead  at  about 
2,(K)0  feet.  By  that  time  nearly  two  hours 
had  passed  since  the  party  had  first  been 
attacked. 

The  pilot,  apparently  noticing  the 
empty  vehicles  in  the  road,  banked  his 
plane  for  a  closer  look  at  the  convoy. 
Coming  in  from  the  same  direction  as 
before,  he  came  down  to  about  800  feet 
and  drew  groans  of  dismay  from  the 
Americans  as  a  German  machinegun 
found  its  mark  and  strafed  the  plane  and 
sent  it  into  a  spin. 

The  men  watched  in  horror-stricken 
fascination  as  the  pilot  lost  control  and 
the  plane  slued  northward  over  a  clump 
of  trees  and  fell  out  of  sight  more  than 
a  mile  away. 

The  loss  of  the  plane  seemed  lo  spur 
the  men  into  renewed  elTorts  to  retreat 
to  safety.  Drenched  with  sweat,  they 
crawled  over  one  culvert  alter  another 
to  succeeding  trenches,  sliding  wounded 
comrades  across  the  culverts  in  pairs, 
under  instructions  of  corpsman  Newark 
and  "Doc"  Pawsat. 

The  medical  ollicer  frequently  ex- 
posed himself  to  direct  enemy  fire  as  he 
and  Newark  treated  Boatswain's  Mate 
Joseph  E.  Dowling.  Machinist's  Mate 
Robert  W.  Gladwin,  and  Coxwain  Ralph 
L.  Meckfessel  when  the  movement 
pulled  ofT  their  bandages.  Others  helped 
Seaman  Joseph  La  Flamme.  Signalman 
Thomas  Springer,  and  l  ieutenant  Rans- 
ford,  a  radio  expert  with  the  party,  to 
safer  positions  in  succeeding  trenches. 

IJeutenant  Warden  and  Commander 
Marvin,  both  injured,  wanted  to  remain 
lo  help  in  the  fight,  but  Pawsat  ordered 
Ihem  to  move  to  the  rear. 

Ensign  Chamberlain,  a  relative  young- 
ster, directed  the  withdrawal  of  a  group 
of  sailors  while  Bishop  and  Burton,  who 
had  come  out  of  the  wooded  area  with 
Cannon  and  his  men  to  hold  off  the  at- 
tackers, volunteered  to  remain  as  the 
last  defenders. 
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Lying  in  the  fields  and  unable  to  help 
were  Robert  P.  Smith,  Robert  L.  Brunn, 
William  G.  Reed,  and  Wilbur  O'N.  El- 
rod,  enlisted  men  who  had  been  killed 
by  the  devastating  enemy  fire. 

Noise  of  the  gunfire  was  suddenly 
broken  by  the  muflled  clanking  and  ex- 
haust roars  of  tanks,  and  a  shout  went 
up  from  the  men  in  the  rear. 

"They're  tanks,"  they  shouted. 
"They're  our  tanks." 

And  they  were.  Big,  greenish  monsters 
with  the  familiar  white  star  on  the  front, 
they  looked  absolutely  beautiful  as  they 
moved  up,  their  big  guns  moving  to  and 


"Looks  as  if  %ve'Il  have  to  appoint  a  iieW 
spokesman  tor  our  grievance  connnittec." 

AMEUU  AN  LKlilON  M.\(;.\ZINE 

fro,  sweeping  the  field.  Behind  them  were 
members  of  C  Company  of  the  25th 
Armored  Engineer  Battalion,  a  part  of 
the  6lh  Armored  Division.  Lieutenant 
Heise  had  obtained  help. 

The  tanks  moved  forward  as  their 
commanders  yelled  instructions  from  the 
turret  tops  to  the  navymen  and  corre- 
spondents within  earshot,  telling  them  to 
move  to  the  rear  iiniler  protection  of 
their  lire. 

Bishop  and  Burlon,  their  men  mo\- 
ing  to  safety,  asked  lor  carbines  and  hel- 
mets from  the  tankers  and  engineers, 
and  joined  the  soldiers  lo  help  rout  their 
erstwhile  attackers. 

The  tank  guns  ano  the  concentrated 
lire  of  the  engineers  soon  had  the  enemy 
moving  back,  but  not  before  nearly  a 
score  of  Germans  were  killed  in  the 
grainfield  and  in  the  woods. 

An  hour  later  the  enemy  was  scat- 
tered and  beaten.  Back  at  an  improvised 
aid  station  where  the  American  dead  had 
been  brought,  and  where  some  of  the 
wounded  were  still  being  treated,  the  6th 
Armored  Division's  Commander,  Gen- 
eral Grow,  brought  his  tank  to  a  rum- 
bling halt. 

He  greeted  the  correspondents  famil- 
iarly and  then,  noting  the  Navy  insignia 
on  one  of  the  officers,- boomed  out: 
"What  the  hell's  the  Navy  doing  here?" 

■  I960 


I  hen  il  was  that  Burton,  looking  up 
from  his  position  on  the  ground,  dead 
and  wounded  lying  nearby,  blurted,  "I 
don't  know.  But  I  wish  1  was  back  at 
sea." 

And  seeing  the  two  stars  on  the  gen- 
eral's helmet,  he  added  sheepishly,  "sir," 
and  saluted. 

Their  heroism  was  best  described  in  a 
communique  by  Commander  Bishop— 
who  received  the  Navy  Cross  for  his  own 
exploits  who  wrote  that  "despite  inex- 
perience, their  excellenl  discipline  and 
stubborn  resistance  were  in  the  highest 
tradition  of  the  Navy." 

Lieutenant  Burlon.  during  both  the 
active  fighting  stage  and  later  during  the 
withdrawal,  showed  ground  combat  stra- 
tegy to  rival  an  experienced  infantry  offi- 
cer. He  was  awarded  the  Silver  Star  for 
his  superb  performance. 

Commander  Hooper,  among  others, 
showed  bravery  of  a  high  order  and  was 
decorated  posthumously. 

Lieutenants  Cannon,  Warden,  Heise 
and  Stone,  Comander  Marvin,  Ensign 
Chamberlain,  and  others  turned  foot  sol- 
dier for  three  hours  showed  enough 
courage  and  gallantry  to  merit  high  com- 
mendation from  the  Navy. 

Lieutenant  Pawsat,  the  medical  offi- 
cer, demonstrated  exceptional  disregard 
for  his  own  safety  under  direct  fire  as 
he  treated  wounded  men  and  arranged 
for  their  withdrawal.  He  was  later 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star  and  promoted, 
only  partial  recognition  for  his  actions 
in  combat. 

Most  of  all,  the  enlisted  men,  too 
numerous  to  mention  by  name,  deserve 
the  highest  praise. 

Faced  with  a  situation  lor  which  they 
had  no  real  training,  they  nevertheless 
displayed  bravery  and  rare  presence  of 
mind  under  fire  and  conducted  them- 
selves like  experienced  infantrymen.  No 
higher  praise  could  be  offered. 

The  Germans? 

Routed  by  tanks,  they  scallered  in 
smaller  groups  and  most  were  captured 
several  days  later  by  inlantry  iniils  fol- 
lowing the  6th  Armored  on  its  successf  ul 
drive  up  lo  Brest. 

Post-battle  evaluations  indicate  that 
the  500  or  more  Ciermans.  if  successful 
in  breaking  Ihiough  to  Avranches.  would 
not  have  altered  materially  the  results 
of  the  vain  iVcliniuu  lil  thrust  to  cut  the 
vital  corridor  through  which  American 
troops  flovxctl. 

However,  the  defense  put  up  by  the 
intrepid  Navy  party  helped  prevent  any 
change  in  the  timetable  of  the  American 
Army  that,  two  days  later,  threw  back 
the  German  drive  from  Mortain  to  the 
sea. 

A  week  later  the  Americans  killed  and 
captured  thousands  of  nazis  at  Falaise, 
opening  the  door  to  the  Allied  drive 
across  France  and  eventual  victory  over 
Hitler's  forces.  the  end 


Information  that  can  help  you  with  everyday  problems. 

Summer  job  opportunities  for  younger  folk  are  brighter  than  usual  this 
year.  Booming  business  and  longer  vacations  for  regular  employees  are  cre- 
ating plenty  of  seasonal  and  fill-in  spots. 

Here  are  the  most  promising  areas:  Resort  and  vacation  activities;  con- 
struction; retail  stores;  some  types  of  farming;  and  Government  agencies 
(which  constantly  need  clerks  and  stenographic  help) . 

For  those  who  can't  readily  locate  work  through  want  ads  and  other 
normal  channels,  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  will  offer  help  and  guidance. 

Bear  this  tax  angle  in  mind  if  members  of  your  brood  set  out  to  earn  some 
pocket  money:  They'll  continue  to  qualify  as  exemptions  no  matter  how 
much  they  make  if  they're  students;  if  not,  you  lose  them  once  they  cross  the 
$600  mark  —  unless  they're  under  19. 

•  •  • 

As  a  veteran  and  community  leader,  this  should  interest  —  and  very  likely 
disturb  —  you: 

Hasty  judges  have  recently  been  letting  youthful  offenders  off  the  hook 
if  they  sign  up  with  the  Armed  Forces  (usually  the  Army) .  This,  the  Services 
feel,  puts  them  in  the  dubious  light  of  being  "dumping  grounds  for  delin- 
quents." After  several  such  incidents,  Lt.  Col.  George  W.  Hutchinson,  CO. 
of  the  New  York  Recruiting  Main  Station,  has  made  this  clarification: 

"The  Army  does  not  accept  persons  convicted  of,  or  under  bond  for,  major 
civil  or  criminal  offenses. 

"Those  convicted  of  minor  violations  may  have  their  records  waived  by 
the  appropriate  Army  authorities.  .  .  .  Allowing  those  individuals  who  have 
been  grossly  unable  to  conform  to  the  law  to  enter  the  Army  would  be  to 
seriously  endanger  a  military  organization  that  is  founded  upon  the  cour- 
tesy, discipline,  and  order  demanded  of  the  men  and  women  who  have 
pledged  to  give  their  lives,  if  need  be,  for  the  preservation  of  the  U.S.A." 

•  •  • 

The  coin-operated  laundry  is  about  to  get  a  companion  —  the  coin-operated 
drycleaning  machine. 

At  least  three  manufacturers  currently  are  testing  pilot  models.  Results  so 
far  show  that  customers  will  pay  75^5  to  $1  for  a  nine-lb.  load  requiring 
around  45  minutes  of  cleaning  time.  (A  nine-lb.  load  would  be  the  equiva- 
lent of  four  pairs  of  trousers  plus  a  jacket.) 

Before  the  trend  really  gets  off  the  ground,  though,  two  important  matters 
have  to  be  straightened  out: 

•  Initia'  prices  of  the  machines  need  more  stability.  They  now  range  from 
about  $2,000  to  $6,000  (the  latter  figure  is  considered  pretty  steep  for  most 
operators) . 

•  Who  will  be  eligible  to  operate  the  do-it-yourself  establishments?  Local 
legislation  is  a  possibility  if  chaos  develops. 

Incidentally,  nobody  expects  much  trouble  in  the  safety  area. 

•  •  • 

Government  agencies  say  they  are  watching  over  your  pocketbook  more 
carefully  than  ever  before.  Here  is  where  they  are  looking  hardest  (you 
might  well  do  the  same) : 

(1)  Interest  rates:  Borrowers  often  aren't  sure  how  much  they're  paying. 
Legislation  forcing  full  disclosure  is  in  the  mill,  but  meantime  here's  a  tax 
tip  if  you  don't  know  how  much  you're  paying:  You  can  deduct  6  percent  of 
the  average  unpaid  balance. 

(2)  Phony  discounts  and  bargains.  For  over  a  year  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  been  policing  appliance  and  furniture  ads  that  proclaim 
false  price  comparisons  or  nonexistent  bargains.  (Price  comparisons  should 
be  made  only  with  identical  —  or  highly  similar  —  goods.  And  cuts  should  be 
advertised  only  when  the  reduction  is  true  —  not  merely  a  revision  of  a 
fictitious  price.) 

(3)  Phony  merchandise.  Electronic  gear  has  been  in  the  forefront. 

•  •  • 

SWITCH:  Volkswagen,  a  major  factor  in  launching  the  compact-car  trend, 
is  going  to  expand  its  line  and  build  a  bigger  brother  for  sale  in  1961.  Price: 
$1,400  to  $1,800  f.o.b.  Germany.  By  Edgar  A,  Grunwald 


MONR[pE  FOLD-KING 
— """^^^  FOLD  I N  O 
TABLE  LINE 


Kitchen  commiiiecs,  so- 
ial  proups.  attention! 
Factory  prices  A  discounts  to  Churches, 
Schools,  Clubs,  etc.  Monroe  all-new 
FOLD-KING  Banquet  Tables,  with 
exclusive  new  automatic  folding:  and 
locking,  super  strength,  easy  seating. 
\  BIG  NEW  1960  CATALOG  FREE 

Color  pictures.  Full  line  tables,  chairs,  table  and 
chair  trucks,   platform-risers,   portable  partitions, 
bulletin  boards,  52nd  year.  WRITE 
THE  MONROE  CO.,  69  Church  St.,  Colfox,  Iowa 


NO  MONEY  DOWN! 


HOME. 
SITES 
$395 

Lovely  acre  sites  in  Central  Florida  hills, 
lake,  grove  area  $395,  no  money  down, 
$10  a  month  •  Suburb  of  Ocala,  high  and 
dry  •  Streets,  utilities  •  22  miles  to  Gulf 
Beaches  •  Fish,  hunt  •  Invest  or  retire. 
FREE  color  folder  .  Write  Dept.  603-K 
Rainbow  Park,  Box  521,  Ocala,  Fla. 
AD59067 


CLOGGED  SEWERS 

CLEANED  INSTANTLY 
SAVES  PLUMBING  BILLS 


Anyone 


■  Klush 


er  impact  on  diincult  stop- 
pages in  pipe  1'2"  to  6";  Itags,  Crease, 
and  Roots  melt  away  when  struck  by  ham- 
mer-blow in  Toilets.  Sinks.  Urinals.  Bath- 
tubs, &  Sewers  200  ft.  AmazlnRlv  efTeclive 
when  air  hits  runnlnp  water.  Save  Costly 
Plumhinj^  Bills  or  start  vour  own  Busl- 
ness.  Tear  out  A<1  now  wi  lto  address  be- 
side it  for  FREE  BOOKLET  or  phon<'  Kil- 
d;ire.'5-17(il.',  M  i  I  Icr  Sewer  Rod .  Dept.  AL-6, 
4642  N.   Central  Ave..  Chicago  30,  111. 


I'll  Send  You  This  Handsome 

SAMPLE  CASE -FREE 


and  Show  You  How  to  Make 
Up  to  $30.00  in  a  Day 

WlilTtJ  lor  thi.~  FREt;  Tail-  rin^ 
SampleOasepackedwith  lOU  beau- 
tiful, bie-vulue  suit  and  overcoat 
fabrics.  Take  orders  from  friends, 
fellow  -  workers,  otliers.  for  fin« 
"     lity,  made-to-measure  clothes, 
ketbivf  cash  profits  in  advance, 
BecausewearinfT  our  suits  and  over- 
coats brings  more  orders,  we  make  it  easy 
for  yon  to  get  your  own  clothes  without  Ic  cost.  No 
experience  is  needed.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTKED. 
SEND  NO  MONEY.  Rush  your  name,  addrese,  and  atre-todarl 
PIONEER  TAILORING  COMPANY,   Dept.  ClOOS 
'4GRES5  &  THROOP  STREETS        CHICAGO  7,  ILLINOIS 


AC 


BECOME  AN  EXPE 

bUUIll 


Ml 


SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE  LESSON 

Executive  Accountants  and  CPAs  earn  .$r».000  to  $10,000  a  year 
and  up.  Thousand.-;  needed.  We  train  you  thoroly  at  home  in  spare  time 
for  CPA  examinations  or  executive  accounting  positions.  Previous 
experience  unnecessary.  Personal  trainrnK  under  supervision  of  staff 
of  CPAh  and  Expert  Accountants.  Write  for  free  book,  "Opportuni- 
ties in  Accounting"  and  sample  lesson. 

LASALLE  Extension  University,  417  So.  Dearborn  St. 

A  Correspondence  Institution,  Dept.  6361H,  ChicaRo  5,  III. 


MARTINS  FLAGS 


DISPLAYS  FOR 
ORGANIZATIONS- 
TOWNS-SCHOOLS-FAIRS 
PrompT  shipment.  Ask  for  our 
colorful  WHOLESALE  Catalog  No,  60-A 
iMARTIN'S  FLAG  CO.,  FORT  DODGE.  IOWA 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wosh  tubs; 
IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRATS 


T\i»e  I'  Pump  has   l.UOl   l>so.s.  Stainless 
sliaft.   Won't  i-ust  or  cloKt   Use   1/6  HP 
motor  or  larger.  .  .  a  i  HP  for  up  to  2,40O 

<;PH:  150  <;PH  Hii'  hiKii;  or  i.son  gph 

(^^from   2o'   well.    1"   Inlet:   3.,"  outlet. 

(W^CoupllnK  Inc-ludpd  free  $7.9S 

i       Heavy  Duty   Ball-Bearine   Pump,   T'p  to 

I  .->.-Joc)  GPH:  ll.i"  Inlet:  1  "  out  let  ,  S 1 2.9S 
1^     l'.wip:n.l  if  cash  or.Ier.  Money  Back 


r/^LABAWCO  PUMPS.  I 


56,  N.I. 


Free  Book  on  Arthritis 
And  Rheumatism 

HOW  TO  AVOID  CRIPPLING  DEFORMITIES 

Exiilains  why  drugs  and  medlcinc.9  give  only  teniDOiary 
relief  and  fail  to  remove  the  causes;  tells  all  about  a 
specialized  non-siirKieal,  non-medical  treatment  which 
has  proven  successful  sinco  1919.  Write  for  tliis  3C-pago 
FUEE  liOOK  today. 

Ball  Clinic,  Dept.  560       Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 
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CLUB 

For  the  man  with  an  interest  in  the  great  outdoors. 


OTIS  LINVILLE,  R.D.  2,  Parsons,  Kans., 
lias  made  a  boat  anchor  out  of  an  old  boot, 
l)el()\\  tlie  knee  type.  He  simply  added  a 
liantile  by  attaching  a  wire  loop  (made  of 
No.  9  w  ire)  at  the  top.  He  says:  "This  wire 
loop  holds  the  boot  open.  Next  I  poured 
cement  in  the  boot  to  fill  it,  and  tamped  it 
dow  n.  Then  I  tied  the  anchor  rope  securely 
in  the  loop,  and  had  an  anchor  heavy 
enoiigii  to  hold  my  boat.  And  it  won't 
scratch,  bang,  or  peel  the  paint  off  m>' 
boat." 

REMINGTON  ARMS  announces  that  the 
Model  870  pump-action  shotgun  is  now 
a\ailablc  in  20  gauge  to  handle  tliree-inch 
shells. 

Designed  to  handle  botii  3 -inch  shells  and 
2 '4 -inch  loads,  the  new  model  has  a  28-inch, 
fuil-ciioke,  vcntilated-rib  barrel.  The  new 
Model  870  also  has:  Three-shot  capacity,  a 
haiuisomch-  checkered  American  walnut 
stock  and  fore  end,  rubber  recoil  pad,  and  a 
decorati\  e  grip  cap.  It  weighs  seven  pounds 
and  costs  $147. 


LESTER  F.  ERDO,  41315.  R.l).  1,  15iooms- 
burg,  X.J.,  has  an  eas\  \\  a\  to  store  Hies, 
hooks,  and  spinners  w  hile  \\  ading  a  stream: 
"Cut  half-inch  slices  from  a  \acuum  bottle 
cork  and  sew  them  along  \ oiu'  iiatband.  Pin 
\  ()ur  flics  and  hooks  to  these  cork  buttons. 
The  flies  and  hooks  \\  ill  offer  less  resistance 
when  being  detached  than  the\'  would  if 
tiie\'  were  pinned  to  the  fabric  of  \-our  hat.  " 

WE  ARE  INDEBTED  to  Richard  A.  'S'eicli, 
Reading,  Pa.,  for  a  clipping  he  sent  us  about 
a  subject  that  ma>'  be  interesting  to  people 
wiio  believe  that  antigun  legislation  can 
pre\  ent  crime  and,  specificall>',  keep  people 
from  committing  murder.  The  storj'  con- 
cerns an  Ohio  teenager  who  was  arrested 
last  year  as  a  delinquent.  Nine  guns  were 
found  in  his  home  and  they  were  confis- 
cated, l  iiis,  according  to  the  theorists  who 
plug  for  antigun  legislation,  should  have 
wrapped  things  up  nicely:  no  guns,  no 
crimes.  Rut  it  didn't  quite  work  out  that 
w  a>  .  In  I'ebruary  the  boy  murdered  a  girl 
on  a  school  lius.  The  murder  weapon  was  a 
knife. 

The  moi  ai  ma>  be  supplied  b\'  those  w  ho 
constantK  call  for  antigun  law  s  to  prevent 
crime. 


CAPT.  T.  A.  BROWN,  SC.  USN,  New  - 
port, R.I.,  has  a  practical  suggestion  for 
clam  diggers.  He  says:  "I  dig  for  clams  up 
here  and  have  found  that  even  with  a  clam 
rake  the  so-called  little  necks  or  cherry- 
stones don't  stay  on  the  rake  long  enough 
to  let  you  grab  them. 

"I  use  an  old  'Stokes  Litter"  (a  stretcher 
made  of  aluminum  tubing  covered  with 
chicken  wire).  We  lower  the  stretcher  into 
shallow  water,  dig  up  the  bottom  sand  and 
mud,  and  dump  it  on  the  stretcher.  Then 
my  partner  and  I  sluice  the  stretcher  back 
and  forth,  and  the  mud  and  sand  drop 
through  the  wire  while  the  bigger  rocks 
and  clams  stay  on." 

A  NEW  KIND  of  electric  light,  of  special 
interest  to  outdoorsmen,  is  being  introduced 
by  F.veready.  The  sealed  beam  lantern  is 
operated  by  a  new  6-volt  alkaline  battery 
designed  to  give  continuous  bright  light  for 
many  hours.  The  stainless  steel  lantern 
won't  rust,  tarnish  or  be  harmed  by  salt 
water.  Price  with  red  flasher  arm  is  $18.95; 
without  flasher,  $16.95.  A\  ailable  nationally 
in  hardware  and  sporting  goods  stores. 

CHARLES  M.  CHRISTIAN,  2108  Shady 
Lane  Drive,  Huntsville,  Ala.,  has  an  idea 
for  dislodging  fish  from  your  hook  with- 
out touching  the  fish.  He  says:  "Make  a 
L'-shaped  utensil  out  of  a  wire  coat  hanger, 
about  six  inches  long  on  both  sides  of  the 
U.  Bend  loops  on  each  enil  for  your  thumb 
and  forefinger. 

"AA'hen  you  are  reads'  to  imhook  your 
fish,  grasp  the  fishing  line  about  eight  inches 
above  the  fish.  Place  the  U-shaped  wire 
around  the  line  and  slide  it  down  to  hook 
in  the  fish's  mouth.  Then  pull  the  fishing 
line  taut  and  close  the  U-shaped  wire  like 
a  pair  of  scissors.  Press  the  w  ire  against  the 
hook  in  the  fish's  mouth,  and  flip  the  fish 
o\"er  so  that  he  is  upsiile  down.  By  the 
motion  of  \  our  two  hands  and  the  pressure, 
the  fish  will  come  right  off  the  hook'. 

Ediror's  note:  I'his  can  also  be  done  w  ith- 
out  the  U-shaped  w  ire  by  just  using  the 
extra  slack  line  and  looping  it  around  the 
taut  line  that  is  between  your  left  hand  and 
the  dangling  fish.  Just  slide  it  down  to  the 
fish's  mouth,  as  near  the  hook  as  \'ou  can 
get  it,  and  pull,  flipping  the  fish.  He  \\  ill 
turn  upside  down  and  come  off  the  hook. 
Lots  of  times  this  method  w  ill  dislodge  a 
deepK'  imbedded  hook'. 

WE  HAVE  RUN  this  item  before,  but 
ma\  be  it  won't  luii  t  to  mention  it  again. 
When  \'ou  or  >'ovn-  dog  gets  spra>  ed  w  ith 
skunk  fluid,  wash  w  hate\  er  is  affected  with 
tomato  juice.  It  remox  es  the  objectionable 
smell. 


WILFRED  BEAVER,  4609  N.  W  cstern 
Ave.,  Chicago  25,  111.,  is  full  of  ideas.  For 
example:  "If  you  can't  match  a  fly  hatch, 
try  the  real  thing.  Strip  a  small  hook,  such 
as  a  No.  14,  and  fasten  a  live  fly  to  it  with  a 
drop  of  Duco  cement."  And:  "In  a  good 
spot  in  front  of  a  nice  trout  pool  with  too 
much  shore  brush  in  back  to  permit  an 
effective  back  cast,  face  the  brush  where 
there's  a  hole,  and  make  a  controlled  back 
cast.  As  your  back  cast  curls  o\  er  the  water, 
turn  quickl)  ,  convert  it  into  a  forw  ard  cast, 
and  drop  the  fly  on  the  target." 

Wilfred  also  reports:  "I  can  keep  m\' 
minnows  alive  longer  when  transporting 
them  if  I  put  six  or  eight  drops  of  iodine  in 
the  w  ater."  And  he  adds:  "When  fish  seem 
to  be  ignoring  your  spoon,  tie  a  gaudy 
streamer  fl>'  on  the  lure  tw  o  feet  ahead  of  it 
so  that  the  spoon  seems  to  be  chasing  the 
fl\'.  It  ma>  snag  you  a  big  one." 


CLARENCE    WILLIAM  CONSOLVER, 

3020  Aberdeen  Ave.,  Hoquiam,  ^^'ash.,  has 
a  way  to  control  the  muzzle  of  his  gun 
while  rowing  a  boat.  Clarence  offers:  "I 
didn't  like  the  way  the  muzzles  of  my  guns 
rolled  around  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and 
pointed  in  diff'erent  directions  while  I  was 
rowing  the  boat  w  hen  duck  hunting;  so  I 
figured  out  a  safe  w  ay  to  get  m\'  guns  out 
of  the  way  and  have  them  ready  for  instant 
use. 

"1  moimt  four  U-shaped  cradles  inside 
and  a  little  above  the  gunw  ales  of  the  boat. 
I  rest  my  guns  in  these  while  I  row.  This 
w  ay  I  can  drop  the  oars  any  time  and  grab  a 
gun,  and  the  guns  are  out  of  my  w  ay  w  hilc 
I  row." 

CAPT.  LESLIE  i.  GUMPORT,  USAR 
(Ret.),  R.D.  1,  Greenville,  N.  Y.,  likes  his 
comfort  w  hen  w  aiting  on  a  deer  stand.  He 
tells  how  you  can  make  a  little  canvas  .seat 
much  like  a  hammock:  "Place  three  grom- 
mets  in  each  end  of  a  piece  of  canx  as  two 
feet  long  and  one  foot  wide.  Then  lead 
three  pieces  of  nylon  rope  I4  inch  in  di- 
ameter to  a  single  ring,  similar  to  hammock 
rigging.  From  this  same  ring  (at  either  end 
of  the  canvas)  attach  an  eight-foot  length 
of  the  same  rope.  This  scat  can  be  sus- 
pended between  any  two  trees  near  a 
wooded  runway,  and  you  can  sit  and  w  ait 
for  \'our  deer.  If  there  are  no  trees  suitable, 
put  the  canvas  on  a  stone  or  a  stump  and 
\ou  ha\  e  a  dr>'  scat.  Such  a  canvas  is  easih' 
rolled  up  and  stored  in  the  pocket  of  \-our 
huiiting  coat." 

MRS.  MAE  WALTON,  Marengo,  111., 
has  some  tips  for  fishermen's  wives  who 
ma>'  end  up  cleaning  the  catch.  She  writes: 
"Fish  can  be  scaleil  easily,  quickly,  and 
safely  if  a  steel-mesh  pot  cleaner  is  used 
instead  of  a  knife.  A  clipboard  costs  very 
little  and  proves  of  great  assistance  when 
you  have  small  pan  fish  to  scale.  The  clip 
w  ill  hold  the  tail  firmly  while  you  scale 
and  fillet." 
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BURTON  ODENKIRK,  I  ayette,  Iowa, 
lijs  n  simple  w  ay  of  rciii()\  ing  stomacli 
contents  and  entrails  from  tlie  rabbits  he 
shoots.  iJurton  recommends  as  follows: 
"Place  one  hand  on  the  rabbit  s  iiead  and 
siiakc  genth'.  (  This  settles  the  contents  of 
tile  stomach  and  entrails  to  the  rear  of  tlie 
animal.)  Place  the  other  hand  around  the 
rabbit  behind  his  legs  and  squeeze.  I  lien 
place  your  otiier  hand  around  the  rabbit 
below  the  first  hand  and  squeeze  again. 
Keep  moving  down,  hand  under  hand,  and 
squeezing.  .At  the  bottom  give  a  downward 
push  and  squeeze;  e\erytiiing  inside  the 
rabbit,  including  entrails,  will  fall  out  on 
the  ground. 

"Ilere  \ou  can  examine  tiie  li\er.  if  it 
shows  any  white  spots,  > ou  can  be  sus- 
picious of  tularemia  and  get  rid  of  the 
rabbit. 

"This  way  sour  haniis  liaxent  got 
blood\  ,  and  > ou  iia\  e  a  lighter  package  to 
carry." 

VERNON  W.  AMUNDSON,  R.D.  I,  Box 

4()\  W  isconsin  Rapids,  \^  is.,  ma\'  not  be 
opening  many  bottles  around  his  place,  but 
he  will  have  enough  fishing  lures  to  last 
aw  hile  if  a  recent  experiment  is  any  indica- 
tion. "W'iiile  fishing,"  he  says,  "1  came 
across  a  casting  lure  that  many  of  us  ha\  e 
iiad  around  for  a  long  time  and  didn't  real- 
ize if.  1  had  a  beer  can  opener  in  my  pocket 
and  decided  to  try  something.  I  fastened  a 
treble  hook  to  one  end  and  a  good  sw  i\  el  to 
the  other.  The  results.'  It  was  a  lure  witii 
the  craziest  action  I  ever  saw,  and  it  got 
lots  of  fish." 


TARGET  SHOOTERS  arc  getting  in- 
terested in  the  Junior  Smallbore  Rifle 
(Championship  Matches  to  be  held  at  Sports 
Park  on  the  1  amiami  Trail,  w  est  of  .Miami, 
I'  la.,  during  T  he  .\merican  Legion  National 
(Jon\  ention,  at  Miami  Beach,  October  15-20 
this  year. 

There  w  ill  be  at  least  two  indi\  idual 
matches  and  tw  o  team  matches.  One  of  the 
team  matches  w  ill  be  a  four-position  match 
—standing,  kneeling,  sitting,  and  prone.  To 
accommodate  all  sizes  of  youngsters,  the  in- 
di\  idual  matches  w  ill  be  fired  prone  at  50 
feet  and  at  50  yards.  There  w  ill  be  suitable 
trophies  and  prizes. 

Contact  Clement  I.,  fheed  for  more  in- 
formation. His  address  is  212  Engle  Build- 
ing, Coconut  Clrove,  Miami,  Fla. 

THE  OLD  TOWN  Canoe  people  issue  a 
beautiful  catalog  in  color,  w  iiich  illustrates 
and  describes  the  many  models  they  make. 
There  are  square  cndcrs  for  outboard 
motor  attachment,  double  enders,  sponson 
canoes  with  air  chambers  built  from  stem 
to  stern  to  add  to  buoyancy,  and  sailing 
canoes.  The  50-lb.-model  canoe,  1 1  ft.  long 
and  .?6  in.  wide,  sells  for  SI 98.  This  canoe 
is  popular  with  sportsmen.  Write  to  Old 
Town  Canoe  Co.,  at  Old  Tow  n,  .Maine,  for 
catalog  and  prices. 


"FISHERMEN  OFTEN  pick  up  small 
splinters  around  clocks  anil  boats.  Some  of 
them  are  so  tiny  that  it  is  hard  to  find  and 
remo\  e  them.  \\y  idea  makes  it  eas>'.  I  put  a 
drop  of  iodine  on  the  spot  where  the 
splinter  entered  the  skin.  Tiic  splinter  soaks 
up  the  iodine  and  turns  dark  in  color,  whicii 
makes  it  \  isible  and  remox  able."  This  brain- 
storm from  Jules  .A.  Gross,  914  (Clouest  St., 
New  Orleans  17,  I, a.  Jules  further  sa>s  the\' 
also  ilo  a  lot  of  speckled  trout  (w  cakfish) 
trolling  in  Lake  Pontchartrain.  A  gimmick 
he  uses  is  w  rapping  his  line  around  a  tooth- 
pick just  before  the  first  eye  of  the  rod. 
W  hen  a  fish  strikes  his  trolled  lure,  the 
toothpick  offers  enough  resistance  (before 
it  breaks)  to  set  the  hook. 

A  16-MM.  COLOR  MOVIE  on  how  to 

tie  three  useful  monofilament  knots  is  avail- 
able free  to  spin  fishermen.  Entitled  Hook, 
IJnc  and  What  Knot?  The  film  runs  for  15 
minutes  and  can  be  borrowed  by  Legion 
groups.  It  shows  how  to  tie:  The  "impro\  ed 
clinch"  knot,  used  for  tying  terminal  tackle 
to  leaders;  the  "blood"  knot,  a  fax  orite  for 
tx'ing  monofilament  to  monofilament;  and 
the  "improved  end-loop"  knot,  recom- 
mended for  making  a  loop  at  the  end  of 
spinning  line  and  leaders.  To  arrange  i 
show  ing,  w  rite:  Hu  Pont  Co.  (which  makes 
Stren  monofilament  lines).  Motion  Pictiuc 
Distribution,  W'ilnnngtt)!!  98,  Del. 

BERT  HAWK,  JR.,  of  13207  Illinois  Rd., 
Fort  W'aync,  Ind.,  offers  some  good  ideas. 
I'"or  example:  "Glue  pieces  of  felt  from  an 
old  felt  hat  to  the  bottom  of  your  fishing 
tackle  box  to  reduce  noise  when  you  push 
it  around  in  the  boat."  .Also:  "To  make 
duck  decoys  look  more  lifelike,  cut  the 
wings  off  dead  ducks  and  let  them  dry  out. 
Later,  tack  them  onto  j  our  w  ood  decoys; 
it  makes  them  look  more  realistic."  And: 
"  I  ()  ax  oid  breaking  your  flashlight  lens 
x\  hen  trax  eling,  cut  a  piece  out  of  a  hollow 
rubber  ball  to  fit  over  the  end.  The  rub- 
ber protects  the  glass." 

EMILE  J.  LEGERE,  45  Epping  Road, 
Exeter,  N.H.,  lost  a  box  of  tw  o  dozen  flies 
while  fumbling  for  one  as  he  fished  the 
Kakadjo  River  in  Maine.  As  the  flies  floated 
downstream  our  of  his  reach,  he  decided 
that  there  must  be  a  better  w  ay  to  keep 
them. 

So  he  gave  the  matter  some  thougiit  and 
came  up  with  a  better  idea.  When  he  got 
back  to  tow  n,  he  w  ent  to  a  local  hardware 
store  and  bought  a  sponge,  one  of  those 
new  fangled  rubber-t\  pe  sponges  that  come 
wrapped  in  cellophane.  I  hey  are  shaped 
like  a  bar  of  soap  and  are  an  inch  thick. 

He  cut  the  sponge  in  half  lengthwise  with 
a  razor  blade,  and  sew  ed  half  of  it  on  the 
left  side  of  his  fishing  jacket,  up  near  his 
shoulder.  T  hen  he  hung  iiis  flies  on  the 
sponge.  Now  he  cati  pick  them  out  one  at  a 
time  as  he  fisiies. 

—  Jack  Denton  Scoll 

It  you  liaxc  a  Iielplul  idea  that  pertains 
to  liiintiii»  or  fisliing,  send  it  along.  If  we 
can  use  it,  we'll  reward  you  with  a  liunting 
or  fishing  accessory.  .Vddrcss:  Outdoor  Editor, 
The  .Imerican  Legion  Magazine,  720  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  19,  New  York. 


MEN  PAST40 

Afflicted  With  Bladder  Trouble, 
Pains  in  Back,  Hips,  Legs, 
Nervousness,  Tiredness. 

If  you  have  these  troubles,  particularly 
bladder  trouble,  then  your  condition  may  be 
traced  to  Glandular  Inflammation  ...  a 
constitutional  disease.  Medicines  that  give 
temporary  relief  will  not  remove  the  cause 
of  your  trouble.  Neglect  of  Glandular  In- 
flammation often  leads  to  premature  old 
age  and  sometimes  incurable  malignancy. 

The  past  few  years  men  from  over  1.000 
communities  have  been  successfully  NON- 
SURGICALLY  treated  here  at  Excelsior 
Springs  for  Glandular  Inflammation.  They 
have  found  soothing  relief  and  a  new  out- 
look in  the  future  of  life. 

The  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic,  an  institu- 
tion devoted  exclusively  to  the  treatment  of 
diseases  peculiar  to  older  men,  has  a  NEW 
FREE  BOOK  that  tells  how  Glandular  In- 
flammation may  be  corrected  by  Proven 
NON-SURGICAL  treatments.  This  FREE 
BOOK  may  prove  of  utmost  importance  in 
your  life.  Write  today.  EXCELSIOR  MEDICAl 
CLINIC,  Dept.  B-1140,  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 

Smoke  for  Relief  — 


ASTHMA- HA/FEVER 


fry  them  FREE 

Sufferers  from  Asthma  and  the  dis- 
comforts of  excessive  secretions  in  the 
nasol  passoges  associated  with  Hoy 
Fever  hove,  for  over  60  years,  found 
quick,  temporary  relief  by  smoking 
PAGE'S  INHALERS.  Pleos- 
ant,  inexpensive. 


For  free  so m pies,  v/rite 

Consolidated  Chemical  Co., 
335A  Cherry  St., Grand  Rapids  6, Michigan" 

SEND    FOR    FREE  SAMPLES 


FOR  A 
SENSATIONAL 
FREE  OFFER! 


See  the  litside  front  Cover  of 
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AMERICAN  INDUSTRY  GOES  OVERSEAS 

( Coittinutil  jrmii  l»ige  17 j 


1  he  modern  typewriter  was  developed 
in  this  country,  and  foreign  makes  are 
modeled  on  our  designs.  But  in  1959  we 
exported  about  55,000  and  imported 
370,000.  The  Olivetti  interests  of  Italy 
have  taken  over  the  Underwood  plant  at 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  while  Under- 
wood has  established  a  furniture  plant 
in  Italy— a  queer  swap. 

We  once  led  the  world  in  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  bicycles.  In  1959 
we  imported  more  than  600,000  bikes, 
and  our  exports  were  negligible.  Another 
American  "first"  was  barbed  wire  for  en- 
closing vast  farms  and  ranches.  Today, 
we  import  50  times  as  much  as  we  send 
to  countries  where  the  song  Don't  Fence 
Me  In  has  neither  spatial  nor  sentimental 
meaning.  Still  another  American  product 
—  nails  —  has  become  a  West  German 
monopoly.  They  can  be  sold  at  Cleve- 
land for  $40  a  ton  less  than  nails  made 
in  other  Ohio  cities. 

The  discrepancy  in  wages  is  largely 
accountable  for  the  flight  of  American 
industry.  Whereas  the  pay  per  hour  in 
this  country  averages  slightly  under  $3, 
it  is  about  $1  an  hour  in  England,  90 
cents  in  France,  70  cents  in  Germany, 
and  50  cents  in  Japan.  These  figures 
apply  to  skilled  workers,  and  the  pay  for 
the  unskilled  is  far  lower  than  the 
American  scale. 

Another  compelling  reason  for  this 
exodus  is  that  tariff's,  quotas,  and  special 
taxes  on  dollar  purchases  bear  hard  on 
American  goods.  Despite  our  reciprocal 
trade  concessions  of  the  last  25  years, 
many  nations  have  not  returned  this 
commercial  compliment.  An  automobile 
costing  $3,600  in  the  United  States  sells 
for  $12,000  in  Latin  America,  $8,200  in 
France,  $8,000  in  England,  and  $7,000 
in  Italy.  Even  if  there  were  a  large  con- 
sumers' demand  overseas,  based  on  far 
higher  wages,  foreign  regulations  pre- 
vent a  massive  penetration  of  their  mar- 
ket. France  permits  imports  of  only 
12,000  cars  a  year  from  all  sources. 
England  allots  only  650  a  year  to  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  while  Italy's 
U.S.  quota  is  300. 

"Our  cars,"  says  L.  L.  Colbert,  presi- 
dent of  Chrysler  Corporation,  "are  now 
almost  prohibitive  in  price  on  the  world 
market.  We  cannot  compete  with  Euro- 
pean costs.  They  can  land  a  car  here 
cheaper  than  we  can  build  one  in  the 
United  States." 

Colbert  emphasizes  another  advantage 
that  American  firms  enjoy  overseas. 
Europe's  factories  were  built  since 
World  War  II,  partially  with  American 
taxpayers'  contributions  through  our 
foreign  aid  program.  They  are  far  more 
modern  than  many  in  the  United  States, 
where  one-third  of  our  capital  structure 
of  $300  billion  is  obsolescent.  Colbert 
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describes  a  Simca  plant  outside  Paris  as 
"the  most  highly  automated  assembly 
line  in  the  world."  Roger  M.  Blough. 
board  chairman  of  United  States  Steel, 
visited  a  plant  in  Wales  which,  he  says, 
is  "the  last  word  in  steel-making  effi- 
ciency." 

It  is  these  American-financed  gains 
that  led  John  L.  Lewis,  retired  president 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  to  express 
the  fears  of  many  members  of  Congress, 
of  labor  unions,  and  of  management. 

"The  American  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem," he  said,  "is  in  danger  of  being 
overwhelmed  by  the  mounting  weight  of 
foreign  competition.  They  are  able  to 
undersell  us  in  foreign  markets.  How 
long  can  we  survive,  economically,  if 
U.S.  firms  transfer  more  and  more  of 
their  productive  facilities  overseas?  This 
exodus  dries  up  jobs,  profits,  and  taxes!" 

Still  another  factor  behind  the  migra- 
tion is  the  more  generous  tax  treatment 
that  European  nations  accord  to  indus- 
try. They  levy  no  tax  on  profits  invested 
in  expansion  or  modernization.  The  sys- 
tem of  fast  depreciation  writeoffs,  which 
the  U.S.  adopts  only  in  a  war  emergency, 
is  a  permanent  feature  of  their  taxation 
system.  It  seems  as  if  American  tax  laws 
had  been  written  so  as  to  encourage  the 
export  of  jobs,  wages,  profits,  and  the 
beneficient  fruits  thereof. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  factors,  Ameri- 
can funds  invested  in  foreign  productive 
facilities  have  increased  from  $3.8  bil- 
lion in  1950  to  about  $9  billion  today. 
This  investment  is  divided  as  follows: 
$3.8  billion  in  Canada,  or  equal  to  the 
1950  total;  $2.4  billion  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Western  Europe;  $1.8  bil- 
lion in  Latin  America;  and  the  balance 
in  Africa,  Japan,  India,  etc. 

These  figures  apply  only  to  industrial 
investments.  They  do  not  include  about 
$18  billion  invested  abroad  for  produc- 
tion of  raw  materials;  oil;  gas;  minerals; 
fibers;  or  such  noncompetitive  foods  as 
coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  tropical  fruits,  and 
table  luxuries.  However,  if  American- 
owned  oil  from  the  Middle  East  and 
Venezuela,  and  iron  ore  from  Labrador 
and  Brazil,  were  produced  here,  it  would 
create  an  incalculable  number  of  new 
jobs.  But  the  need  to  hoard  domestic 
sources  for  a  global  crisis  is  cited  as  jus- 
tification for  reliance  on  these  overseas 
projects. 

Now,  beginning  in  1957-58  but  gath- 
ering force  each  year,  a  new  disruption 
of  world  trade  threatens  to  enlarge  this 
industrial  migration.  This  is  the  division 
of  13  European  nations  into  two  rival 
trading  units,  the  French-fostered  Com- 
mon Market  and  the  Free  Trade  Associ- 
ation, which  Britain  organized  in  self- 
defense.  The  Common  Market's  mem- 
bers are  France,  West  Germany,  the 
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Netherlands,  Belgium,  Lu,\embourg,  and 
Italy.  The  British  combination  consists 
of  Great  Britain,  Norway,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, Portugal,  Austria,  and  Switzer- 
land. While  reducing  internal  tariff's  for 
fellow  members  by  1 5  to  25  percent,  the 
two  units  threaten  to  erect  a  high  wall 
against  each  other's  goods  and  against 
the  United  States.  Thus,  unless  U.S. 
firms  locate  in  each  of  the  two  trade 
areas  set  up  in  these  13  countries,  they 
may  suffer  from  disastrous  tariff"  dis- 
crimination. 

This  politico-economic  development 
has  given  the  industrial  exodus  the  mo- 
mentum of  an  Alaskan  gold  rush.  Al- 
though the  International  Firestone  Com- 
pany now  has  a  plant  in  Britain,  it  feels 
that  it  must  build  one  in  France,  playing 
both  sides  of  the  European  tariff  thor- 
oughfare. Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  in- 
tends to  erect  a  rival  factory  in  France. 
Naturally,  the  movement  of  one  firm 
forces  competitors  to  follow  suit,  thus 
continuing  the  spiraling  process.  Many 
other  corporations  are  increasing  or 
building  new  foreign  facilities  or  are 
granting  patent  and  licensing  agreements 
to  low-cost  firms  in  Western  Europe  and 
Japan. 

These  emigrants  include  such  giant 
American  producers  as  the  Timken 
Roller  Bearing  Company  in  France;  the 
Container  Corporation  of  America  in 
Germany;  Parke,  Davis  and  Company  in 
Italy;  du  Pont  with  a  fiber  factory  in 
the  Netherlands  and  a  paint  plant  in  Bel- 
gium; Westinghouse  Electric  in  the  nu- 
clear field  in  France;  an  Underwood 
furniture  factory  in  Italy;  the  Elgin 
Watch  Company  in  Switzerland;  the 
National  Cash  Register  and  the  Burroughs 
Adding  Machine  Companies  in  Scot- 
land; International  Harvester  in  Eng- 
land; International  Business  Machines 
in  England;  General  Electric,  Burroughs, 
Westinghouse,  Otis  Elevator,  Jones  and 
Laughlin,  Sears  Roebuck,  and  Ander- 
son, Clayton  in  Brazil.  To  Canada  have 
gone  Ford,  General  Motors,  Chrysler, 
U.S.  Rubber,  Goodyear,  Westinghouse, 
Otis  Elevator,  Procter  and  Gamble,  and 
numerous  oil  and  gas  firms. 

In  fact,  through  these  and  3,700  sub- 
sidiary connections,  American  interests 
own  51  percent  of  all  Canadian  indus- 
try. Their  holdings  amount  to  96  per- 
cent in  automobiles,  88  percent  in  rub- 
ber, 74  percent  in  oil  and  gas,  and  46 
percent  in  timber  and  pulp.  Although 
they  produce  mainly  for  the  Canadian 
market  today,  Canada's  relatively  slow 
population  growth  may  force  them  to 
spill  their  products  across  the  border 
eventually. 

In  the  militarily  important  electronics 
field,  the  Japanese  have  obtained  such 
a  foothold  that  the  American  Electronic 


Industry  Association  contends  thut  it 
jeopardizes  national  security.  It  has 
asked  Leo  A.  Hoegh.  director  ol  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobiization.  to  check  the 
import  of  electronic  equipment  through 
voluntary  agreements  with  Tokyo. 

The  American  firms  involved  are 
Bulova,  Motorola,  Emerson,  Western 
Electric,  and  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America.  Their  Japanese  tieup  ditTers 
from  that  of  American  interests  whose 
foreign  association  consists  of  full  or 
partial  ownership.  The  electronic  alli- 
ance is  based  on  patent  and  licensing 
agreements  that  have  enabled  Japan  to 
develop  a  new  and  profitable  industry. 

In  the  first  nine  months  of  1959  the 
Japanese  sold  3,900,222  small  radios  to 
the  United  States,  as  against  only  641,- 
208  in  1957.  The  sale  of  transistors  for 
installation  in  radios  and  many  other 
devices  leaped  from  10,620  in  1958  to 
1,828,951  in  I959's  first  nine  months. 
The  transistors  sell  here  for  80  cents, 
while  those  made  in  U.S.A.  sell  for 
$1.35.  An  odd  twist  is  that  American 
firms  buy  Japanese  parts  for  U.S. -labeled 
radios,  especially  components  that  re- 
quire considerable  labor  in  their  manu- 
facture. Japanese  wages  in  this  industry 
are  pitiably  low:  Teenagers  make  from 
$3.85  to  $10  a  week;  and  the  average 
pay  in  the  Matsushita  Electrical  Indus- 
trial Company's  plant,  the  largest  firm 
of  its  kind  in  the  Orient,  is  $26  a  week. 

This  question  of  the  flight  of  produc- 
tive capital  is  in  no  sense  a  flag-waving 
or  chauvinistic  matter,  for  a  healthy  ex- 
change of  goods  is  essential  to  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  United  States 
and  its  Allies  in  the  cold  war. 

Nevertheless,  the  persistent  erosion  of 
our  foreign  trade,  the  increasing  export 
of  job-producing  capital,  and  the  self- 
exiled  manufacturers'  penetration  of  the 
domestic  market  present  a  serious  chal- 
lenge to  our  progress  and  prosperity.  It 
is  so  serious  that  Treasury  Secretary 
Robert  B.  Anderson,  no  alarmist  or  eco- 
nomic isolationist,  insisted  —  and  Con- 
gress agreed  in  1959  foreign  aid  legisla- 
tion —  that  the  beneficiaries  of  certain 
loans  and  grants  must  "buy  American." 

The  problem  has  become  increasingly 
complex,  and  high  officials  disagree  as 
to  its  solution.  The  State  Department, 
which  is  charged  with  generating  inter- 
national good  will,  favors  and  lacilitates 
this  exodus.  Instead  of  regarding  it  as  a 
■■flight"  or  an  "exodus.""  State  prefers  to 
consider  it  a  "■normal  movement"  that 
will  benefit  everybody  concerned. 

The  Commerce  Department,  whose 
assignment  is  to  promote  American  in- 
dustry, feels  that  State's  attitude  is  al- 
together too  generous  and  forgetful  of 
the  fact  that  charity  begins  at  home. 
Meanwhile,  the  protectionist  spirit  and 
clamor  in  Congress  have  been  strength- 
ened by  this  backlash  in  the  channels  of 
international  commerce. 


Numerous  remedies  are  under  con- 
sideration in  Washington.  High  tariffs 
are  not  the  answer,  according  to  Gov- 
ernment economists  and  atTected  manu- 
facturers, for  they  will  provoke  retalia- 
tion and  stagnation.  Although  it  is 
charged  that  high  production  costs  have 
■priced  us  out  of  the  market,"  any  re- 
duction of  the  wage  scale  sufficient  to  re- 
dress the  balance  would  lower  our  ac- 
cepted standards  of  living. 

The  migration  of  American  industry 
has  had  repercussions  in  labor  circles.  It 
has  led  several  powerful  unions— James 
R.  HofTa's  teamsters,  Joseph  Curran's 
maritime  workers,  and  the  longshore- 
men's organization— to  sponsor  a  move- 
ment for  organization  of  workers  in 
American-owned  factories  abroad.  They 
describe  these  migrating  firms  as  '■run- 
aways" which  are  seeking  to  escape 
American  labor  laws,  wages,  taxes  and 
tariffs. 

Several  cases  dealing  with  "runaways" 


By  RABBI  PERRY  E.  NUSSBAUM, 
D.D.,  D.H.L. 
Department  Chaplain  of  Mississippi 
Beth  Israel  Congregation 
Jackson,  Mississippi 

I'ternal  God,  our  Father,  Thou  art 
our  dwelling  place  in  all  generations. 
In  Thine  ow  n  time  Thou  smnnioncst 
each  of  us  from  the  storms  and  perils 
of  life  to  rest  w  ith  Thee. 

W  e  w  ho  have  served  nation  and 
hunianirx'  in  times  of  peril  praise 
1  liee  for  comrades,  (latriotic  and  im- 
mortal, for  rlieir  stirring  nieniories 
anci  their  lessons  of  sacrifice.  We 
rliank  Thee  rliat  w  e  are  still  legion  in 
luiniher  who  are  resoKcd  riiat  their 
memories  and  lessons  will  light  us 
along  the  road  to  peace  wnd  fra- 
ternity. 

Help  us  in  our  seaich  for  hu- 
manity's goal.  .May  we  persist  in  our 
dream  of  that  day  w  hen  the  xvorld 
will  no  longer  know  the  clash  of 
creed  or  race  or  nation,  w  hen  w  e  w  ill 
substitute  for  the  art  of  war  those 
noble  arts  of  living  together  w  hicii 
are  of  Thee. 

For  we  are  Th\-  people,  and  Thou 
art  our  Father. 

Amen. 


are  pending  before  the  Supreme  Courl 
and  the  National  Labor  Relations  Boaril. 
Although  these  cases  deal  specihcally 
with  American-owned  but  foreign-regis- 
tered and  foreign-manned  vessels  (Pana- 
ma, Honduras,  and  Liberia),  the  same 
complaint  could  be— and  probably  will 
be— made  against  these  "runaway"  cor- 
porations. Failing  success  in  the  courts, 
the  unions  may  refuse  to  unload  or  to 
truck  goods  made  by  these  migrating 
corporations  and  transported  to  Ameri- 
can ports  in  foreign  bottoms. 

In  any  attempted  mitigation  of  the 
problem  of  inilustrial  migr;ition,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  labor  and  management  must 
cooperate.  They  must  increase  produc- 
tivity without  inflating  the  cost  of  ex- 
portable products;  they  must  show  re- 
straint with  respect  to  wages  and  profits, 
as  President  Eisenhower  has  propos^'d. 
In  fact,  many  manufacturers  admit  to 
some  responsibility  for  our  trade  defeats. 
In  the  early  postwar  years,  when  it  was 
a  ■■seller's  market"  for  anything  Ameri- 
can, they  became  soft.  They  neglecled 
or  economized  on  such  essentials  as  re- 
search, a  study  of  changing  trends  and 
tastes  (the  small  automobile,  for  in- 
stance), on  merchandising  and  promo- 
tional techniques— in  short,  on  salesman- 
ship. Now,  their  task  is  to  improve  by 
joint  cfTort  with  the  labor  unions  our 
competitive  position  in  the  world. 

But  the  question  is  intertwined  so 
deeply  with  politics  and  diplomacy  that 
it  imposes  an  equal  responsibility  upon 
Washington.  President  Eisenhower  has 
entrusted  the  assignment  to  C.  Douglas 
Dillon,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  AfTairs,  who  is  also  the  gen- 
eralissimo in  the  ■■cold  trade  war"  with 
Russia.  In  recent  conferences  with  Brit- 
ish and  French  opposiles,  he  has  p  o- 
posed  that  they  forego  their  cutthroat 
trade  and  tariff  practices  through  merger 
of  the  Common  Market  and  the  Free 
Trade  Association.  He  advanced  this 
idea  last  fall,  but  France  balked  at  inclu- 
sion of  Britain  and  the  Commonwealth 
nations. 

Under  the  new  Eisenhower-l^illon 
program,  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  eventually  the  economically  coor- 
dinated Latin  American  republics  would 
unite  with  the  13  Western  European 
countries  to  form  a  vast  Atlantic  Trade 
Community  that  would  have  a  minimum 
of  the  discriminatory  tariffs,  quotas,  and 
penalties  on  dollar  transactions  that  now 
blockade  or  misdirect  the  flow  of  goods. 
It  would  be,  in  short,  an  economic 
United  States  of  the  Free  Workl.  It 
would  remove  many  of  the  present  in- 
centives for  the  migration  of  American 
industry.  It  would  also,  in  the  adminis- 
tration's opinion,  strengthen  the  econo- 
mies of  the  democracies  and  mobilize 
them  for  commercial  combat  with  the 
communists. 

rHE  t  NO 
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FRESH  WATER  UNLIMITED 

( Contiiittt'd  from  jxiii^e  /V; 


unusable  brackish  water  inland,"  says 
Secretary  Seaton,  "particularly  in  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Wy- 
oming, Colorado,  Nebraska,  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  and  Arizona  ....  Our  hope  is 
that  as  costs  come  down  conversion  will 
become  economical  in  many  areas  for 
supplementing  ever-expanding  water 
needs." 

The  feverish  national  interest  in  the 
new  processes  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that 
no  less  than  175  cities  petitioned  last 
year  for  the  five  new  pilot  plants. 

The  United  States  does  not  face  a  gen- 
eral water  shortage  in  the  next  quarter- 
century.  But  our  population  is  expand- 
ing by  250,000  per  month.  This  means 
we  connect  a  new  Akron,  Ohio,  or  a 
Jacksonville,  Florida,  to  our  existing 
water  systems  every  30  days. 

"Sooner  than  many  people  think," 
warns  Secretary  Seaton,  "certain  areas 
shall  have  to  rely  on  the  huge  known 
supplies  of  brackish  water  inland  and  the 
inexhaustible  oceans  for  their  water  sup- 
ply ...  .  The  arrival  of  one  more  gen- 
uinely low-cost  process  can  well  turn 
out  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
scientific  achievements  of  our  time.  For 
the  future  of  life  on  this  planet,  the  im- 
plications of  saline  water  conversion 
stagger  the  imagination." 

Only  one-third  of  the  total  land  area 
of  the  continental  U.S.  enjoys  an  average 
annual  rainfall  of  30  inches  or  more  — 
the  minimum  required  for  comfortable 
water  supply  for  all  needs.  One  pound 
of  dressed  beef,  for  example,  requires 
3,750  gallons  of  water  to  produce  the 
food  for  the  animal. 

The  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  coun- 
try must  pipe  in  part  of  its  water  from 
distant  reservoirs,  or  pump  it  from  local 
wells.  Some  metropolitan  water  lines  in 
California  are  already  300  miles  long. 
At  our  present  rate  of  population  growth, 
large  areas  of  California  will  begin  to 
feel  the  pinch  of  limited  water  supplies 
in  10  years. 

In  many  congested  population  areas, 
piping  and  pumping  costs  per  gallon  al- 
ready exceed  saline  conversion  costs  in 
our  best  experimental  plants.  As  Secre- 
tary .Seaton  summarizes  this  picture:  "In 
the  West,  there  are  many  large  areas 
where  there  is  a  chronic  shortage  of 
good-quality  water  at  a  reasonable  price 
—  and  sometimes  none  at  all,  at  any 
price!" 

Our  first  experimental  authorization 
for  saline  conversion  was  Public  Law 
448  of  the  82nd  Congress,  approved  July 
3,  1952.  This  law  authorized  expenditure 
of  $2  million  over  five  years.  In  1955  the 
program  was  expanded  to  $10  million 
through  1963.  Total  appropriations 
under  the  program  were  $5,375,000 
through  June  30,  1960. 


Laboratory  experiments  to  date  have 
narrowed  the  field  from  some  20  proc- 
esses to  five  broad  classifications:  (1) 
Distillation  with  manufactured  heat,  in- 
cluding atomic  energy,  (2)  direct  solar 
distillation,  (3)  separation  of  salts  by 
washing  through  synthetic  membranes. 
(4)  distillation  by  flash  freezing,  and  (5) 
solvent  extraction  by  chemicals  or  mag- 
netic polarization.  Each  process  is  suited 
to  different  geographical  and  climatic 
conditions. 

From  simple  and  inexpensive  do-it- 
yourself  solar  stills  in  1953,  our  research 
work  has  advanced  to  a  $500,000  Solar 
Research  Station  at  Daytona  Beach, 
Florida.  Ocean  water  carrying  35,000 
parts  of  salt  per  million  parts  of  water 
is  pumped  into  flat  distilling  pans.  In- 
coming cold  water  is  preheated  by  being 
flushed  over  the  hot  brine  exhausts,  thus 
bringing  in  the  new  water  at  almost  the 
point  of  evaporation  temperature.  By 
insulating  the  walls  of  the  tank  house, 
engineers  were  enabled  to  maintain  the 
solar  water  tanks  at  evaporation  temper- 
ature throughout  the  night.  Next  morn- 
ing the  sun  takes  up  the  job  again.  To 
reduce  heat  losses  further,  plastic  films 
(instead  of  thicker  glass)  are  now  being 
used  in  the  experimental  solar  stills. 
Three  solar  stills  at  Daytona  Beach  each 
produce  about  500  gallons  of  fresh  water 
daily.  The  only  power  cost  is  pumping. 
All  distillation  heat  is  directly  from  the 
sun. 

In  more  intensively  sunny  regions  — 
Arizona,  for  example  —  solar  distillation 
produces  one  pound  of  fresh  water  daily 
for  every  square  foot  of  tank  surface. 
The  sun  quickly  evaporates  the  salt 
water.  The  resulting  vapor  gathers  on  the 
slanted  plastic  roofs  of  the  still,  and 
slides  by  gravity  into  the  fresh-water  col- 
lecting basins.  There  is  no  power  cost. 

So  promising  is  this  "free  energy" 
process  that  research  and  development 
contracts  have  been  awarded  to  10  dif- 
ferent scientific  organizations,  including 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, E.  I.  du  Pont,  and  the  famous  Bat- 
telle  Memorial  Institute  at  Columbus. 
Ohio.  For  all  processes  combined,  our 
Office  of  Saline  Water,  in  the  Interior 
Department,  now  has  94  research  con- 
tacts working  throughout  the  country. 
Similar  work  is  going  forward  in  Italy, 
Japan,  Algeria,  Morocco,  South  Africa, 
Spain,  Israel,  and  Australia. 

Our  present  U.  S.  population  of  180 
million  will  expand  to  275  million  by 
1980.  At  present  we  require  330  billion 
gallons  of  water  a  day  for  all  purposes, 
but  by  1980  our  calculated  water  needs 
will  be  about  600  billion  gallons.  Thus  in 
our  highly  integrated  industrial  civiliza- 
tion, total  water  demand  expands  almost 
4  to  1  per  unit  of  population  growth.  By 


these  projections,  there  are  many  cities 
in  the  arid  regions  of  the  country  that 
soon  will  not  have  adequate  water  sup- 
plies from  presently  known  sources. 

"New  industry  is  finding  it  increasing- 
ly difficult  to  locate  adequate  water  sup- 
plies," the  Water  Resources  Policy  Com- 
mittee reported  to  Congress  in  1957. 

"There  is  nothing  to  panic  about,"  in- 
sists Secretary  Seaton,  "but  it  is  a  matter 
of  real  concern." 

During  1958  there  were  no  less  than 
1,000  U.  S.  cities  (embracing  approxi- 
mately 26  million  people,  or  one-seventh 
of  our  total  population)  that  reported 
water  shortages  at  some  time  during  the 
year,  says  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 
The  whole  world  became  acutely  aware 
of  the  problem  in  1950,  when  New  York 
City  was  threatened  for  several  months 
by  a  crippling  and  dangerous  water 
shortage  during  a  historic  drought. 

"Many  sections  of  the  country,"  re- 
minds the  Water  Resources  Commission, 
"have  seen  water  tables  fall  from  25  to 
50  feet  in  the  last  ten  years.  In  some 
places  in  the  West  water  now  is  being 
pumped  from  depths  as  great  as  600 
feet." 

Adds  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers:  "These  are  danger  signals 
that  should  be  heeded  as  we  face  the  in- 
creased 4emand  the  future  surely  will 
bring.  This  nation  can  be,  like  other  na- 
tions in  the  world  today,  a  place  where 
water  is  a  scarce  commodity." 

Experts  in  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey have  charted  our  per  capita  water 
consumption  from  529  gallons  daily  in 
1900  to  1,774  daily  in  1960.  These  cal- 
culations cover  all  industrial,  agricul- 
tural, and  domestic  requirements. 

This  water  is  not  all  consumed  in  the 
physical  sense,  for  most  of  it  eventually 
flows  back  to  the  rivers  and  streams.  But 
it  must  be  processed  at  a  real  money 
cost  before  it  can  be  used  again,  and  in 
the  circuit  back  to  the  streams  much  of  it 
evaporates  and  thus  is  physically  con- 
sumed. Of  course,  the  evaporation  all 
comes  back  in  the  next  rainfall,  but  al- 
ways somewhere  else.  In  this  economic 
sense,  water  is  "consumed"  at  first  use. 

Four  modern  appliances  explain  in 
large  part  the  tremendous  recent  in- 
crease in  household  water  consumption: 
Dishwashers,  air  conditioners,  garbage 
disposals,  and  washing  machines.  Total 
household  water  consumption  advanced 
from  66  gallons  daily  per  capita  in 
1900  to  159  gallons  in  1959,  and  is  now 
estimated  at  206  gallons  for  1980. 

These  fantastically  expanding  per 
capita  requirements,  when  multiplied  by 
our  tremendous  population  growth,  show 
the  urgent  need  for  saline  water  con- 
version a  decade  hence.  Otherwise,  in 
many  cities  there  simply  will  not  be 
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enough  suitable  water  to  go  around. 

Industrial  demand  for  water  likewise 
has  far  outdistanced  new  supplies  in  vast 
regions  of  the  U.S.A.  To  produce  a  ton 
of  ingot  iron  requires  18.000  gallons  of 
processing  water,  and  a  ton  of  finished 
steel  requires  another  65,000  gallons: 
one  gallon  of  gasoline  demands  six  gal- 
lons of  water  in  the  refinery:  one  ton  of 
newsprint  calls  for  50,000  gallons:  one 
ton  of  aluminum  or  of  synthetic  rubber 
requires  320,000  gallons  of  water. 

These  industrial  averages  explain  re- 
current water  shortages  in  many  of  our 
cities.  As  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey 
reported  in  November  1959:  "in  recent 
years  we  have  come  to  realize  that  the 
adequacy  of  our  total  water  resources  to 
meet  the  demands  of  our  expanding  pop- 
ulation and  increasing  productivity  of 
industry  and  agriculture  is  in  doubt."' 

Out  of  all  our  intensive  postwar  re- 
search there  has  already  been  developed 


tour  of  portions  of  Alaska  to  look  at 
newly  discovered  iron  deposits. 

Money-hungry  Alaskans  have,  so  far. 
given  the  Japanese  a  warm  welcome. 
Many  believe  a  great  new  artery  of  trade 
between  Alaska  and  the  Orient  is  just 
beginning  to  pulse. 

Within  the  past  few  years  American 
petroleum  companies  have  spent  about 
$100  million  exploring  prospective  oil- 
fields in  Alaska.  Another  estimated  $400 
million  will  be  spent  in  oil  development 
in  the  nine  known  oil  basins  over  the 
next  10  years. 

There  are  now  six  producing  wells  on 
the  Kenai  Peninsula,  and  all  of  them 
were  wildcats.  This  makes  their  signifi- 
cance much  greater  than  may  appear  at 
first  glance.  In  the  Swanson  River  Unit, 
where  all  six  of  the  producers  are,  seven 
holes  were  drilled  in  order  to  get  the  first 
five  producers.  It  is  considered  common 
for  oil  companies  to  drill  eight  holes  for 
every  good  well  they  find. 

This  wildcatting  on  the  Kenai  Penin- 
sula has  proved  that  between  20  and  .30 
places  are  feasible  for  drilling  production 
wells  on  the  Swanson  River  Unit. 

Twenty  or  more  oil  companies  are 
now  operating  in  Alaska.  The  yearly 
payroll  for  oil  people  comes  to  about 
$3.5  million.  There  are.  in  addition,  at 
least  two  major  geophysical  companies, 
several  drilling  companies,  helicopter 
.services,  machine  shops  for  oil  equip- 
ment, independent  petroleum  geologists, 
and  other  services  that  oil  exploration 
and  drilling  depend  on.  Eleven  major  oil 
companies  in  1959  combined  in  having 
a  five-boat,  $1.5  million  ofl"shore  seismic 
survey  made  of  Cook  Inlet,  which  ad- 
joins the  Kenai  Peninsula. 

More  than  40  million  acres  of  Alaska 
are  under  lease  for  oil  rights,  and  the 


a  family-type  water  converter  to  produce 
500  gallons  a  day  for  seaside  homes. 
Built  like  an  automatic  washing  machine, 
this  converter  distills  the  salt  water  under 
high  compression,  using  about  as  much 
electricity  as  a  dishwasher.  The  unit  re- 
tails for  about  $300— much  cheaper  than 
a  deep  well  in  most  rock  bound  coastal 
areas.  Operating  over  inland  brackish 
wells,  the  family-size  converter  would 
deliver  fresh  water  at  an  even  lower 
cost,  for  brackish  water  carries  a  lower 
mineral  content  than  sea  water. 

First  field  tests  to  measure  exact  ir- 
rigation costs  with  converted  salt  water 
began  in  December  1954  at  Phoenix. 
Arizona.  Using  the  electrical  polariza- 
tion process,  this  plant  produces  2.000 
gallons  an  hour  from  an  original  in- 
vestment of  $92,230  —  a  relatively  high 
capital  cost  for  ditch  water,  but  still 
suitable  for  areas  specializing  in  high- 
value  winter  luxury  crops. 


ALL  ABOUT  ALASKA 

(Coiiliiiiicd  frottt  fxi^c  l>) 


In  any  event,  this  Phoenix  project 
demonstrated  for  all  the  world  that  any 
desert  area  can  be  made  to  bloom  green, 
either  with  water  from  the  sea  or  from 
local  mineral  wells. 

As  techniques  are  perlected  and  me- 
chanical efiiciencies  increased,  costs  will 
come  down  sharply. 

What  we  have  accomplished  thus  lar 
is  to  demonstrate  for  all  humankind  that 
sea  water  can  be  made  potable  for  all 
earthly  needs. 

Henceforward  fresh  water  supply  is 
without  limit! 

Converted  sea  water  can  be  made 
available  anywhere  and  everywhere  at 
1  I  cents  per  ton. 

Never  again  shall  the  world  cringe 
before  the  sad  lament  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner: 

"Waler,  water,  everywhere. 
Nor  (iiiy  drop  to  drink!" 

THl:  i:m5 


State  has  so  far  received  about  $4.5  mil- 
lion from  this  source.  Production  royal- 
ties could,  in  the  future,  lessen  the 
citizens"  tax  burden  considerably. 

A  natural  gas  pipeline  is  a  likely  pros- 
pect for  Fairbanks,  with  the  line  running 
from  the  Gubik  fields  far  north  in  the 
Arctic.  Another  natural  gas  line  will  be 
run  from  the  Kenai  Peninsula  into  An- 
chorage. 

Statehood  has  made  new  financial  ad- 
vantages available  to  farmers.  Small 
business  loans  are  being  granted  more 
readily.  An  accelerating  program  of  wa- 
terpower  projects  is  being  carried  out  by 
the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  new 
State  is  offering  tax  advantages  to  new 
industry.  Federal  money  in  greater 
amounts  is  now  available  for  highway 
construction,  health  and  education,  and 
mineral  subsidies. 

General  Billy  Mitchell  years  ago 
pointed  out  the  strategic  location  of 
Alaska  from  the  standpoint  of  military 
aviation.  It  is  closer  to  the  Orient.  Russia, 
and  Scandinavia  than  any  other  U.S. 
point.  This  strategic  position  is  also  true 
in  an  economic  sense,  and  Anchorage "s 
great  modern  International  Airport  is 
becoming  just  that. 

Eight  great  airlines  stop  there  on  runs 
to  and  from  the  Orient.  .Scandinavia,  and 
other  parts  of  Europe.  At  present  about 
3.000  persons  from  foreign  points  pass 
through  the  Anchorage  airport  monthly. 
With  the  new  jet  plane  passenger  routes, 
the  Anchorage  airport  expects  1,400 
overseas  planes  to  stop  there  yearly. 

Scandinavian  Airlines  System.  Air 
France.  Royal  Dutch  Airlines,  and  Japan 
Air  Lines  are  among  foreign-owned  sys- 
tems presently  stopping  there  on  runs 
from  across  the  North  Pole  and  the  great 
circle  route  from  Tokyo. 

THE 


Bankers  and  farsighted  businessmen 
are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  roads 
and  power  development  are  the  keys  for 
the  development  of  Alaska  as  an  indus- 
trial area. 

Though  many  experts  expect  Alaska's 
population  and  industry  to  increase  tre- 
mendously and  rapidly,  it  is  probable 
that  transportation  costs  and  difficulties, 
the  high  cost  of  labor  and  of  living,  and 
lack  of  investment  capital  will  retard 
development  in  an  industrial  sense  for 
some  time. 

As  more  and  cheaper  power  becomes 
available,  as  roads  are  thrust  deeper  into 
the  bush,  as  land  is  cleared  and  goes  into 
production,  Alaska  will  support  more 
people.  Fishing,  still  Alaska"s  most  valu- 
able single  industry,  is  worth  $79  million 
annually.  And  it  will  become  more  valu- 
able as  salmon  runs  are  rebuilt  and 
shrimp  and  other  fisheries  develop. 

With  power,  roads,  and  increased  cap- 
ital, mining  and  timber  utilization  will 
become  major  businesses  in  Alaska. 

But  what  can  John  and  Mary  Doe  and 
their  kids  expect  today,  when  they  arrive 
in  Alaska  starry-eyed,  planning  to  carve 
that  home  from  the  wilderness  or  pio- 
neer a  new  business? 

If  John  is  an  electronics  technician  or 
engineer,  a  dentist,  a  doctor,  a  civil  or 
electrical  engineer,  he  might  get  a  job 
paying  from  $700  to  perhaps  $1,500  a 
month.  Mary,  if  she  is  a  registered  nurse, 
a  social  worker,  or  a  good  stenographer, 
can  probably  get  a  job  paying  from  $300 
to  $500  a  month.  If  John  is  a  laborer, 
carpenter,  plumber,  or  electrician,  he"ll 
have  to  stand  in  line  for  a  long  time,  for 
local  building  trades  arc  highly  union- 
ized —  and  Alaska  presently  has  an  over- 
supply  of  such  tradesmen. 

If  the  couple  looks  around  in.  say.  An- 
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chorage,  they'll  be  able  to  buy  a  house 
for  $3(),()()()  that  in  Outside  States  might 
cost  $20, ()()().  Rent  for  average  apart- 
ments will  be  from  $100  to  $200  or 
more  than  in  the  other  States.  House 
rentals  are  likewise  high. 

Mary  will  find  groceries  almost  worth 
their  weight  in  silver.  Whole  milk  in  An- 
chorage costs  about  50<i'  a  quart;  bread, 
45<^  or  50(^  a  loaf.  Oranges,  flown  in, 
may  cost  2 1  (}■  each  when  scarce:  certainly 
no  less  than  I  Of  each.  Regular  gasoline 
costs  about  4 1    a  gallon. 

There  is  no  caste  system.  The  waitress 
who  serves  you  coffee  may  decide  to 
leave  the  back  of  the  counter  and  join 
you  —  and  will  do  so  without  a  trace  of 
embarrassment  if  she  feels  like  it.  There 
is  no  color  line;  and  Negroes,  Indians, 
Aleuts,  Eskimos,  and  Caucasians  may  be 
encountered  anywhere. 

But  you're  still  in  Alaska,  and  the  wil- 
derness flavor  is  here  despite  gleaming 
new  buildings.  Wandering  dogs  often 
have  a  vvolflike  appearance.  Parka-clad 
Eskimos  and  Indians  are  common. 
Sportsmen  with  rifles  and  packboards 
don't  draw  a  second  glance.  Any  kind  of 
dress  is  acceptable,  and  emphasis  is  on 
the  casual.  Whipcords  —  locally  called 
"Alaska  tuxedos"  —  arc  dressup  clothes 
for  Government  field  workers,  wardens, 
biologists,  surveyors. 

-Some  of  the  oldtimers  are  still  around. 
No  one  thinks  twice  about  names  like 
"Skookum  Jim,"  "Malemute  Slim," 
"Hungry  Mike,"or"Hard-workin'  Tom." 

Float-,  wheel-,  and  ski-equipped  bush 
planes  constantly  buzz  overhead,  landing 
and  taking  ott'  from  one  of  Anchorage's 
two  airports,  or  from  any  one  of  a  dozen 
nearby  lakes.  Air  Force  jets  constantly 
roar  over. 

Nearly  100,000  persons  live  in  or 
around  Anchorage,  the  largest  city.  Mod- 
ern apartments  and  office  buildings  tower 
above  wide,  paved  streets  where  mink- 
coated  women  brush  shoulders  with 
moccasincd  trappers  and  shabby  home- 
steaders. Cadillacs  and  mud-spattered 
Jeeps  line  curbs.  Log  cabins  and  modern 
homes,  both  with  TV  aerials,  stand  side 
by  side  in  the  outskirts. 

Despite  the  bustle  and  excitement 
there  are  more  jobless  in  Alaskan  cities 
than  in  most  communities  of  like  size  in 
other  States.  Many  who  are  lured  north 
by  tales  of  high  wages  return  home  broke 
and  disgusted.  The  military  construction 
peak  has  largely  passed,  and  the  slow  but 
steady  work  of  building  an  expanding 
frontier  is  handled  mostly  by  residents. 
The  day  of  the  get-rich-quick-and-leave 
transient  is  gone.  There  are  opportuni- 
ties, but  most  of  them  require  time-and. 
more  importantly,  hard  work. 

What  about  homestcading?  Since  there 
is  plenty  of  land  and  but  400  or  so  com- 
mercial farms,  there  must  be  a  catch. 

Most  Alaskans  are  familiar  with  the 
crack  that  originated  in  the  early  days 
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of  homestcading  in  the  Western  States: 
"The  gov'ment  bets  160  acres  against 
your  $10  filing  fee  that  you  won't  make 
it." 

There  is  a  basic  truth  to  this  venerable 
crack:  "the  gov'ment,"  whether  it  be 
State  or  Federal,  still  has  the  odds  in  its 
favor  in  Alaska.  Until  recently  all  home- 
stead land  in  Alaska  has  been  Federal. 
Now,  however,  Alaska  is  to  receive  102.5 
million  acres  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.This  land  will  probably  be  disposed 
of  by  outright  sale  to  top  bidders  at  pub- 
lic auctions,  by  lease  and  by  a  combina- 
tion sale-homestead  method  suggested  by 


"You  have  no  idea  what 
this  ineaiiN  to  me." 

.-VMKKKAX    I.KfllON  MA(;A/.IXl- 

citizens  of  Alaska  at  recent  public  hear- 
ings held  to  determine  methods  of  dis- 
posal of  these  vast  State  acreages. 

A  homesteader  who  has  money  (and 
such  individuals  are  as  rare  as  Alaskan 
kangaroos)  can  conceivably  develop  a 
homestead  to  a  paying  basis  in  five  years. 
It  takes  about  $25,000.  Many  Alaskan 
homesteads,  partly  because  of  money 
shortage,  are  still  not  paying  after  10 
years  of  hard  work.  Most  beginning 
homesteaders  depend  on  seasonal  jobs 
for  income. 

Markets  for  crops  and  livestock  prod- 
ucts (except  milk)  are  small  and  uncer- 
tain. Improved  transportation  makes 
competition  from  Pacific  Coast  States 
products  hard  to  buck;  this  competition 
determines  maximum  price  at  which 
farm  products  can  be  sold  in  Alaska. 

Lack  of  processing  facilities  for  live- 
stock, lack  of  good  storage  for  all  prod- 
ucts, and  a  transportation  problem  to 
markets  —  all  are  important  blocks.  At 
times  there  is  a  surplus  of  potatoes,  a 
major  crop. 

There  is  no  cheap  labor  for  harvest- 
ing. By  the  time  land  is  cleared,  a  home 
and  barn  built,  machinery,  animals,  and 
equipment  acquired,  a  homesteader  may 
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have  $65,()0()  and  10  years  of  hard  labor 
invested. 

The  cost  of  clearing  is  $50  to  $150  an 
acre,  depending  on  the  growth  to  be 
cleared.  Heavy-duty  plows  must  be  used 
for  the  first  tilling  because  of  roots.  Fer- 
tilizing, drying,  and  conditioning  of  soils 
may  take  one  to  three  seasons  before  the 
land  produces  well. 

Nevertheless,  crop  volume  doubled 
in  Alaska  between  1950  and  1955,  and 
it  has  continued  to  increase.  Agricultural 
products  now  bring  about  $10  million 
annually  to  Alaskans.  Some  farmers  net 
$10,000  a  year  or  more;  average  is  closer 
to  $4,000. 

Living  off  the  land  is  another  dream 
that  many  newcomers  have.  Theoretically 
it  sounds  fine.  But  there  are  certain  prob- 
lems. You  need  a  few  dollars  for  flour, 
sugar,  coffee,  and  other  staples.  Most 
Americans  are  used  to  what  they  con- 
sider basic  comforts  —  electricity,  inside 
plumbing,  automatic  heat;  all  of  this  costs 
money.  Sure,  moose  meat  can  be  canned 
—  but  it's  better  if  it  can  be  kept  in  a 
freezer. 

Gardens  will  produce  cabbages,  spuds, 
lettuce,  carrots,  peas,  broccoli;  and  most 
berries  do  well.  Besides  there  are  more 
than  a  dozen  kinds  of  fine  wild  berries, 
including  cranberries,  raspberries,  straw- 
berries in  some  areas,  salmonberries, 
blueberries,  and  crowberries.  Fish  are 
generally  easy  to  get  —  in  fact  the  sports 
fishing  is  among  the  finest  in  the  world. 
But  how  about  clothing,  the  cost  of  run- 
ning a  car  (a  car  is  a  necessity  in  most  of 
settled  Alaska),  building  materials,  taxes, 
insurance,  medical  bills? 

I  know  families  who  have  been  in 
Alaska  for  years  who  depend  on  the 
land  for  the  bulk  of  their  living,  but  they 
need  $2,000  to  $4,000  cash  a  year  to  get 
by.  Most  such  people  live  in  small  houses, 
have  few  modern  conveniences- a  home 
freezer  is  usually  the  most  important 
one.  Most  would  like  to  have  a  year- 
round  job,  but  they  have  to  take  what 
they  can  get.  Frequently  these  people 
must  leave  home  and  go  into  another 
area  of  Alaska  for  several  months  a  year 
in  order  to  get  work. 

A  newcomer  to  Alaska  is  often  con- 
fronted by  conditions  dilTerent  from  any- 
thing he  has  ever  seen.  Mosquitos  are  so 
thick  in  some  places  that  humans  simply 
will  not  live  there  during  certain  months. 
Brown  bears,  the  world's  largest  land 
carnivores,  are  a  definite  handicap  to 
livestock  raising  in  some  areas.  A  few 
hundred  yards  of  homestead  road  may 
cost  thousands  of  dollars;  gravel  must  be 
hauled  and  used  generously  on  the  usu- 
ally unstable  tundra.  Frost  action  makes 
annual  work  on  such  roads  a  must. 

The  untouched  Alaskan  wilderness  is 
a  tremendous  challenge.  Anyone  who 
has  the  guts  to  conquer  it  and  make  a 
place  for  himself  earns  it. 

But  what  about  other  opportunities? 


Certainly  small  husinosscs  must  have 
their  place. 

Many  small  businesses,  and  new  ones 
at  that,  are  flourishing.  As  the  State 
grows,  others  will  have  their  chance. 
Gasoline  stations,  stores  of  all  types, 
frozen-food  lockers,  hotels,  motels,  res- 
taurants, resort  lodges,  truck  and  bus 
lines,  warehousing  operations,  and  repair 
shops  for  appliances  are  but  a  few  of  the 
small  businesses  presently  attracting  in- 
terest. 

But  without  abundant  capital,  starting 
a  small  or  large  business  in  Alaska  can 
be  rough.  Many  of  today's  successful 
Alaskan  businessmen  started  20  or  30 
years  ago  as  manual  workers,  holding 
two  jobs  to  get  capital.  And  the  owner 
of  many  a  business  in  Alaska  is  also  the 
janitor,  the  deliveryman,  and  the  repair- 
man. 

Most  Alaskans  do  their  own  building 
and  repairing  unless  it  is  a  major  project. 
The  percentage  of  homes  that  have  been 
built  —  literally  —  by  their  owners  is 
probably  higher  in  Alaska  than  in  any 
other  State. 

But  what  about  the  social  and  cultural 
conditions?  Are  Alaskans  hicks?  Do  they 
tend  to  "go  native"  and  forget  education, 
culture,  and  the  so-called  better  things  of 
life  because  they  are  involved  in  a  strug- 
gle for  survival? 

Alaska's  birth  rate  is  higher  than  that 
of  any  other  State.  There  are  numerous 
schools,  and  many  are  among  the  newest 
and  best  equipped  in  the  country.  Young- 
sters who  transfer  from  Outside  schools 
to  Alaska  often  find  themselves  behind 
in  many  phases  of  schoolwork,  for  edu- 
cational standards  are  high. 

Beyond  this.  Alaska  is  culture-con- 
scious to  a  surprising  degree.  Perhaps  it 
is  an  unconscious  attempt  to  make  up  for 
the  obvious  rawness  of  the  country,  for 
the  gravel  streets  and  roads,  for  the  often 
not  too  good  housing  (many,  for  exam- 


ple, live  in  house  trailers  to  which  almost 
invariably  is  added  an  atljoining  "wani- 
igan,"  or  shack,  for  added  room).  Librar- 
ies are  well  used,  and  some  of  them  are 
quite  complete  and  housed  in  fine  new 
buildings.  Mail  to  Alaska  includes  an  un- 
usually high  proportion  of  books  and 
magazines. 

Every  Alaskan  community  has  its  ac- 
tive organizations  —  The  American  Le- 
gion, Rotary,  Elks,  Kiwanis.  Lions, 
Moose,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  There 
are  camera  clubs,  ski  clubs,  sled-dog 
clubs,  show-dog  clubs,  rifle  clubs,  sports- 
men's clubs,  bowling  leagues,  boat  clubs, 
airplane  clubs  —  the  list  seems  almost 
endless. 

PTA  rates  high  on  the  activity  list,  and 
husbands  are  often  as  active  as  their 
wives.  There  are  innumerable  churches. 
And  there  arc  Boy  Scouts,  Girls  Scouts. 
4-H.  etc..  for  the  youngsters. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  worthwhile 
projects  for  service  organizations  in 
Alaska.  The  American  Legion,  for  ex- 
ample, which  in  1959  had  2.595  mem- 
bers in  25  Posts,  was  active  in  the  fight 
for  statehood,  and  it  worked  for  a  more 
liberal  State  homestead  act  than  the  Fed- 
eral Government  administered.  This,  it 
was  believed,  would  make  it  easier  for 
homesteaders  to  get  started.  The  Legion 
is  helping  veterans  in  the  controversy 
over  oil  rights  on  certain  homestead 
lands.  These  vets  homesteaded  before 
there  was  public  knowledge  of  oil  on 
their  lands,  and  accordingly  believe  they 
should  have  the  oil  rights.  The  Federal 
Government  claims  the  oil  rights  did  not 
go  with  title  to  these  lands. 

In  many  small  communities  —  Ninil- 
chik.  an  old  Russian  village  on  the  Ke- 
nai  Peninsula  is  a  good  example  —  The 
American  Legion  building  is  the  primary 
social  center  of  the  village,  and  it  is  used 
by  teenagers  and  adults  alike  for  meet- 
ings, parties,  and  dances. 


Alaskan  little  theater  groups  are  espe- 
cially active;  and  some  of  them  have 
imported  Hollywood  "names,"  such  as 
Boris  Karloif,  for  their  performances. 
Anchorage  has  a  symphony  orchestra 
and  a  magnificent  community  chorus. 

Oil  paintings  of  Alaska  sell  briskly, 
and  many  rather  modest  homes  display 
magnificent  works.  The  elTorts  of  local 
artists  are  followed  closely  by  many, 
who,  before  they  arrived  in  Alaska, 
didn't  have  the  remotest  desire  to  own  a 
painting  of  any  description. 

There  are  in  Alaska  27  radio  stations, 
5  TV  stations,  6  daily  and  1  1  weekly 
newspapers,  nearly  170  public  schools, 
20  private  and  parochial  schools,  I  jim- 
lor  college,  and  2  colleges  (Alaska  Meth- 
odist College  and  the  University  of 
Alaska). 

All  of  this,  of  course,  doesn't  conceal 
the  fact  that  Alaska  can  be  lonely,  tough, 
and  just  plain  uncomfortable.  The  new- 
comer often  finds  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand what  he  is  seeing,  and  it  takes  a 
couple  of  years  before  the  feeling  of  the 
country  finally  reaches  him. 

He  is  awed  by  the  20  active  volcanoes, 
the  almost  uncountable  glaciers,  the  mag- 
nificent beauty,  the  long  daylight  hours 
or  the  short  daylight  hours,  the  vast  dis- 
tances, and  the  seeming  paradoxes  — 
where  else,  for  example,  could  a  new- 
comer stand  on  a  street  corner  waiting 
for  a  bus  and  have  a  fur-clad  Eskimo 
driving  a  team  of  frost-rimed  male- 
mutes  pull  up  and  politely  ask.  "Which 
shortest  way  to  town?" 

But  if  he  stays  long  enough  for  the 
northern  lights  to  penetrate  his  blood, 
imtil  moose  meat  is  no  longer  a  novelty, 
and  "Outside"  becomes  a  place  where 
there  is  no  challenge  and  where  everyone 
conforms  —  then  he  has  become  an  Alas- 
kan, and  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  will 
ever  seem  quite  the  same  to  him  again. 

Tilt:  rND 


As  a  result  of  this  platformlike  sta- 
bility, the  catamaran  makes  an  excellent 
family  boat.  You  can  walk  around  in  it; 
you  can  let  the  kids  play  a  game  of  tag 
in  it  if  they  wish.  Swimmers  and  water 
skiers  appreciate  the  cat  because  it  is  ex- 
tremely easy  to  climb  into. 

These  factors,  and  others,  were  taken 
into  consideration  when  a  West  Coast 
catamaran  manufacturer  won  the  Na- 
tional Gold  Cup  Award  for  safety. 

Driving  a  cat  is  a  pleasure.  1  had  a  few 
reservations  when  I  climbed  into  a  16- 
footer  on  a  windy  day.  because  most  boats 
with  the  proportions  of  docks  usually 
handle  like  docks.  This  cat  had  such  pro- 
portions; it  was  almost  eight  feet  wide. 

But  all  of  my  misgivings  vanished  the 
minute  I  eased  the  throttle  forward.  A 
three-foot  wave  met  us  at  the  harbor 


"CATS"  THAT  LOVE  THE  WATER 

( Coiiliiiiiril  from  fxigf  2>) 

entrance,  but  the  expected  jolt  never  ar- 
rived. The  two  hulls  chopped  it  up.  di- 
rected it  through  the  tunnel,  and  the  cat 
and  I  smoothly  moved  forward  to  meet 
the  next  one.  At  slow  speeds,  !  found  the 
cat's  performance  similar  to  that  of  a 
sailboat  or  a  big  canoe,  both  of  which 
are  noted  for  their  smooth  operation  at 
slow  speeds. 

With  full  power,  the  little  cat  was 
really  in  her  element.  She  lifted  out  of 
the  water  into  a  planing  attitude,  and 
went  pussyfooting  across  the  waves  with 
an  ease  which  I  never  thought  possible. 
Absent  were  the  wild  leaps  from  wave  to 
wave,  the  teeth-jarring  bounces,  and  the 
dangerous  broaching  action  that  the 
normal  planing  hull  experiences  under 
such  conditions.  For  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I  felt  that  scooting  through  heavy 


seas  at  30  m.p.h.  was  perfectly  sale  and 
sane.  And  I  knew  that  I  wasn't  asking 
any  more  of  my  boat  than  she  was  de- 
signed to  deliver. 

Despite  the  impressions  crealcti  by 
performance  of  the  cats  in  winning  re- 
cent marathons,  the  catamaran  isn't  a 
speed  boat.  She'll  never  compete  with 
the  hydroplane,  and  she  won't  be  as  last 
as  the  average  flat-bottomed  sports  run- 
about on  a  calm  day.  But  when  the  lake 
kicks  up  a  little,  the  cat  seems  to  sprout 
wings,  A  slight  chop  on  the  water's  sur- 
face actually  adds  a  few  miles  per  hour 
to  the  cat's  performance.  And  when  the 
water  gets  rough  enough  to  slow  down 
the  conventional  boat  hulls,  the  catama- 
ran continues  to  fly  merrily  along  at  full 
speed. 

Like  the  tortoise  in  the  fable,  cats 
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aren't  last;  but  they  keep  on  going  in  the 
face  of  ali  adverse  elements. 

As  might  be  expected,  there  are  always 
two  sides  to  every  story.  The  modern 
catamaran  is  new  and  exciting,  and  prob- 
ably has  a  great  future  in  American 
boating;  but  it  also  has  some  disadvan- 
tages. 

Price  is  one  of  these.  This  situation 
may  be  corrected  when  large  boat  manu- 
facturers commence  turning  out  these 
boats  on  a  mass-production  basis,  but 
right  now  a  catamaran  costs  more  money 
than  an  equivalent  boat  with  a  conven- 
tional hull. 

For  example,  one  manufacturer  offers 
a  sleek  16-foot  cat  that  compares  favor- 
ably with  one  of  its  other  17-foot  con- 
ventional runabouts.  The  catamaran  sells 
for  a  cool  $1,395,  but  the  conventional 
boat  has  a  price  tag  of  only  $1,095.  At 
the  national  boat  shows  throughout  the 
country  I  found  18-foot  cats  costing 
$1,600  in  open  runabout  form,  and 
$2,200  when  rigged  as  day  cruisers.  I  ran 
into  a  40-foot  catamaran  houseboat  built 
of  fiberglass  and  priced  at  $5,000.  The 
most  expensive  cat  1  saw  was  a  brawny 
30-foot  cruiser  suitable  for  offshore  fish- 
ing and  blue-water  navigation.  It  takes 
$9,500  to  own  this  one.  The  best  bargain 
was  a  little  14-foot  scat  cat  that  can  be 
picked  up  for  $795.  This  last  little  kitten 
was  a  real  cutie.  It  sported  a  pair  of 
molded  bucket  seats,  a  wrap-around 
windshield,  and  is  supposed  to  be  able  to 
dance  through  the  waves  at  better  than 
30  m.p.h.  with  a  pair  of  1 8-hp.  outboards 
clamped  on  the  transom.  What  a  wagon 
this  would  be  for  college  kids. 

Seating  capacity  is  another  current 
disadvantage  of  the  average  small  cata- 
maran. As  might  be  expected,  the  raised 
tunnel  takes  up  a  lot  of  usable  space 
within  the  boat;  and  room  to  put  things. 


soul.'  And  I  turned  it  down." 

Foss,  a  member  of  the  board  of  stew- 
ards of  the  First  Methodist  Church  in 
Sioux  Falls,  also  is  active  in  Boy  Scout 
work.  Although  he  loves  cigars  —  a  cigar 
was  virtually  a  Foss  trademark  in  every 
photo  of  him  on  Guadalcanal  —  he  hasn't 
knowingly  had  his  picture  taken  smoking 
a  cigar  since  he  became  interested  in  the 
Scouts  because  he  doesn't  want  to  set 
what  he  feels  might  be  a  bad  example  for 
the  youngsters.  He  was  national  chair- 
man of  the  Easter  Seal  drive  in  1956,  is 
a  member  of  the  Sioux  Falls  Post  15  of 
The  American  Legion,  and  vice  chair- 
man of  The  American  Legion  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Committee,  a 
post  he  has  held  for  10  years. 

The  day  after  he  was  named  commis- 
sioner of  the  American  Football  League. 
Foss,  whose  deep  interest  in  crippled 
children   stems   from  the  fact  that  a 


such  as  legs,  is  difficult  to  find.  But  I  feel 
that  this  is  only  a  temporary  situation. 
As  the  cats  grow  larger,  designers  should 
certainly  be  able  to  find  the  space  to 
make  the  catamaran  practical  from  a 
cargo-carrying  standpoint. 

Most  of  the  outboard  catamarans  on 
the  market  perform  best  with  twin  out- 
boards. A  few  manufacturers  build 
models  designed  to  take  a  single  out- 
board installation,  but  1  notice  that  these 
same  firms  usually  demonstrate  their 
products  with  a  pair  of  outboards.  To 
date,  the  cat  performs  best  with  twin 
motors,  and  this  extra  expense  factor 
could  be  considered  a  deterrent  to  sales. 

The  future  of  the  catamaran  looks 
bright.  Last  year  there  were  approxi- 
mately 20  manufacturers  turning  out 
cats,  today  30  are  producing  twin-hulled 
models,  and  tomorrow  may  well  be  the 
era  of  the  catamaran.  Certainly  the  time 
seems  to  be  ripe  for  such  a  revolution. 

Pleasure  boating  loomed  into  national 
prominence  a  few  years  ago  because  it 
offered  the  perfect  recreational  outlet  for 
the  entire  family.  It  offered  everything— 
fresh  air,  a  training  course  in  the  won- 
derful ways  of  nature,  the  healthful 
exercise  of  water  sports,  and  a  good  way 
to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  mental  aches 
and  pains  created  by  today's  fast-paced 
living.  But  boating  became  too  popular 
too  fast.  Our  best  boating  waters  quickly 
became  ruffled  by  boat  wakes  and  prop- 
wash on  calm  days,  and  by  a  combina- 
tion of  boat  wakes,  propwash  and  white- 
caps  on  windy  days.  As  a  result,  people 
found  the  picture  of  the  boat  speeding 
across  a  mirror-surfaced  lake  more  fic- 
tion than  fact. 

To  add  to  this  problem,  boats  began  to 
expand  faster  than  our  waistlines.  The 
public  demanded  load-carrying  space, 
and  the  easiest  way  to  add  space  to  a  boat 


NEW  JOB  FOR  JOE 

( Coiitinind  jtotii  l>ii>j,c  25) 

daughter,  Cheryl,  15,  has  cerebral  palsy, 
was  elected  president  of  the  National  So- 
ciety for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults. 
We  listened  to  him  address  a  fund-drive 
planning  group  at  the  convention  in  Chi- 
cago. His  approach  was  a  relaxed  one, 
perfectly  keyed  to  the  occasion. 

After  warning  against  possible  over- 
confidence  stemming  from  previous  suc- 
cessful money-raising  campaigns,  Foss, 
who  was  soundly  beaten  in  his  race  for 
Congress  after  his  second  term  as  Gov- 
ernor ended  in  1958,  said  with  typical 
humor: 

"What  happens  when  a  person  or  or- 
ganization gets  overconfident?  When  you 
run  for  election  without  precinct  work- 
ers, without  advertisements  in  the  press 
and  on  the  radio?  You're  looking  at  an 
outstanding  example!" 

He  reminded  his  hearers  of  the  Red 
Queen's  advice  to  Alice  in  Thiuiigh  the 


was  to  increase  its  beam.  Even  the  most 
experienced  marine  architects  were 
forced  to  forget  sensible  length-to-beam 
ratios  and  design  the  beamiest  outboard 
boats  that  the  world  had  ever  seen.  To- 
day we're  up  to  our  gunwales  in  beam, 
and  the  hue  and  cry  is  for  more  of  the 
same. 

Beam,  however,  has  its  problems.  Like 
a  fat  man  in  the  ring,  it  has  to  take  the 
punches  because  it  isn't  agile  enough  to 
duck  them.  And  a  wave  has  a  punch  that 
must  be  measured  in  hundreds  of  pounds 
of  force.  The  boat  may  be  designed  to 
take  such  punishment,  but  the  passengers 
aboard  are  not.  Pleasure  boating  under 
such  conditions  just  isn't  pleasure. 

The  future  of  the  catamaran  looks 
bright  because  it  will  probably  bring  the 
pleasure  back  into  pleasure  boating.  This 
hull  design  will  allow  the  boating  family 
to  skim  through  boat  wakes  without 
realizing  their  presence,  and  it  will 
lengthen  the  hours  of  pleasure  on  a  boat- 
ing weekend  because  it  is  capable  of 
taming  waves  that  send  other  boats  limp- 
ing back  to  their  docks. 

The  cat  won't  replace  the  canoe,  the 
fisherman's  John  boat,  the  hot  little  run- 
abouts, or  big  lumbering  houseboats.  I 
don't  think  it  is  suitable  for  fishing  small 
lakes  and  streams,  and  it  probably  will 
never  have  the  usable  space  that  a  single 
hull  has.  But  where  comfort  and  safety 
are  the  prime  considerations,  the  cata- 
maran is  likely  to  take  over.  Conceivably, 
big  cats  could  transform  our  Great  Lakes 
and  many  of  our  coastal  waters  into  real 
pleasure-boating  waters,  and  certainly 
they  will  lull  babies  to  sleep  instead  of 
bouncing  them  out  of  the  cradle. 

Because  comfort,  stability,  and  safety 
are  among  the  most  important  factors 
involved  in  pleasure  boating  —  keep  an 
eye  on  the  cats  that  love  water,  the  end 


Lookinii  Glass:  "It  takes  all  the  running 
you  can  do  to  stay  in  the  same  place.  If 
you  want  to  get  somewhere  else  you 
must  run  at  least  twice  as  fast!"  Then  he 
pointed  out  the  inadvisability  of  trying 
to  accomplish  anything  when  in  a  hostile 
mood.  "Employ  the  positive  approach," 
he  said,  "not  the  negative  one.  if  you  feel 
so  nasty  in  the  morning  that  you  know 
you're  going  to  bite  the  first  person  you 
meet,  do  yourself  a  favor  —  stay  in  bed." 

During  the  league  meetings  in  Dallas, 
when  he  was  questioned  about  the  new 
league's  attitude  if  the  old  one  spurned 
the  prolVered  olive  branch,  Foss  said:  "A 
nimiber  of  things  can  change.  This  is  a 
two-way  street.  Our  approach  is  a  friend- 
ly one  at  present,  and  we'll  do  everything 
in  our  power  to  see  that  it  remains  that 
way.  But  if  they  start  any  kind  of  a 
knock-down,  drag-out  fight  and  think 
they're  going  to  run  over  the  A.F.L.,  or 
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start  any  behind-the-scenes  stuflf  with  in- 
tent to  deceive  |here  he  banged  his  fist 
into  the  other  palm],  out  of  chute  No.  9 
she  goes!" 

Another  newsman  asked:  "if  the 
National  League  grants  Dallas  a  fran- 
chise [which  later  was  done]  would  this 
be  considered  an  act  of  war?" 

Foss  considered  briefly,  then  smiled 
grimly:  "You  wouldn't  call  it  any  kiss 
of  love,"  he  said. 

Foss  believes  the  American  Football 
League  has  a  bright  future.  But  he 
doesn't  regard  his  three-year  contract  — 
for  a  reported  $100,000  or  thereabouts 
over  the  period  —  as  a  ticket  to  any 
pleasure  cruise. 

"I  took  this  job,"  Foss  said,  "because 
I  am  really  enthusiastic  about  football, 
with  a  special  liking  for  the  professional 
game.  Even  before  I  was  approached 
last  October,  while  1  was  in  Los  An- 
geles on  business  at  the  same  time  some 
of  the  new  owners  were  meeting  there, 
I  had  followed  the  stories  about  the  new 
league  and  thought  it  a  fine  idea. 

"1  think  our  league  is  a  good  idea,  not 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  opening  up 
jobs  for  players,  coaches,  and  others, 
but  because  it  will  give  the  rest  of  the 
country  a  steady  chance  to  see  firsthand 
what  it  has  been  seeing  only  on  tele- 
vision or  during  an  occasional  —  and 
well-attended  —  exhibition. 

"The  job  is  a  great  challenge.  There's 
no  argument  about  that.  We're  starting 
from  scratch,  and  there  are  a  number  of 
obstacles.  But  I  don't  see  any  that  are 
insurmountable.  Of  course,  at  the  out- 
set, a  few  people  will  throw  logs  in  the 
road  to  try  to  slow  us  down.  But  I  al- 
ways enjoy  a  good  fight." 

Accustomed  as  he  is  to  unequal  com- 
bat, the  former  Marine  Corps  ace  is  un- 
disturbed by  those  who  say  the  new 
league  will  be  unable  to  find  enough 
good  players  to  survive. 

"I've  been  hearing  about  and  seeing 
boys  who  want  a  chance  to  play  profes- 
sional football  and  never  even  got  an 
opportunity  to  try  out,"  Foss  said.  "Ever 
since  the  All-America  Conference  was 
absorbed,  the  National  League  has  been 
dictating  who  had  an  opportunity  to 
play,  unless  the  boys  chose  to  go  to 
Canada. 

"After  the  smoke  clears.  I  think  you 
will  find  many  good  players  who'll  want 
to  take  a  shot  at  our  league.  They'll  find 
it  well  financed.  It  isn't  a  case  of  not 
knowing  whether  you'll  get  your  next 
month's  paycheck." 

He  added  that  he  sees  no  necessity 
for  a  no-holds-barred  salary  war  that 
could  prove  costly  to  both  leagues.  He 
believes  a  mutual  draft  plan,  which 
would  divide  the  player  supply,  can  be 
worked  out. 

"I'm  half  Irish  and  half  Norwegian." 
Foss  said,  "and  I've  learned  to  temper 
the   two  strains.   After   the  National 


League  folks  see  we're  here  to  stay,  I 
think  Commissioner  Rozelle  and  1  can 
sit  down  and  discuss  things  on  a  sen- 
sible basis." 

(The  two  commissioners  met  after 
Foss  made  this  comment,  but  whatever 
progress  was  made  was  not  announced. 
The  American  Football  League  later 
sought  Justice  Department  action 
against  the  National  League  in  an  ef- 
fort to  block  the  latter's  Dallas  entry.) 

When  Foss  was  chosen  for  the  com- 
missioner's job,  he  was  more  or  less  an 
unknown  quantity,  but  it  quickly  be- 
came apparent  during  the  Dallas  meet- 
ing that  he  was  not  going  to  be  a  figure- 
head or  just  the  mouthpiece  for  one  or 
more  powerful  owners.  Foss,  according 
to  those  who  sat  in  on  the  closed  ses- 
sions of  the  league's  first  annual  get- 
together,  ran  the  discussions  with  a  stern 
but  impartial  hand.  And  the  owners  — 
several  of  them  millionaires  many  times 
over  —  were  impressed. 

"The  National  League  has  Pete  Ro- 
zelle," said  one,  "and  we  have  Foss.  We 
think  we  have  the  edge  there." 

This  sentiment  seemed  unanimous, 
although  you  certainly  could  get  dis- 
senting votes  and  perhaps  equal  en- 
thusiasm for  Rozelle  in  the  other  league. 

Foss  now  has  headquarters  in  Dallas. 
From  there  he  plans  a  series  of  flying 
trips  around  the  country,  leaving  the 
office  in  charge  of  Milt  Woodard.  for- 
mer executive  director  of  the  Western 
Golf  Association,  who  is  the  assistant 
commissioner. 

"I  want  to  sell  the  league  personally ," 
Foss  said,  "to  press,  radio,  and  television 
people  in  the  various  communities." 

Whether    the    A  merican  Football 


League  can  succeed  where  the  old  All- 
America  Conference  failed  (although 
by  a  narrow  margin),  remains  as  mi- 
predictable  as  the  bounce  of  the  foot- 
ball itself  on  that  given  Saturday  the 
coaches  love  to  talk  about.  The  Na- 
tional League,  a  tough  adversary,  wasted 
no  time  expanding  into  Dallas  —  which 
doesn't  appear  to  be  a  two-team  city  — 
and  also  has  indicated  that  Minneapolis 
will  be  taken  into  the  league  next  season. 
That  city  was  another  that  sought  an 
American  League  franchise  until  it  sud- 
denly seemed  there  was  a  chance  wiih 
the  older  circuit. 

Even  more  recently  the  Chicago  Car- 
dinals, whose  managing  director,  Walter 
Wolfner,  had  repeatedly  said  there  were 
no  plans  to  move  the  team,  have  been 
shifted  —  with  the  National  Leagues 
blessing  —  to  St.  Louis.  The  American 
League  had  been  considering  going  into 
St.  Louis  also. 

Many  people,  many  smart  people, 
feel  that  it  isn't  in  the  cards  for  the  new 
league  to  succeed.  That  while  some  of 
the  franchises,  such  as  Bufl'alo  (which 
averaged  32,000  fans  for  its  home 
games  in  the  old  All-America  Confer- 
ence) and  Houston  are  potentially 
strong,  others  are  weak  and  will  carry 
the  league  down  with  them.  This  doesn't 
really  worry  Old  Joe. 

There  were  many  people,  many 
smart  people,  who  felt  that  Guadalcanal 
could  not  be  held.  But  Foss  and  others 
like  him  refused  to  quit  fighting,  and 
disaster  never  came. 

So  no  matter  how  you  feel  about  the 
chances  of  the  American  Football 
League,  here's  a  friendly  tip:  Don't  bet 
against  the  ace!  the  hnd 


".Stan  loves  to  puUcr  aioinul.  He'd  have  this  place  back  in  sliapc  in  no  lime." 
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ATLANTIC  CITV,  the  iMst.  rii  ph.yuniuml. 
A  million  cU)Ilars  has  been  spent  rebuilding 
the  famed  Boardwalk.  Young  and  old  will 
find  Atlantic  Cit\  even  more  excitius.  For  in- 
formation on  eon\i'ntious,  hotels  and  rates, 
\irite  M  ill  Dodson.  Dept.  AL-6,  Convention 
Hall.  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 


GIANT  12  FT.  Ml.TKOHOLOGICAL  BAL- 
LOONS will  open  e\es  at  the  beach  —  or 
when  used  to  attract  attention  at  ojieninKs, 
fairs,  sas  staticms  etc.  Loni;-lastin;i  neoprene 
rubber;  inllates  with  j^as  or  aii'  to  12-18  ft. 
liish;  new  surjilus.  S2..50  ppd.  Davis  Prod., 
Di  pt.  AL-O,  .509  K.  SOlh,  N.Y.  21. 


MAGAZINE  FILF  is  made  of  tough  fibre- 
board  and  finished  in  a  beautiful  mottled  nu- 
tritonc.  Periodical,  volume  and  issue  numbers 
are  easily  inserted  in  plastic  index  frame.  A 
way  to  save  your  favorite  magazines.  Holds 
12  issues.  Give  name  of  magazines.  .$1  ppd. 
Tower  Press,  Box  391-2A,  Lynn,  Mass. 


EXPEUTS'  GUIDE  to  America's  best  fishing 
hoKs  in  all  48  states  is  a  handy  guide  that 
belongs  in  every  tackle  box.  Covers  lakes  and 
streams  where  every  fish  from  salmon  to 
striiied  bass  runs.  A  lot  of  good  information. 
ffl  ppd.  Niresk  Industries,  Dept.  QE-6,  Chi- 
cago 47,  Illinois. 


ABYSSINIA  TO  ZANZIBAR  -  Big  Aaluable 
collection  of  genuine  xjostage  starniJs  from 
more  than  30  different  countries  in  exciting 
Africa.  Weird  spectacular  stamps  from  Dji- 
bouti, Ghana,  Liberia  etc.  New  issues  pictur- 
ing warriors,  jungle  beasts,  etc.  Only  lOe. 
H.  E.  Harris.  Dept.  K-fi8.  Boston  17,  Mass. 


OXYGIA  IMI  \l,i;\J  lo  carry  with  you  or 
use  m  your  homi',  olliet',  plane  or  boat.  Useful 
in  emergencies  —  asthma,  lieart  attacks,  shock, 
migraine  headache.  Weighs  20  oz.,  Il"x3". 
Fits  briefcase,  bag,  glove  compartment.  Com- 
plete with  facemask.  S9.95  ppd.  Barilen, 
Dept.  AL,  11  E.  47  St..  N.Y.C. 


Buys  you 

BARGAINS 


Get  Such  Eye  Opening  Buys  as  those  listed  at  the  Right! 
Terrific  Buys  in  •  CLOSEOUT  •  BANKRUPT  •  ODD  LOT  MERCHANDISE! 


"BARGAINS"  will  MAKE  or 
SAVE  YOU  Moneyl 

Tlioiisnnii.s  mii'  ^t-iiinu  "llarpains"  cvQiy  montlil 
IfK  I  111-  only  hi;;  t.'ililnid  paper  of  Its  type  mil)- 
Ii-li'-<i.  "Ilamaiii^"  i)tin;^.s  vou  Hnr^ain  olTfi.s. 
I'lIOTS.WlfS  ni  llicm.  Many  aiv  so  laic, 
t'Mtili<-.  tliat,  ttit-y'ro  almost  unhi'lirvalilc.  We 
GUARANTEE  10  BRING  YOU  AT  LEAST 
10.000  BARGAIN  OFFERS  WITHIN  A 
YEAR'S  TIME!  (HlVis  .M>rnctimc^  as  a^  r>r-- 
Hur  oil  til.-  ivtail  ilnll^ii  ' 

BUY  CHEAP«SELL  CHEAP 

Tnduy,  more  tliiiii  rvd  iH'Ioir,  jicoplc  want  V.;\r- 
j;aiiis!  l-ivcr-jiioth  Imf  f  \  i  i  \  ImhIj  is  out  looking- 
tor  Kooil  Imvs.  You  can  literally  •■clean  up*'  when 
you  BUY  CHEAP— SELL  CHEAP.  L<-i  '■J'.ai 
cains"  i\„  f|,i.  i:vi:i;V  .month  ! 


iiri'fl  '"I'.ar^^aiiis"  now  nii>n'  tlian  over  lu'tdir! 
For  "iSaiKJiiiis"  shows  you  where  to  sot  tre- 
niiMuIovLs.  t'vc-oiK'ninti  l)arKain.s  in — 
TOYS.    JEWELRY,    BOOKS.  HOUSE- 
HOLD GOODS.  APPLIANCES.  FOODS. 
CLOTHING.    GREETING  CARDS. 
TOOLS.  GIFTS.  ETC. 
Look  what  one  subscriber  says:— 
'Vis  a  rt'stilt  of  otnwcriiif;  one  of  the 
ads  (in  ftargajus)  it  has  resulted  in 
extra  profits  of  $40  and  upwards  per 
month."— J.  H.,  Alabama. 


•  74c  L.ulit  s  S.ilL  ty  n.izors,  lUc 

•  Now  Bol>l>y  Pins,  70c  per  700! 

•  $5.50  Lucito  H.tirhrushcs,  65c  onch! 

•  $1.7S  Rudolph  Kids  toiletry  set,  35c 

•  NEW  HAIRNETS.  »,  ;C  each! 

•  $1  Automatic  Card  ShuHlers,  9c  each. 

•  39c  Under  Ann  Deodorant,  2c  jar! 

•  25  card  asst.  Xmas  cards,  lie  hox! 

•  50c  Everyday  urcetinfi  cards,  7*  ic 
box  I 

•  S2U0  Gov't.   Surplus  Typewriters, 
$23. 

•  $l-$3  Hard  covered  boohs,  20c  each! 

•  49C   Xrras  window  decorations. 
10c  per  set. 

•  Famous  Brand  $18.75  Perfume,  $1. 

•  69c  Insect  Repellent.  5c  each. 

•  New  Phono  Records,  45  &  78  RPM. 
7c  each. 

•  BUTTONS.   144  for  25c 

Just  $1.00  brings  8  Full  Monthsl 

Ut -^nilar  Siib,s<'i iption  price  is  .?."i.On  per 
year — hut  as  a  sin'cial  offer  to  »iew  suh- 
;;i-rit.)ri  s.  wt.'  can  ultVr  s  fnll  nmnths  fnr 
.^l.iM.i  or  10  lull  niontlis  lor  .«LMMt.  Tliis 
oU'er  is  an  cxpei  irnent.  We  don't  laiou 
how  ionti  wo  ran  keep  it  open.  UI'SII 
YOini  SUKSCiaVTION  NOW— Make 
sure  of  getting  it  on  time! 


CIGARETTE  HOLDERS,    Ic  e.icn. 
$1  Kiddie  Handbags,  3c  each. 
$1  V.il.  Billfolds.  15c  each. 
$2.50  Wallets,  30c  each. 
LADIES  APRONS,   6l.tC  cach. 
D.E.  Razor  Blades.  $1.50  per 
1000  blades. 

$1  iVIuMlers,  Scarfs,  12i 'zc  each. 

Plastic  Toy  Guns,  2c  each. 

25c  Rudolph  Reindeer  brooches,  2c 

each. 

$15  Electric  Perolators,  $5  cachl 
$1  Chiorophyt  Tablets,  7i  ijc  pkK- 
15c  Textile  dyes.  3i  pkR. 
$12.95  Name  brand  Kitchen  set, 
$3.25. 

$49.95  Gold  Bracelet,  Boxed  $4.75. 
POSTAL  SCALES,   7" '2C  each! 
$2.98  Horserace  Ramc  records,  30c 
each. 

$1.95  Men's  silk  ties,  12«  ic  each! 
PENCILS.  144  for  571/2C! 
CHRISTtVIAS  SEALS.  25c  per  1000! 
ENVELOPES.  50c  per  lOOO! 
35c  DRESS  PATTERNS.  3c  each! 
Calendar  Wrist  Watches,  $5.00  each! 
$10  Men's  Toiletry  Sets.  60c  each! 

fAl»ove  list  merely  llhistrates  type  of 
RarK.iIns  found  In  this  p;iper.  List 
clianKes  niontlily.) 


Wr  have  scores  of  otlier  nnsolicitetl  testi- 
monials in  our  liles  all  tcsiifyin-i  to  the 
ciitliusiastie  ri'aetion  of  snl)serihers  after 
-'■(■ill-  their  lirst  eoi.ii's  oi'  "I'-ars^nins." 


BARGAINS,  BOX  591-DS,  Lynn,  Mass. 


YOUR  MONEY 
BACK  IN  FULL 
IF  YOU  ARE  NOT 
PLEASED  WITH 
THE  1st  ISSUE 
YOU  RECEIVE 


I  BARGAINS,  Box  S91-DS,  Lynn,  Mass. 


I 


Rush  me  □  8  months  for  $1.00       □  16  months  for  $2.00 


I  City   State   I 

I  ( Your  money  hack  in  full  if  Isl  issue  (luesu'l  please  you)  . 
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Pocl>^  RUBBER 
STAMP 


POCKET  KIBBER  STAMP  iu  l.ii-c  type 
•j;ives  an  eab\ -to-rcad,  clear  iunirtssion,  looks 
like  printins;.  Small  and  compact,  it  comes  in 
a  handy  case  that  contains  a  continuous  sclf- 
iiikinii  de\ice.  Specify  name,  address,  city, 
state.  88''  ppd.  SPEXCER  GIFTS,  Dept. 
AL-1()0,  Spencer  Bldi;.,  Atlantic  City.  X.  J. 


GIANT  PLAYING  CAHDS-You  won  t  have 
to  worry  about  an>body  slipping;  one  of  these 
ml  his  sleeve.  Sturdy,  washable  plastic  cards 
are  a  good  7  inches  tall,  are  called  "bill- 
boards." Real  beauties,  and  fine  for  the  beach, 
plaving  poker  etc.  S3.98  ppd.  Rowlands, 
Dept.  AL-fi.  509  East  SOth,  X.  Y.  21. 


WOMEN'S  CIRCLE  is  a  brand  new  publi- 
cation where  women  readers  can  help  and 
',;et  help  on  cooking,  sewing,  health,  child 
care,  training,  home  money  making,  con- 
fidential matters,  etc.  A  really  diflcrent  maga- 
zine for  women.  Just  $1  ppd.  Women's  Circle, 
Box  591-X,  Lynn,  Mass. 


ANTIQUE  CARS  —  .\uthentic  replicas  come 
in  six  models;  town  car,  limousine,  roadster, 
touring  car,  pick-up  truck  and  fire  engine 
with  siren.  Cars,  6"  to  8"  long,  have  rugged 
metal  bodies,  moving  rubber-tired  wheels. 
Friction  driven.  SI. 98  each,  ppd.  Set  of  6, 
SIO.  Jayson,  AL-6,  261  W.  35th  St.,  N.Y.  1. 


This  section  is  presented  as  a  service  to 
readers  and  advertisers.  All  products  are 
sold  v/ith  0  money-back  guarantee.  When 
ordering,  please  allov/  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  for  handling  and  shipping. 


CAR  PORTFOLIO  holds  all  car  records  with- 
out folding.  Keeps  license,  registration,  etc., 
visible  and  available.  Includes  forms  for  acci- 
dent report,  car  lubrication,  expense  record. 
Pin-seal  vinyl  —  black,  brown,  beige  or  red. 
•S2  ppd.,  2  for  $3.50.  S.  &  S..  Dept.  AL-fi. 
516  Fifth  .\ve.,  N.Y. 


MAN'S  DIAMOND  RING  has  1  carat  soli- 
taire diamond  set  in  14-K  white  gold.  Buy  it 
from  one  of  America's  well-known  diamond 
cutters  on  a  10-day  free  insi^cction  basis  by 
sending  credit  reference.  $395  ppd.  Free 
catalog  of  other  styles.  Empire  Diamond, 
Dept.  AL-6,  Empire  State  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  1. 


SPRAY  GUN  paints,  sprays,  varnishes,  enam- 
els, shellacs,  etc.,  has  a  full  25-oz.  capacity. 
Develops  the  equivalent  of  50  lbs.  pressine. 
Plugs  into  any  115-volt  60-cycle  circuit.  Fine 
quality,  made  by  a  leading  firm  of  its  kind, 
("omplete  outfit,  $8. .50  ppd.  Spray  Gun,  Dept. 
AL-6,  North  8th  St..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


DISPLAY 
YOUR  FLAG 
PROUDLY 
EVERYWHERE 


with  emblem  labels 
NEW  50  STAR  FLAG 

These  .self -adhering  2',4"  x  Hi"  colorful  flag  em- 
blems .stick  instantly  to  metal,  leather.  paiKr.  wood, 
plastic,  etc.  Can  be  easily  removed  without  harm  to 
property. 

.Just  put  them  on  autos,  luggage,  bicycles,  book 
covers,  bouse  doors,  gift  packages.  iVo  glue  necessaiy. 
SEND  CASH.  CHECK  or  MONEY  ORDER 
PROMPT  DELIVERY 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
4  for  50c:  9  for  SI. 00.  Postpaid 
P.O.  BOX  147 

ROCKVILLE  CENTRE.  L.I..  N.Y. 


MASAR  CORP 


BRIAR  PIPE 

DISCOVERY 

WILL  YOU  TEST  SMOKE 
THIS  DEMONSTRATOR 
AT  OUR  RISK? 

Breaking  in  a  new  pipe  is  usually 
torture,  but  this  "magic-cake"  cJis- 
covery  will  change  all  that.  A  nut 
sweet  coke,  specially  built  into  the 
genuine  importecJ  briar  bowl,  mokes 
this  mellow  beauty  break  in  like  a 
dream.  You'll  get  dry,  clean,  sludge- 
free  smoking,  because  the  special 
construction  of  this  wonderful  pipe 
utilizes  the  3  C's  of  Scientific  Smoke 
Control  —  Combustion,  Condensation 
and  Capillary  Attraction, 

We've  set  aside  a  limited  quantity 
of  these  imported  briar  beauties  as 
Demonstrators.  The  bowls  are  "slight 
seconds"  taken  cut  of  the  regular 
production  line  before  final  smooth- 
ing and  polishing,  but  they're 
guaranteed  to  smoke  exoctly  like 
our  regular  top  quality  $2.95  model. 

Because  we  want  to  make  new 
friends  for  this  sensational  new 
kind  of  briar  pipe,  we've  written 
off  the  cost  of  these  Demonstrators. 
Send  us  nothing  for  the  pipe.  Please 
send  25<  to  cover  postage  ond 
handling. 

All  we  ask  in  return  is  your  good- 
will and  word  of  mouth  advertising 
if  you  like  the  pipe.  Remember,  the 
risk    is    ours,  you 
can't    lose.  Sorry, 
only   1  Demonstra- 
tor to  a  family  on 
this  non-profit  tran- 
saction.   (Good  in 
the  U.  S.  A.  only), 

PIPE  SHOWN  2/3 
ACTUAL  SIZE 

;  WALLY  FRANK  Lt^^^^  . 

I  132  Church  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  • 

t  I  enclose  25<  Send  me  the  Demonstrator  Pipe  • 
I  described  above.  Please  Print  Nome  and  J 
I  Address  Below.  | 
I  • 
\   I 

I  I 

,  ^ 

<  •  I 


CARBIDE  CANNON 


$4-40 


loud: 


Tremendous  Boom!! 


like  ci\  na- 
iiiltu  t.la.st!  BRIL- 
LIANT FLASH! 

M  i  h  t  y  r  o  ;i  r 
f  (■  h  o  e  .s  for 
Mocks.  Kin*'  July 
4lli  noise-iuaker, 
startiHK  Kun,  cel- 
ebrations, etc, 
S.'ife.  Ko  r*'CoU, 
Huiuii  cfis  of  shots 
flrln;;.  Atir.i'il\»-iy 


for    fuw    cont.s.    l^^^es    car  hide.  Fast 
m.Klf   of   heavv   cast   iron.    Money   ba  .-  _ 
Cannon  *3.9S  plus  45c  post,  SEND  $4.40.   17. in.  $8.95 
plus  55c  post,  send  $9,50.  Ammunition  39c  tube  (500 
shots):  3  tubes  $1.00  postpaid. 


Johnson  Smith  Co. 


Dept.  882 


Detroit  7,  Mich. 


^  Catalog  of  2950  Novelties 


the 


SI62  buys  10  acres  on  good  ro.Kl 
S3I0  buys  1000  feet  lake  front 
S427  buys  80  acres  on  river 
S495  buys  76  acres  with  house 
$G25  buys  160  acres  near  city 
Our  43rfl  Annual  List,  just  issued,  dosci-ilies 
above  and  many  other  choice  properties  acquired  by 
us  through  Tax  Sale.  The  amount  quoted  is  the  full 
price  asked,  guaranteed  perfect  title,  no  mortgage. 
Beautifully  situated  hunting  and  fishing  camps, 
where  there  is  real  sport;  summer  cottage  sites, 
heavily  wooded  acreages.  Now  is  the  time  to  invest 
in  Canada's  minerals,  forests  and  farms.  Write 
today  for  free  booklet  with  full  explanation. 

TAX  SALE  SERVICE 

Room  108,  120  Bloor  St.  W.,  Toronto  5,  Canada 
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Former  Clerk  Earns  $10,000 
A  Year  As  Own  Boss  In 
Own  Business 


Here's  proof 
you  con,  roo 

Again  and  again,  just 
average  ordinary  men 
from  every  walk  of  life 
have  made  their  exclusive 
Dairy  Dan  franchise  a 
$10,000  a  year  bonanza! 

What's  the  secret?:  The 
nation-wide  switch  to 
soft  ice  cream  led  by  the 
best-seller  popularity  of 
the  Dairy  Dan  brand. 

And  not  waiting  but  go- 
ing where  the  customer 
is  in  the  magnificent 
Dairy  Dan  mobile  unit. 

Let  us  arrange  a  test- 
ride  for  you  in  your  town 
or  with  any  other  Dairy 
Dan  Owner  nearby.  There 
are  221  in  23  states  and 


Canada  and  any  one  you 
pick,  any  day  you  choose 
— will  prove  to  you  with 
your  own  eyes  it  costs 
you  mighty  little  to  earn 
$10,000  a  year  as  your 
own  boss  in  your  own 
business. 

No  one  else  knows  the 
Dairy  Dan  training  se- 
crets that  make  Dairy 
Dan  Owners  the  top  suc- 
cesses in  this  business. 
We  advise  you  to  write 
soon.  Write  us  today  for 
more  facts  on  the  Dairy 
Dan  Co-op  Plan  —  or, 
better  still,  phone  us  for 
a  date. 


DAN 

INCORPORATED 

Brooks  BIdg.  Wilkes-Barre,  Penn. 
Dept.  181  Valley  4-3591 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  SELLING 
PORTABLE  ALL-TRANSISTOR  RADIO 
With  BUILT-IN  LOUD-SPEAKER! 


$  A95 


8 


COMPLETE 


MKT- 


rlcaretlf 


rful.  no 


AI.I..ri; ANSI.STllR  It^ullo  with  BIUI.T-IN  louel  spciikcr  iUlcl 
BCII.T-IN  anlfiinn- for  only  $S.95  plus  SI.H"  for  Vkiz.  f. 
iKlll,'..  nr  $9.95  in  all!  Compare!  Other  quallt.v  Transistor 
Sets  sell  for  up  to  SfiO.OO.  You'll  he  astounded  at 
CDMET'.s  power,  crystal-clear  tone,  selectivity,  sensltlylty- 
llas  following  features:  Powerful,  permanent  loud  speaker: 
l>uilt-in  Kerrile  core  aerial:  .'>0  MVV  Zax  output:  new. 
stronil  !1V  Battery:  tiny  — 4"x2 1,^.  "xl  1/4  " .  but  yvith  selec- 
tiylty.  power  and  tonal  quality  tif  -set  10  times  this  size. 
Carry  COMIlT  wherever  you  do  —  parties,  outinps,  sportlnK 
events,  etc.  ALWAYS  plav.s  loud  and  clear.  You  MUST  he 
thrilled  or  money  refunded.  Send  only  .fS.H.".  plus  Sl.liii 
for  pku.  ,t  hillK..  or  .'89,95  in  alll  Or,  to  order  CO. P. 
send  si,0{j  deposit  and  pay  postman  balanc-e  plus  c,o,l> 
fee.  But  order  NOW  — .supplies  really  limited,  SI*K<'I,\I. 
OKI  KU!  Be  our  Affent,  Sell  COMET  for  us.  Make  (rood 
Details  FKCT;  with  your  order.  Kxtra  low  volume 


pric 


to  i>r 


LAM  Co..  Dept.  0.76.  Box  8B1.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  CLIP-ON  Magnifiers 


Make  Reading  Easy 


Now,  everyone  who  wears  prescription-made  eye  glasses 
can  "CLIP-ON"  (hese  wonderful  magnifying  lenses  that 
make  small  print  read  bigger.  No  need  for  extra  reading 
glasses.  They  clip  on  and  off  in  a  second.  Carry  them 
wherever  you  go.  Read  the  Bible,  small  print,  do  fancy 
work  with  ease.  Fit  any  type  and  size.  10  Day  Home  Trial. 
Send  name  and  address.  On  arrival  pay  postman  only  $4. 
plus  C.O.D.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Or  send  $4.  with 
order,  we  ship  prepaid.  Order  today  from: 

PRECISION  OPTICAL  CO. 

Suite,    34-H  Roch«lle,  III. 


American 


8  MM  .MOVIE  PROJECTOK  proji  cts  lirilli.iiit 
clear  pictures  ;ind  works  on  standard  110  volt 
A.C.  house  current.  Blower  cooled  tor  safet\  ; 
handles  200  feet  of  Rim;  has  1500  watt  pro- 
jector lamp;  %"  achromatic  projection  lens. 
Has  features ot  expensive  machines.  .'ii29.95ppd. 
Honor  House,  Dept.  ER-69,  Lynbrook,  N.  Y. 


KAliN'BOW  LAKES  Vj-aere  homesitcs  in 
Florida,  lowly  homes,  paved  roads  under  con- 
struction. Private  lake  and  country  club, 
beaches,  fishiim  etc.  Between  Ocala  and  Diin- 
nellon.  $595  complete.  $10  down,  $10  a  month. 
Free  photos,  booklet.  No  obliRation.  Rainbow 
Lakes  Estates,  Dept.  CA-1,  819  Silver  Springs, 
Ocala,  Fla. 


LITTLE  YARD  DEMON  is  the  name  given 
to  this  hiiiKh-  tool  by  the  good  people  who 
make  it.  A  6-in-l  tool, it  edges,  sp:ides,  scrajies 
and  prunes,  also  works  well  as  a  sickle  or  bush 
axe.  For  gardeners,  outdoorsmen  etc.  All  steel, 
its  zinc  plated,  $3,95  ppd.  Co-Ce  Enterprises, 
2112  Alabama,  Houston,  Texas. 


ELECTRONIC  BUG  KILLER! 

Just  plug  in— 
forget 
about 
bugs! 

New  scientific  lius-neatli  is  guaranteetl  to  kill 
flies,  fleas,  moths,  jinls,  rojiches,  mosquitoes. 
si>iders,  silverfish,  gnats,  etc.  Insect  does  not  have 
to  come  in  contact  with  unit.  Safety  approved 
for  use  near  children,  food  or  pets.  Defleas  dogs  & 
cats!  Used  by  hotels,  hospitals,  restaurants,  farms. 
Clean  and  odorless.  5-yr.  guar.  One  unit  sufficient 
for  ;iverage  home.  Special  ofTer,  .$6.9.">,  plus  50i,' 


for  mtiiling. 


ME-HI  ENTERPRISES 

c  .S4fi(l,S-W.  Los  An(;eles  :M,  Calif. 


POCKET  CALCULATING  .MACHINE  adds, 
subtracts,  divides,  and  multiplies,  counts  nine 
numbers  across.  Adds  and  totals  with  the 
same  operation.  A  pull  of  the  finger  clears 
machine.  Weighs  6  oz.,  measures  3M:"  x  5%". 
$1.88  ppd.  SPENCER  GIFTS,  Dept.  AL- 
102,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


PERSONAL  MEMO  PAD  has  200  sheets  of 
crisp  white  bond  paper,  size  4"t"x5y::",  with 
your  name  and  address  at  the  top.  Bound  in 
handy  pad  form,  it's  wonderful  for  short  notes, 
memos,  orders  etc.  Just  SI. 25  ppd.  i^er  pad  of 
200  sheets.  5  pads  (any  name  or  names),  $5 
ppd.  Memo  Pad,  Box  591-.\,  Lynn.  Mass. 


IMPROVE  YOUR  APPEARANCE  u  itli  light- 
weight shoulder  brace  that  gi\es  conifortalile, 
correct  support  to  any  man,  womtm  or  child. 
Made  of  batiste  cloth,  support  has  adjustable 
lace  back  for  indi\idual  fit.  Chest  measure- 
ments 28  thru  45.  Specify.  ^3,49  ppd.  Magic 
Mold  Dept.  AL,  473  Livonia,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


NOW-4  SAFE 
OUTLETS  IN  ONE 


INSTANT  MULTI-PLUG  has  4  permanent 
outlets  in  one  compact  unit!  It  snaps  into 
any  standard  double  outlet,  ends  messy  wir- 
ing. Of  durable  plastic,  it's  completely  safe. 
15  Amp.,  125  V.A.C.  UL  approved.  Brown 
or  ivory  plug.  SPENCER  GIFTS.  Dept.  AL- 
101,  Spencer  Bldg.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


Cegion  yShopper 


,  WELDS  AND 
SOLDERS 
ANYTHING 


ELECTRIC  SOLUEKl.NG  lUON  li.is  pisti.l 
*4rip,  mends  and  it-pairs  radios  and  TV  sets, 
Ijrokon  metal  toys,  applianees,  household 
wirinj;,  jewelry.  Tip  is  replaceable.  60  Watt, 
115-120  volt.  10"  loim.  A  handy  tool.  Sl.98 
ppd.  SPENCER  GIFTS.  Dept.  AL-103, 
Spencer  Bldy.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


OIL  PORTRAIT  KIT  -  P.iinl  .i  \n\^d  one's 
portrait  by  numbers;  send  a  sharp  clear 
snapshot,  color  slide  or  portrait  to  receive  a 
16"  X  20"  diagrammed  canvas  [jancl;  all  oil 
paints;  2  brushes;  full  instructions.  Indicate 
hair,  eye  coloring.  $9.95  ppd.  Portrait-Craft, 
620  Avalon,  Wilmington  57,  Calif. 


8"  TILT  ARBOR  SAAV  does  cross  cutting, 
ripping,  beveling,  miti  ring,  dadoing  etc.  Ad- 
justable depth  of  cut  is  0"  to  2'.1".  Blade 
tilts  to  45°.  Saw  is  new  1959  model  shipped 
in  factory  carton.  §14.85  (was  $29.95). 
Shipped  express  coll.  .\meriean  Machine  & 
Toot,  Dept.  AL-6,  Royersford,  Pa. 


RELA.X  AND  REDUCE  with  this  wood  vinyl 
reducing  belt.  Rub  waist,  back,  neck  for  only 
several  minutes  each  day.  Invigorate  skin,  in- 
crease circulation,  refresh  mind  and  body  —  a 
real  tonic  for  tired  muscles.  $1.98  ppd.  6  for 
$10.  Twistee,  P.O.  Box  126.  Bethpage,  L.I. 
N.Y. 


GAIN  WEIGHT  with  tast-actiii'4  l.iblcls. 
Combines  4  aids  to  gaining,  according  to 
folks  who  handle  these  tablets.  They  tell  us 
it  helps  your  food  add  new  pounds  to  arms, 
chest,  hips,  thighs  and  li'gs.  .\  l-moiith's  suj)- 
ply  is  just  S3  ppd.  More-Wate  Co..  Dept. 
AL-3.  403  Market.  Xewaik,  N.  J. 


TIME  AND  LIGHT  TOGETHER  in  this  at- 
tractive bedside  lamp-  Electric  clock  has  lu- 
minous dial  —  no  fumbling  in  the  dark  tor 
light  switch.  Lamp  has  hand  finished  white 
base  with  nylon  shade,  fits  any  decor.  W'ith 
6  ft.  cord,  $11.95  ppd.  Lamp  includes  mone\ 
back  guarantee.  Bilbern  Lamp  Works.  3539 
Vernon,  Brookfield,  Illinois. 


POWER  STEERING-Just  t.ip  these  pronged 
all-steel  ball-bearing  casters  into  legs  of  beds, 
tables,  chairs  etc.,  and  you  can  move  >our 
heaviest  furniture  without  scratching  floors 
or  marring  rugs.  Makes  htiuse  cU-aning  a 
breeze.  8  for  $1.98  ppd.  Best  Values,  Dept. 
AL,  403  Market  St.,  New.irk.  N.  J. 


FINE  FEATHERED  FRIEND  FEEDER  is 
a  joy  to  bird  lovers!  Rust-proof  aluminum,  it 
withstands  rigors  of  all  seasons.  Hood,  12" 
wide;  tray,  7%"  wide,  hopper,  6',4"  high. 
Holds  2  lbs.  of  feed.  Easy  to  assemble  tor 
tree,  eaves,  side  of  house.  $2.95  ppd.  Best 
Values,  403-AL  Market  St..  Newark.  N.  J. 


Ladies:  SLIM  your  waist... relieve 
your  BACKACHE! 


with  new 
Non-Slip 


PiPiUt 


^/((ilCGgS  BEAUTY  BELT 

strictly  (or  the  ladies!  New  Princess  relieves  strain  on  tired 
back  muscles  —  buoys  you  up  firmly  yet  gently  —  gives  you 
tliat  welcome  "rested"  feeling  ttiat  lets  you  work  or  play 
without  nagging,  energy-robbing  discomfort.  Takes  inches 
off  your  tummy  without  that  bound,  "corseted"  look.  Deli- 
cately feminine  in  style.  Weighs  just  4  ounces—  (. 
hugs  your  hips  like  the  skin  itself.  Adjusts  in 
seconds.  Foam  rubber  back  pad  for  extra-      ,•.  f^. 
gentle  support.  Only  $4,98  postpaid.  Give  hip    '  '  ' 
measure.  Removable  long  garter  attachments  avail-   )  i 
able— 50(;  for  set  of  4.  30  day  money-back  guarantee.  IWi 
PIPER   BRACE  CO.       Dept.  AL-60L 
81  1  Wyandotte  St.    Kansas  City  5,  Mo.    \\  ( 


MAKE  BIG  MONEY  SELLING 
COMBINATION  "ELECTRIC"  LIGHTER 
and  POWERFUL  FLASHLIGHT 


II*-r.-'.s   a   uni<iuf.   iirai'ticai    il'  tn    .1    liaftcn  -  ONLY 
om-raU'tl  (,'i;,';m'tte  Liyliun-  and   Klashliiiht   in  ^_ 
one!   I'ush  one  button  tor  stion;;  flasIiliHlit.    -P 1 
I'ush  anotlRT  l)utton  and  lifiht  .\oni'  (■it;ai('lte 
"rhM'ti it-ally".  No  fluid.s,  no  wii-ks.  no  Hints!  Rich,  boau- 
tifiil  jiDld-folored  metal  case  (incasiiio.s  l^i"x:;").  ij^ht- 
WL-iulit -  - easily  carried  by  nn-n  m   woim-n,  in  pocket  or 
muse.   Operates  on  2   tiny  pe(ili;iiit    hatteiies,  ineliided 
KItEK  of  extra  charse.  Imported  Jrom  tbouMinds  <it  jiiiles 
away  so  supply  is  limited.  Order  now.  Only  $1,001  IMs. 
send  10c  for  pkg.   &  hdlfi.  Ileefune  our  a;;etil  and  make 
extra  bi;;  money!  Our  low  price's  in  nominal  (luaniiiie-^ — 
so  ^et  on  the  l)au(hva^on  NOW! 

L  &  M  COMPANY.  Dept.  FC-17.  Box  881.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

SEPTIC  TANK  TROUBLE? 

NORTHEL  Re.ictiv,uoi- 
keeps  septic  t.ink  ,ind 
cesspool  clean.  A  b.ictcria 
conccntr.ite  breaks  up 
solids  and  grease  —  pre- 
vents overflow,  back-up, 
odors.  Regular  use  sa\es 
costly  pumping  or  dig- 
ging. Simply  mix  dry 
powder  in  water,  flush 
down  tuilei.  Non-poisonous,  non-caustic. 
Guaranteed  to  reactivate  septic  tank,  cess- 
pool. Six  months  supply  (2^  ozs  )  onlv 
$2.95  postpaid. 

NORTHEL  DISTRIBUTORS,  AL-6 

P.O.  Box  1 103  MInneopolis  40,  Minnesolo 


ALL  AROUND  ELECTRIC  TESTER 


Shipped  on  Approval 

Tests  all  Electrical  Ap- 
pliances. TV  tubes.  Au- 
tomobile Circuits,  etc. 
Measures  A.C.  and  D.C. 
Voltages,  Amperes,  Re- 
sistance and  Leakage. 
Price  complete  including 
64  page  book  onlv  $15.85. 
Shipped  on  approval! 
NO  MONEY  WITH 
ORDER — NO  C.O.D. 
Order  Model  70  "on  approval."  If  satisfac- 
tory you  pay  $15.85  (plus  p.p.)  In  4  monthly 
payments.  Otherwise  return  after  10  days 

free  trial  Moss  Electronic .  Inc., 

Dept.  n-Tfi"    3849  Tenth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  34,  N.  Y. 
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NEW.  .  .DIFFERENT 

i   WEST  POINT 

^    with  ADJUSTABLE 

^  POWER  PANEL 
^^^^ 

W   HEALTHFUL  SUPPORT 
r       SUM  APPEARANCE 


Pat 

Magic  Mold  Inc. 

Patented  "Power  Panel," 
flattens  abdomen  up  to  4 
inches. 

A  few  seconds  Is  all  it 
takes  for  the  power  panel 
to  adjust  to  your  own  per- 
sonal comfort.  Immediately 
your  abdomen  appears  firm. 
You  look  taller  and  walk 
erect. 

RELIEVES  ACHING  BACK 

In  such  cases  where  firm 
support  is  needed.  Ease  the 
pam  of  nagging  backache. 
Back  and  sacro  area  receive 
soothing  support. 

Order  today  on  ten-day 
money-back  guarantee. 

Enclose  payment,  we  pay 
postage.  On  C.O.D.'s  pay 
postman  cost  plus  C.O.D. 
and  postage.  Your  complete 
satisfaction  is  guaranteed 
^  Dept.  W45F 


Introductory  price 


398 
I 


'REG,  5.98 
2  belts  $7.59 

Model  #109 
sizes  26-46 
(Give  your 

wgisf  meosofe). 

[Extra  Pouches  I 
.75  ea.  3  tor  $2  | 

MAGIC  MOLD  INC. 

149  South  Main  Street, 
Freeport,  L.  I.,  New  York 


10  regulor  5  regular  5  regular 
10c  centers  I5c  centers  2  for  25c 


CIGAR  SMOKERS 

$4^  33  WORTH  OF  OUR  )  $ 
^  BEST  SMOKES  f 


op 

fOR  20 
FUll 
SIZED 

CIGARS 
P.P. 


THIS  IS  A  SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFERI  It's  our  wnv 
for  you  to  set  acciualiited  with  our  blc  money  saving  clt'ar 
offers.  Vou  get  .■S2,:jH  worth  of  our  best  .smokes  for  Sl.ciO. 
These  cigars  are  mild  and  hlKhest  quality  selected  tobac- 
COS.  One  of  these  delightful  smokes  will  .surely  be  to  your 
llklnc.  These  4  handy  packs  Include  five  regular  2  for  25c 
Havana  blend,  five  15c  and  ten  10c  cigars.  You  get  a  total 
of  20  cigars  for  Just  Sl.dO.  Try  them  and  be  convinced 
that  here  is  top  smoking  pleasure  combined  at  low  dis- 
count price.  You  even  save  state  taxes. 

MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

Wo  have  been  selllnp  factory-freKh ,  cut  rate  clears  sinre 
1919.  If  you  don't  enloy  them  loo-^p  return  empty  parks 
for  refund  of  your  $I.no.  Send  $1.(>0  today.  We'll  Inrlude 
■  our  catalojr  tool  AfT  NOW  hfff)re  offer  Is  withdrawn. 

SILVER  ROD  SALES  CO.,  Dept.  106 
14  Journal  Square,  Jersey  City  6,  N.  J. 


Shopper's  Note 

Merch.indise  appearing  in  The  American 
Legion  Shopper  represents  the  newest  and 
most  unusual  products  available.  They  are 
believed  to  be  good  values  and  should 
make  worthwhile  gifts  for  men  and  women. 


IChE  American  Xtgion 


SALES  KLPKLSKNTATIVLS  WANTED  - 
Are  you  interested  in  a  full  or  part-time  posi- 
tion. CWA  airline  training  institute  has  open- 
ings with  opportunity  and  earnings  for  quali- 
fied men  and  women.  Give  complete  resume. 
Replies  confidenti.al.  Career  With  Airlines, 
Dept.  ML,  403  Market  St.,  Newark,  N.J. 


TRIM  WEIGHT  with  this  electric  Redusa- 
way  that  helps  you  get  rid  of  excesses  on 
stom.ach,  thighs,  legs  and  hips  while  you  re- 
lax at  home.  Combination  of  massage  and 
rollers  gives  you  2-way  massage,  tones  your 
skin.  A.C.  110  volts.  $8.45  ppd.  Charm 
Salon,  Dept.  AL-6.  4H0  Lexington  A\e.,  N.Y. 


CAR  ARM  REST  and  storage  compartment 
fits  on  seat,  provides  extra  storage  space,  the 
convenience  of  a  multi-purpose  arm  rest  and 
seat  divider.  Fully-lined  interior  has  400 
cubic  inches  of  storage  sp.ice.  Specify  color: 
black,  tan,  grey,  or  red.  $4.95  ppd.  S.  J. 
Wegman  Co.,  Dept.  AL-1,  Lynbrook,  N.  Y. 


THREE  TIER  CANDY  DISH  in  white,  pink 
or  ttircpioise.  Spindle  looped  in  bright  gold- 
finish  metal.  Attr.ictive  .server  for  relishes  too. 
14"  high,  bottom  tray  lOV/'  in  diameter,  mid- 
dle tray  9",  top  tray  5%"— iiU  three  2"  deep. 
$3.95  ppd.  Richard  Morrison,  528  East  Mar- 
ket, Danville,  Pennsylvania. 


i",r.  'Z 


HOME  ROULETTE  comes  ready  to  set  up 
and  play.  It  uses  a  real  quality-tailored  wheel 
made  of  black  polished  heavy  Bakelite.  In- 
cluded also  are  a  24"  x  18"  odds-marked  felt 
layout,  a  playing  ball  and  150  unbreakable 
plastic  chips.  Lot  of  fun  for  $14.95  ppd. 
Kapner,  Inc.,  1924  Washington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  57. 


REMARKABLE  CHALK-PAD  is  a  self-iid- 
hesive  blackboard,  11"  x  17",  that  presses 
on  wall  or  cabinet  door  and  stays  there.  Fine 
for  shopping  lists,  telephone  messages,  chil- 
dren's rooms  etc.  Erases  quickly.  $1  ppd. 
each.  Order  from  BlackI)oard,  Box  591-FA, 
Lynn,  Mass. 


BIG  DOLLAR  bar  and  kitchen  towel  meas- 
ures a  full  17"  X  30",  has  a  buck  you  can't 
spend  printed  in  authentic  tones  of  "green- 
back" green.  Use  them  as  bar  or  kitchen 
towels,  decorations  etc.  Belgian  linen;  good, 
fun.  Each,  $1.10  ppd.  3.  $2.75  ppd.  Empire, 
Dept.  AL-6.  140  Marbledale,  Tuckahoe,  N.Y. 


<  \  0- 

GIANT  PLAYHOUSE  is  made  of  flame- 
resistant,  waterproof  plastic,  has  sloping  roof, 
imprinted  windows,  curtains,  shingle  walls. 
Big  enough  for  2  or  3  children,  interior  is  23 
cu.  ft.  Pre-assembled.  With  free  name  plate, 
$1.25  each;  5  for  $4  ppd.  Novel  Mfg.  Co., 
Dept.  AL-2,  31  2nd  Ave.,  N.  Y.  3. 
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SlKl'KISE  TACKLE  BOXES  :uc  l.i.uird 
with  an  assoitiiu'iit  t>r  ^l^ek^l  tackle  and  iish- 
ins  nvnU  lor  casting,  siiinniny  or  (ly  fisliinji 
(.■,IR-cif>  ).  Pick  Box  No.  1  at  S9.90.  Box  No. 
2  at  S  14.90  or  Box  \o.  3  at  !!;25.88  you  are 
in  for  a  pleasant  surprise.  All  pptl.  Conrad 
Co.,  L-16,  Box  989.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


PRECISION  CONSTRUCTED  VISES  en- 
able \'on  to  have  perfect  miters  at  any  angle. 
Style  #44  has  3"  capacity;  clamp  adjusts  0 
to  180  decrees.  Has  saw  '.;uide  attachment 
not  available  on  stvle  #33,  yl.75  ppd.  Style 
#14,  S2.7.5  ppd.  SPENCER  GIFTS,  Dept. 
AL-1()4.  Atlantic  CItv.  N.  J. 


The  AMERICAN  LEGION  CLASSIFIED 

For  rates,  write  American  Legion  Classified 
305  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


LOANS  BY  MAIL 


LOW  INVESTMENT  —  High  Returns  in  Success- 
proven  "Second  Business!"  Coin-operated,  self- 
service  Launderamas  featuring  Dubl-Loader 
washers  —  best  equipment  at  lowest  financing 
terms  —  as  low  as  10°o  down,  balance  at  6% 
over  3  years.  No  Franchise  fees.  Launderamas 
require  little  time,  don't  interfere  with  present 
business  or  profession,  are  self-amortizing,  con- 
ducive to  chain  operation.  Launderamas  have 
long  history  of  customer  satisfaction.  Patrons 
save  40%  to  60%  on  laundry  costs.  Our  national 
organization  will  assist  and  guide  you  in  this 
proven  industry.  Write  Zeolux  Corp.,  261  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York  16,  New  York.  Dept.  ALS.  In 
Canada:  Moffats  Limited,  Weston,  Ontario. 

1000%  PROFITS  IN  IMPORTS.  Our  Japanese 
Catalog  contains  every  conceivable  item  from 
Japan.  Plus  our  free  booklet  Aids  for  Newcom- 
ers to  Importing.  All  only  $1.00.  Write  Duluth- 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Importers,  Inc.,  Box  297, 
Duluth,  Minnesota. 

GROW  MUSHROOMS.  Cellar,  shed  and  out- 
doors.  Spare,  full  time,  year  round.  We  pay 
$4.50  lb.  dried.  We  have  29,000  customers. 
FREE  BOOK.  Mushrooms,  Dept.  325.  2954  Ad- 

miral  Way,  Seattle,  Wash.  

HOME  MAILORDER  BUSINESS  -  Raising  fish- 
worms    and   crickets.    Free   Literature.  Carter 

Gardens.  Plains,  Georgia.  

EARN  EXTRA  CASH!  Prepare  Advertising  Mail- 
ers. Langdons,  Box  41107PX,  Los  Angeles  41, 
California. 

BULOVA,  BENRUS  watches  like  new— $5.95  up, 
32  page  catalog  FREE.  Cosmos— New  York  35, 
Dept.  571.  

EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

HIGH  PAY  OVERSEAS,  DOMESTIC  JOBS.  Men, 
Women.  Generous  Benefits.  Companies  Pay 
Transportation.  For  info,  write:  World  Wide, 
Dept.  K,  149  N.  Franklin  St.,  Hempstead,  N.Y. 

 HELP  WANTED  

SELL  ADVERTISING  MATCHBOOKS  to  local 
businesses.  No  experience  needed  —  powerful 
sales  kit  free.  Part,  full-time.  Match  Corpora- 
tion of  America.  Dept.  EX-60,  Chicago  32. 


LOANS  ENTIRELY  BY  MAIL -$600  or  less  for 
any  purpose.  Strictly  CONFIDENTIAL.  Repay  in 
24  low  monthly  payments.  Employed  men,  wom- 
en eligible  anywhere.  Write:  Budget  Finance 
Co.,  Dept.  B-60,  114  S.  17,  Omaha  2,  Neb. 

 SCHOOLS  &  INSTRUCTION  

$200.  MONTHLY  POSSIBLE,  Sewing  Babywear! 
No  house  selling!  Easy  to  do!  Further  informa- 
tion, free.  Send  name  to  Cuties,  Warsaw  183, 

Indiana.  

DETECTIVE    PROFESSION.    Easy    home  study 
plan.  Badge,  Certificate,  profitable  future.  Box 
41197-AL,  Los  Angeles  41,  California. 
POEMS  NEEDED  for  songs.  Rush  poems.  Crown 

Music,  49-AM  West  32,  New  York  1.  

 AUTHORS  &  PUBLISHERS  

BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS  invited  by  cooperative 
publishers;  circular  free.  Meador  Publishing  Co., 

324  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  

CARTOONING  &  COMMERCIAL  ART  

"HOW  TO  MAKE  M0NEY~WITH  SIMPLTCAR- 
TOONS"  —  A  book  everyone  who  likes  to  draw 
should  have.  It  is  free;  no  obligation.  Simply 
address    Cartoonists'    Exchange,    Dept.  1356, 

Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio.   

 ACCIDENT  INVESTIGATOR  TRAINING  

INVESTIGATE  ACCIDENTS-Earn  $125  week  full 
time— $3  to  $8  hour  spare  time.  Accident  Inves- 
tigators urgently  needed  by  insurance  compa- 
nies, steamship  lines,  government  offices.  No 
experience  necessary.  Write:  Universal  Schools, 

CA  6,  Box  8227,  Dallas  5,  Texa^^  

FOR  THE  FISHERMAN  

KILL  SUBMERGED  WEEDS  which  foul  up  motor 
propellers,  tangle  fishing  gear,  with  R-H  WEED 
RHAP-20,  Granular  2,4-D.  Inexpensive,  easy  to 
use,  sure  results.  For  Free  information  write 
Reasor  Hill  Corporation,   Box  36  AL,  Jackson- 

ville.  Arkansas.  

 CAMPING  EQUIPMENT  

FREE  full-color  brochure  on  compact  new  fold- 
out  camping  trailer,  "cartop"  camper,  camp 
kitchen.  Nation's  pioneer  manufacturer.  Heilite 
Trailers,  1448  South  Sacramento,  Lodi,  Calif. 


.MIDGET  TRANSISTOR  RADIO  is  complete 
with  transistor,  germanium  diode,  ferrite 
tmiini;  core,  extension  antenna  for  pulling  in 
distant  signals  and  individual  eariilug.  Op- 
erates over  1,000  hours  on  single  lO^'  battery. 
•'54.9.5  ppd.;  2  for  .'ii8.9.5.  Bart  Mfg.,  Dept.  AL, 
480  Lexington  Ave.  N.  Y. 


CARPETING  \()LR  HOME  is  a  niaiiir  expense,  so  before  you  do  it  write  for  the  new  Olson  nig  and 
carpet  book  and  see  liow  you  e;ui  save  money  by  buying  direct  from  the  factory.  The  pile  on  botli 
sides  of  Olson's  famous  reversible  rugs  is  woven  of  imported  new  carpet  wools  plus  the  best  of  wools 
expertly  reclaimed  from  material  sent  in  by  customers.  Added  to  this  is  speci;d  carpet  rayon  for 
color,  brilliance,  and  rugged  carpet  flax  for  extra  durability.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money 
refunded.  Write  for  free  book  and  free  gift  coupon  to  Olson  Rug  Co.,  Dept.  AL-6,  Chicago  41,  111. 


NEW  COMFORT  for  reducible  inguinal  her- 
nia, support  requires  no  fitting.  Adjusted  in 
seconds,  contains  no  steel  or  leather,  is  wash- 
able. For  men,  women,  children.  S4.94  ppd. 
single,  .'>l5.95  double.  Piper  Brace,  AL-60. 
811  Wyandotte  St..  Kansas  City  5,  Mo.  Give 
measurement  around  lowest  iJart  of  abdomen. 


JET  (GAS  TURBINE)  ENGINE  TRAINING 

—  unusual  opportimity  for  men  in  transport 
industry,  electric  plants,  machinery,  etc.  .  ,  , 
Train  for  JET  career  witho\it  interrupting 
present  jof).  Write  for  free  info  (stating  age), 
let  Engine  Training,  Universal  Schools,  Dept. 
K-2,  11  E,  47th  St.,  N,Y.C.  17. 


A  1  CARAT  DIAMOND  costs  ."JIOOO,  yet  a 
comparable  selected  1  carat  Capra  Gem  is 
only  .$27.  Skillfully  hand  cut  and  hand  pol- 
ished, Capra  Gems  are  ;is  dazzling  as  dia- 
monds. Priced  within  re;Kh  of  all!  Write  for 
free  booklet  and  easy  pay  details.  Capra  Gem, 
Dept.  AL-60,  Box  .'514.5.  Philadelphia  41,  Pa. 
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Wir«'  4'oat  Hanger 

Although  it  may 

Sccin  one  to  you, 
Just  reach  lor  it  — 

And  you'll  have  two. 

—  Leonard  K.  Schiff 

Extra  Skill 

An  Easterner  watched  with  sonic  awe 
as  a  cowbo\-  on  a  Western  ratich  rollctl  a 
cigarette. 

"There  ain't  really  nothing  to  rolling  a 
cigarette,"  drawled  tiie  ranch  hand.  "What 
does  kind  of  get  me  is  adding  the  filter." 

—  Harold  Helfer 

l*«>or  Cunililioii 

Then  there  zras  the  jellow  icho  was  in- 
ducted into  sfM'iVf  because  the  examining 
doctor  decided  that  he  ivas  not  in  good 
enough  shape  to  be  a  civilian. 

—  Jack  Herbert 

<po  To  What  B«>a«-h? 

TI.K'  sun's  too  bright. 
The  sea's  too  cold. 
The  sand's  too  hot. 
Fill  too  darned  old. 

—  Harry  Bernard  Plant 


Tlie  uay  a  lot  of  girls  dress  in  the  sum- 
mer you'd  almost  think  it  was  too  hot  for 
anything. 

—  Bob  Bender 

(proat  Dav  In  .liiiit' 

Get  moving  shortly  after  dawn 

And  start  the  coffee  boiling. 
Then  trim  the  hedge  and  ntoic  the  laivii 

And  gii'e  the  car  an  oiling. 
Assort  the  hills  and  ivrite  the  checks, 

Though  never  that  ambitions, 
Repair  a  latch  that  disconnects 

And  dry  the  snjjper  dishes. 
Take  out  the  dog  and  feed  the  cat 

And  grin  through  all  the  bother. 
Then  kiss  the  kids  goodnight,  and  that 

Is  Tather's  Day  for  father. 

—  William  ^\'.  Pratt 

Eternal  Revenue 

An  hiconie-tax  payer  charged  with  con- 
cealing part  of  his  earnings  gave  the  excjise 
thill  it  had  gone  to  pay  hidden  taxes. 

—  Walt  Stkeichtiff 

Triekv  Pal 

,\n  entertainer  seeiiing  a  boolang  was 
demonstrating  his  act  for  an  agent.  The 
act  featured  a  trained  chimpanzee  which 
juggled,  pla>  ed  a  piano,  and  drew  pictures 
on  a  hiackhoaril.  Tiic  agent  was  impressed. 
"But  you  know lie  said  to  the  actor,  "tliat 
monkey's  so  intelligent  if  seems  almost  a 


shame  to  exploit  him  the  way  you  do." 

"Who's  exploiting  him.'"  the  actor  said 
indignantly.  "When  we  made  up  the  act, 
we  did  it  fair  and  square.  Wc  flipped  for 
parts,  and  he  won!"  He  eyed  the  startled 
agent  moodil>'.  "And  then  later  on,"  he 
added,  "I  found  out  he  was  using  a  coin 
with  two  heads." 

—  Ken  Kraft 

The  WMie  Apean  Spaces 

Simian  passengers  bound  for  Space 
—Able  and  Baker— joined  the  race 

Over  the  starry  scenery, 
Proving  our  rockets  are  made  to  win 
In  spite  of  tit'O  monkey  wenches  in 

The  middle  of  the  machinery. 

—  Ber TON  Braley 

Tout! 

Leave  a  prodigal  relative  a  horn  of  plenty 
and  he'll  bloiv  it. 

—  Cy  N.  Pe.^ce 


Blessed  Be  The  Tie 

Now  that  my  son  is  five  feet  nine, 
The  clothes  he  wears  are  mostly  mine. 
So  the  squabbles  we  have  are  no  surprise. 
Due  to  the  strain  on  the  family  ties! 

—  I.  C.  SOULE 


.Sales  Pit  eh 

Tlie  salesman  was  trying  hard  to  sell  the 
used  television  set  to  a  \ery  suspicious 
couple  who,  though  they  wanted  the  set 
badly,  also  wanted  repeated  reassurances 
that  tlie  set  was  in  tiptop  shape. 

"You're  sure  this  set  is  in  the  best  pos- 
sible condition?"  said  the  man,  "that  we'll 
get  lots  of  service  from  it.'" 


"Positive,"  said  the  salesman.  Then  he 
added  his  clincher.  "This  set  is  barely  used. 
It  was  owned  b>'  a  little  old  lady  with  weak 
eyes." 

—  Tho.vias  p.  Ramirez 

A  Philosophy  To  Live  By 

"There  is  no  loss  without  some  gain," 
Her  parents  oft  had  said. 
"There'll  not  be  cloud  without  some  sun, 
Dear,  once  that  you  are  wed." 

Now  that  for  better  or  for  worse 
She's  promised  to  be  true, 
.And  made  their  home  an  empty  tomb. 
There's  just  one  thing  to  do. 

They  cling  to  this  consoling  thought 
When  they  feel  .so  alone: 
They  may  have  lost  a  daughter,  but 
They've  gained  a  telephone! 

—  Albert  Lee 

Etiqnette 

Overheard  at  a  women's  cocktail  party: 
"Oh,  he's  a  fine  man  to  w  ork  for— a  perfect 
gentleman.  All  you  ha\e  to  do  is  slap  bis 
face  every  now  and  then." 

—  Jo  Patnick 

.Sn«'h  Is  Progress 

Such  is  progress,  sad  our  lot 
As  Science  iraves  a  magic  ivand 
:lnd  lo,  progressively  ire've  got 
Greater  means  lo  lii'e  beyond! 

—  AIav  Richsto.ne 

Small  Talk 

A  small  town  is  where  you  never  know 
what  you've  been  up  to  until  the  gossip  gets 
back  to  you. 

—  Hal  Chadwick 


"The  nose  is  a  little  crooked." 
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AMAZING  OFFER  ...  to  AMERICAN  LEGION  READERS! 


^UARAHTeiD  weather  resistant 

l^r  ^CBSI'T  FADE  .  .  WIPES  CLEAN  ft  STAINPROOF 
lir  MAbaioF  GENUINE  TEXTURITE        -jV  BRASS  CROMMETS 


Display  from  staff 
from  windowiill. 


Display  with  onother  flog 
from  crossed  stofft. 


Disploy  on  well  in- 
doors or  out. 


Huge  3  ft.  ji  5  fl.  tJi* 
for  civic  pared*!. 


NIRESK  INDUSTRIES  INC.    •    CHICAGO  47,  ILLINOIS 


OUR  NEW 

50 

STAR  FLAG 

.  .  .  display  it 
with  pride  . .  . 

GIANT 

3  ft.  X  5  ft.  Size 


MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 


NIRESK  INDUSTRIES  Inc., 
Chicago  47,  III.  Dept.  lA-l 

Pleose  rush  at  once  on  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

Giant  3  ft.  x  5  ft.  Flog.  $1.00  plus  25c  for  postoge  and 
handling . 

O  Flashing  Sport  Lontem,  $1  .00  plus  25c  for  postage  and 
handling. 

Name  ,  


Address- 
City  


.-Zone  Stote_ 


□  Enclosed  is  $_ 


.  plus 


.  for  postage  ond  handling. 


The  big  difference  is 


FILTER-BLEND 


and  only  Winston  has  it! 


Sure,  Winston  has  a  pure  white  modern  filter.  But  right  from 
the  start  Winston  recognized  that  flavor  is  the  whole  idea 
of  smoking.  That's  why  Winston  developed  | filter-blendI 
—rich,  golden  tobaccos  not  only  specially  selected,  but  also 
specially  processed  for  filter  smoking.  Try  Winston. 


R   J   REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO..  WINSTON-SALEM.  N  C. 


WINSTON  TASTES  GOOD  like  a  cigarette  should! 


